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TO    THK 


RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  DOUGLAS,  D.D. 


LORD    BISHOP    OF    CARLISLE. 


MY    LORD, 


The  trouble  you  were  last  year  so  good  as  to 
take,  in  perusing  a  considerable  part  of  this 
work  in  manuscript,  and  the  favourable  sen- 
timents you  were  pleased  to  express  of  what 
you  had  got  time  to  peruse,  have  emboldened 
me  to  dedicate  it  to  your  lordship.  I  mean 
not  thus  to  bespeak  your  future  patronage,  or 
even  approbation  of  the  whole,  when  you  shall 
become  acquainted  with  it.  That  can  be  only 
as  your  better  judgment  shall  direct.  I  well 
know  that,  if  the  book  have  no  merit  of  its 
own,  no  patron  whatever  can  long  preserve 
it,  or  ought  to  preserve  it,  if  he  could,  from 
its  natural  fate,  oblivion.  But  I  am  happy  in 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the  world  my 
gratitude  for  the  patronage  you  have  already 
bestowed  both  on  it,  and   on  its  author.       I  am 
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happy  also  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inscribe 
a  work  intended  for  promoting  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind,  the  cause  of  truth  and  pro- 
bity, to  one  who,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
candid  and  judicious,  has  approved  himself  an 
able  defender  of  the  most  important  truths, 
as  well  as  a  successful  detector  of  fraud  and 
falsehood. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

MY    LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE    CAMPBELL. 

ABERDEEN, 
SEPTEMBER  17,  1788, 
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In  compliance  with  a  custom,  which  is  not  with- 
out its  advantages,  I  purpose,  in  this  place, 
to  lay  before  the  reader  some  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing work,  its  rise  and  progress,  nature  and 
design.  To  do  so,  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  the 
more  necessary,  as  there  have  been,  in  this  and 
the  preceding  century,  many  publications  on  the 
Gospels,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  in  some  or 
other  of  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  all  the 
observations  of  any  consequence,  which  can  be 
offered  here,  must  have  been  anticipated,  and 
the  subject  in  a  manner  exhausted.  I  am  not 
of  opinion  that  the  subject  can  be  so  easily  ex- 
hausted as  some  may  suppose.  I  do  not  even 
think  it  possible  for  the  richest  imagination  to 
preclude  all  scope  for  further  remark,  or  for  *the 
greatest  acutencss  to  supersede  all  futiu'e  cri- 
ticism. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned 
possible,  that  a  man  may  write  copiously  on  a 
subject,  witliout  adding  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge provided  by  those  who  wrote  before  him, 
or  saying  any  thing  which  has  not  been  alrea- 
dy as  well,   or  pcihaps   better,   said   by   others. 
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How  far  this  is  applicable  to  the  present  publi- 
cation, must  be  submitted  to  the  judicious  and 
intelligent  reader.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  judged  an  unfair 
attempt  at  bespeaking  his  favour,  to  give  him 
a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  preparation 
of  the  work  now  offered  to  his  examination. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1750,  soon  after  I  had 
gotten  the  charge  of  a  country  parish,  I  first 
formed  the  design  of  collecting  such  useful  cri- 
ticisms on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
should  either  occur  to  my  own  observation,  or 
as  I  should  meet  with  in  the  course  of  my  read- 
ing ;  particularly,  to  take  notice  of  such  pro- 
posed alterations  on  the  manner  of  translating 
the  words  of  the  original,  as  appeared  not  only 
defensible  in  themselves,  but  to  yield  a  better 
meaning,  or  at  least,  to  express  the  meaning  with 
more  perspicuity  or  energy.  Having,  for  this 
purpose,  provided  a  folio  paper  book,  which  I 
divided  into  pages  and  columns,  corresponding 
to  the  Images  and  columns  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  which  I  commonly  used,  I  wrote  down 
there,  in  the  proper  place,  as  they  occurred, 
such  alterations  on  the  translation  as,  in  my 
judgment,  tended  to  improve  it,  and  could  be  ra- 
tionally supported.  And  having  divided  the  pages 
in  the  middle,  I  allotted  the  upper  part  of  each 
for  the  version,  and  the  lower  for  scholia.,  or 
notes  containing  the  reasons  (wherever  it  appear- 
ed necessary  to  specify  reasons)  of  the  changes 
introduced.  In  this  Avay  I  proceeded  many  years, 
merely  for  my  own  improvement,  and  that  I  might 
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qualify  myself  for  being  more  useful  to  the  people 
intrusted  to  my  care.  I  did  not  assign  to  this  oc- 
cupation any  stated  portion  of  my  time,  but  re- 
curred to  it  occasionally,  when  any  thing  occurred 
in  reading,  or  offered  itself  to  my  reflections, 
which  appeared  to  throw  light  on  any  passage  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Things  proceeded  in  this  train,  till  I  found  I 
had  made  a  new  version  of  a  considerable  part 
of  that  book,  particularly  of  the  Gospels.  The 
scholia  I  had  added,  were  indeed  very  brief,  be- 
ing intended  only  to  remind  me  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  on  which  my  judgment  of  the  dif- 
ferent passages  had  been  founded.  But  soon 
after,  from  a  change  of  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion, having  occasion  to  turn  my  thoughts  more 
closely  to  scriptural  criticism  than  formerly,  I 
entered  into  a  minute  examination  of  many  points 
concerning  which  I  had  thrown  together  some 
hints  in  my  collection.  On  some  of  the  points 
examined,  I  have  found  reason  to  change  my 
first  opinion :  on  others  I  have  been  confirmed 
in  the  judgment  I  had  adopted.  I  have  always 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  in  my  researches,  to  di- 
vest myself,  as  much  as  possible,  of  an  excessive 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  men ;  and  I  think 
that,  in  my  attempts  this  way,  I  have  not  been 
unsuccessful.  I  am  even  confident  enough  to  say, 
that  I  can  with  justice  apply  to  myself  the  words 
of  the  poet : 

Nullius  addictus  jurare  ia  verba  magistrl  ; 

or  rather  the  words  of  one  much  greater  than  he  ; 
I  have  learnt,  in  things  spiritual,  to  call  no  man 
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Master  upon  earth.  At  the  same  time  that  I  have 
been  careful  to  avoid  an  implicit  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  any  man,  I  have  been  ready  to  give 
a  patient  hearing,  and  impartial  examination,  to 
reason  and  argument,  from  what  quarter  soever  it 
proceeded.  That  a  man  differs  from  me  on  some 
articles,  has  given  me  no  propensity  to  reject  his 
sentiments  on  other  articles ;  neither  does  the  con- 
currence of  his  sentiments  with  mine  on  some 
points,  make  me  prone  to  admit  his  sentiments  on 
others.  Truth  I  have  always  sought  (now  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons  in  this  pursuit) :  and,  if  a 
man  may  pronounce  safely  on  what  passes  within 
his  own  breast,  I  am  warranted  to  say,  I  have 
sought  it  in  the  love  of  truth. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  though  a  blind 
attachment  to  certain  favourite  names  has  proved, 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  a  copious  source  of 
error  ;  an  overweening  conceit  of  their  own  rea- 
son has  not  proved  less  effectual  in  seducing 
many  who  affect  to  be  considered  as  rational  in- 
quirers. In  these  I  have  often  observed  a  fun- 
damental mistake,  in  relation  to  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  reasoning  faculty.  With  them,  reason 
is  held  the  standard  of  truth ;  whereas,  it  is,  pri- 
marily, no  more  than  the  test  or  the  touchstone 
of  evidence,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense  only,  the 
standard  of  truth.  Now  the  difference  between 
these  two,  however  little  it  may  appear,  on  a  su- 
perficial view,  is  very  great.  When  God  revealed 
his  will  to  men,  he  gave  them  sufficient  evidence, 
that  the  information  conveyed  to  them  by  his  mi- 
nisters, was  a  revelation  from  him.     And  it  cannot 
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be  justly  doubted  that,  without  such  evidence, 
their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  his  ministers  would 
have  been  without  guilt.  The  works,  said  our 
Lord,  tvhich  the  Father  has  given  me  to  finish, 
bear  vjitness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me^. 
And  again  :  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not 
had  sin^.  His  works  were  sufficient  evidence 
that  what  he  taught  was  by  commission  from 
God  ;  and  without  such  evidence,  he  acknowledges 
their  unbelief  would  have  been  blameless  :  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  having  gotten  such  evidence, 
there  was  nothing  further  they  were  entitled 
to,  and  consequently  their  disbelief  was  inex- 
cusable. 

Some  modern  rationalists  will  say,  '  Is  not 
'  the  subject  itself  submitted  to  the  test  of  rea- 
'  son,  as  well  as  the  evidence  .'*'  It  is  readily 
granted,  that  a  subject  may  be  possessed  of  such 
characters  as  are  sufficient  ground  of  rejecting 
it  in  point  of  evidence,  and  is,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  submitted  to  the  test  of  reason.  If  any 
thing  were  affirmed  that  is  self-contradictory, 
or  any  thing  enjoined  that  is  immoral,  we  have 
such  internal  evidence,  that  nothing  of  this  sort 
can  proceed  from  the  Father  of  lights,  and  the 
Fountain  of  good,  as  all  the  external  proofs 
which  could  be  produced  on  the  other  side,  would 
never  be  able  to  surmount.  The  proofs,  in  that 
case,  might  confound,  but  could  not  rationally  con- 
vince, the  understanding.     We  may,  for  example, 

1  Jo.  V.  36.  2  Jo,  XV.  24. 
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venture  to  assert,  that  no  conceivable  evidence 
from  without,  could  render  the  theology  of  He- 
siod  or  Homer,  in  any  degree,  credible.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  reason 
is  entitled  to  examine  and  judge  concerning  the 
subject  itself:  for  there  may  be  something  in 
the  subject  that  may  serve  as  evidence,  either 
in  its  favour,  or  against  it.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  owned  that,  the  more  the  subject  is 
above  the  things  which  commonly  fall  under  the 
discussion  of  our  faculties,  the  narrower  is  the 
range  of  our  reason  ;  insomuch  that,  in  things  so 
far  beyond  our  reach,  as  those  may  be  supposed 
to  be  which  are  conveyed  by  revelation  from  God, 
there  is  hardly  any  internal  character  that  can  be 
considered  as  sufficient  to  defeat  a  claim,  other- 
wise well  supported,  but  either,  as  has  been  said, 
absurdity  or  immorality. 

Now,  here  lies  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  impartial  seekers  of  truth,  whose  minds 
are  unbiassed  on  every  side,  and  those  who, 
under  the  appearance  of  exalting  human  rea- 
son, idolize  all  their  own  conceptions  and  pre- 
judices. I  speak  not  of  those  who  reject  reve- 
lation altogether ;  but  of  those  who,  whilst  they 
admit  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  ge- 
neral, consider  their  own  reason  as  competent  to 
determine,  and  prejudge,  as  I  may  say,  what  it  is 
fit  for  God,  either  to  declare  as  truth,  or  to  com- 
mand as  duty.  Such  people,  for  example,  if  they 
do  not  discover  an  usefid  purpose  that  any  parti- 
cular declaration  in  Scripture  can  answer,  boldly 
conclude,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  positive  evi- 
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dence,  that  it  is  not  there  :  if  they  cannot  divine 
the  intention  of  Providence  in  the  production  of 
any  being,  or  order  of  beings,  of  which  there  may 
be  frequent  mention  in  holy  writ,  they  infer  that 
such  being,  or  order  of  beings,  notwithstanding 
the  notice  there  taken  of  them,  does  not  exist. 
They  will  not  admit  the  reality  of  an  operation,  of 
which  they  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  man- 
ner, though  the  former  may  be  a  matter  clearly 
revealed  in  Scripture,  the  latter  not.  Now  the  re- 
jection of  the  aid  of  reason  altogether  (the  com- 
mon error  of  fanatics  of  every  denomination),  and 
such  a  conviction  as  that  now  described  of  its  all- 
sufficiency,  are  extremes  which  the  judicious,  but 
humble-minded  Christian,  will  think  it  incumbent 
on  him  equally  to  guard  against. 

Indeed  those  deifiers  of  human  reason,  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking,  seem,  all  the  while, 
to  mistake  the  proper  province  of  reason.  They 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that,  from  her  own 
native  stock,  she  is  qualified  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  ;  of  all  such  truths,  at  least,  as  are  of 
any  consequence  to  a  man  to  be  acquainted 
with.  The  fact  is  nearly  the  reverse  :  for  ex- 
cept those  things  which  pass  within  our  own 
minds,  and  which  we  learn  solely  from  what  is 
called  consciousness,  and  except  the  deductions 
made  from  self-evident  or  mathematical  axioms,  all 
our  information  relating  to  fact,  or  existence  of 
any  kind,  is  from  without.  Hence  all  our  know- 
ledge of  arts,  sciences,  languages  ;  of  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  every  thing  in  which  human  life  is 
concerned.      Do   1,   by  this,  mean  to   depreciate 
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human  reason  as   a  thing  of  little  consequence  ? 
Far  from  it.     Reason,  I  am  sensible,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  render  us  capable  of  that  informa- 
tion  from  without,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
make  so  great  progress  in  knowledge.     For  want 
of   this   power   entirely,    or   at   least   in   the   re- 
quisite degree,  how  little,  comparatively,  is  the 
greatest    knowledge   which   the    most    sagacious 
of  the  brute  creation  can  attain  ?     I  cannot,  there- 
fore,  be  justly  thought  to  derogate  from  a  facul- 
ty which,  by  my  hypothesis,  constitutes  the  radical 
distinction  between  man  and  beast.     Would  a  man 
be  understood  to  depreciate  that  admirable  organ 
of  the  body,  the  eye,  because  he  affirmed,  that 
unless  the  world,  which  is  without  the  body,  fur- 
nished us  with  light,  our  eyes  could  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  us  ?     Reason  is  the  eye  of  the  mind  :  it  is 
in  consequence  of  our  possessing  it,  that  we  are 
susceptible  either  of  religion  or  of  law.     Now  the 
light  by  which  the  mental  eye  is  informed,  comes 
also  from  without,  and   consists  chiefly  in  testi- 
mony, human  or  divine. 

I  woidd  recommend  it,  therefore,  to  those, 
v/ho  are  accounted  the  most  refined  rationalists 
in  religion,  to  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  a  lit- 
tle, and  inquire  what  is  the  method  which  they, 
and  indeed  all,  must  follov/,  in  tlie  acquisition 
of  human  knowledge.  In  natural  history,  for 
example,  how  insignificant  would  be  our  pro- 
gress, if  our  conviction  were  to  be  regulated  by 
the  same  maxims  by  which  those  men  seem  to 
rejTulate  their  faith  in  matters  of  revelation  ?  If 
our  not   knowing  tlie  use  of  any  thing  were  a 
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sufficient  reason  for  disbelieving  its  existence, 
how  many  animals,  how  many  vegetables,  how 
many  inanimate  substances,  apparently  useless, 
or  even  noxious,  should  we  discard  out  of  our 
systems  of  nature,  inflexibly  denying  that  they 
exist  any-where,  except  in  the  disordered  imagi- 
nations of  men  ?  Nor  should  we  make  greater 
proficiency  in  the  other  branches  of  science.  Of 
nothing  have  we  clearer  evidence  than  of  this, 
that  by  means  of  the  food  which  animals  swallow, 
life  is  preserved,  the  body  is  nourished,  the  limbs 
graduall}^  advance  in  strength  and  size,  to  their 
full  maturity.  Yet,  where  is  the  philosopher, 
where  is  the  chemist,  who  can  explain,  or  will 
pretend  to  understand,  the  process  whereby  the 
nourishment  is  converted  into  chyle,  and  the  chyle 
into  blood,  and  the  blood  into  skin,  and  flesh,  and 
bones  and  sinews  ? 

Now  if,  in  matters  of  science,  merely  human, 
our  ignorance  of  the  use,  in  the  one  case,  and  of 
the  manner  of  operation,  in  the  other,  does  not 
preclude  our  belief  of  the  fact,  a  belief  which 
ultimately  rests,  in  most  cases,  on  the  testimony 
of  our  fellow-creatures ;  can  we  think  it  reasona- 
ble to  be  more  shy  of  admitting  a  fact,  on  the 
testimony  of  God,  when,  in  effect,  we  admit  that 
sufficient  ground  is  given  us  to  conclude  that  we 
have  his  testimony  ?  For  I  do  not  here  argue 
with  the  denyers  of  revelation,  but  with  those 
who,  professing  to  believe  it,  reject  its  obvious 
meaning.  Are  v/e  better  acquainted  with  things 
divine  than  with  tilings  human  .^  or  with  things 
eternal  than  with  things  temporal  ?     Our  Lord,  in 

VOL.    h  2 
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his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  things 
earthly  are  more  level  to  the  natural  capacity  of 
man  than  things  heavenly^  Yet  how  soon  would 
an  effectual  stop  be  put  to  our  progress  in  every 
branch,  even  of  earthly  science,  were  we  to  lay 
down  as  maxims,  that  the  existence  of  any  being, 
however  well  attested,  whereof  we  cannot  dis- 
cover the  use,  is  not  to  be  believed ;  and  that 
the  production  of  an  effect,  if  we  do  not  com- 
prehend the  mode  of  operation  in  the  cause,  is 
incredible  ?  The  much  greater  part  of  all  human 
knowledge,  whether  of  things  corporeal,  or  things 
spiritual,  things  terrestrial,  or  things  celestial,  is 
originally  from  information.  Revelation  means  no 
other  than  information  from  God ;  and  whatever 
human  knowledge  we  derive  from  the  testimony 
of  our  fellow-mortals,  which  is  more  than  ninety- 
nine  parts  in  a  hundred  of  all  we  are  possessed 
of,  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  re- 
velation from  man.  In  regard  to  both,  we  ought, 
no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  satisfied  that 
Vie  have  the  proper  testimony :  but  when  this 
point  is  ascertained,  I  think  it  unaccountable  to 
reject  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  divine  testi- 
mony (which  is  indirectly  to  reject  the  testimony), 
on  grounds  which  no  judicious  person  would 
think  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  rejecting  the 
testimony  of  a  man  of  character.  If  ye  have 
not  satisfactory  evidence,  that  what  claims  to 
be  the  testimony  of  God  is  really  such,  ye  are  no 
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doubt  entitled  to  reject  it.  But  do  not  first  ad- 
mit the  testimony,  and  afterwards  refuse  your 
assent  to  what  it  manifestly  implies  ;  and  that  for 
such  a  reason  as  would  prove  no  obstacle  to  your 
assent,  on  the  information  of  a  fellow-mortal. 
This  is  surely  the  reverse  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  humble  pious  Christian.  For  if 
we  receive  the  witness  of  men,,  the  witness  of  God 
is  greater*. 

Besides,  this  conduct,  in  rejecting  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  divine  testimony,  is  the  more  in- 
excusable, as  the  circumstance  on  which  the  re- 
jection is  founded,  is  such  as  the  whole  analogy 
of  nature  leads  us  to  expect,  in  all  the  works 
of  the  Creator.  If,  in  every  part  of  the  creation, 
we  find  that  there  are  many  creatures,  the  pur- 
pose of  whose  existence  we  cannot  investigate; 
and  that  there  are  hardly  any  natural  productions, 
in  which,  though,  from  experience,  we  may  dis- 
cover the  cause,  we  can  trace  its  operation ;  it 
is  but  just  to  conclude,  that  this  unsearchable- 
ness  to  human  faculties,  is  a  sort  of  signature  im- 
pressed on  the  works  of  the  Most  High,  and 
which,  when  found  in  any  thing  attested  as  from 
him,  ought  to  be  held,  at  least,  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  testimon}'. 

But,  though  nothing  can  be  more  different  from 
an  implicit  adoption  of  all  the  definitions,  distinc- 
tions, and  particularities  of  a  sect,  than  the  general 
disposition  of  the  rationalist ;  there  is  often  a  great 
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resemblance  in  their  methods  of  criticising,  and 
in  the  stretches  which  they  make  for  disguising 
the  natural  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text.  Each 
is,  in  this,  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  namely, 
to  obtrude  on  others  that  interpretation  which 
suits  his  favourite  hypothesis.  And,  if  we  may 
say  of  the  one,  that  he  is  too  foolish  to  be  im- 
proved by  teaching  ;  we  may,  with  equal  justice, 
say  of  the  other,  that  he  is  too  wise  to  attend  to 
it.  Revelation,  surel}^  was  never  intended  for 
such  as  he.  Our  Lord  said  to  the  Pharisees,  that 
he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  re- 
pentance^. We  may,  with  like  reason,  say,  he 
came  not  to  instruct  the  learned,  but  the  ignorant. 
Nay  he,  in  effect,  says  so  himself  It  was  to  babes 
in  knowledge,  not  to  sages,  that  the  things  of  God 
were  revealed  by  him*^.  The  disposition  of  chil- 
dren, so  often  recommended  as  necessary  for  our 
giving  a  proper  reception  to  the  Gospel,  and  ob- 
taining admission  into  the  kingdom,  refers  as  clear- 
ly to  the  teachable  temper  of  children,  free  from 
prepossessions  and  self-conceit,  as  to  their  humility 
and  innocence.  How  strongly  is  this  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  Apostle :  If  any  man  among 
you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  2vorld,  let  him  be- 
come a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise'' !  The  judicious 
and  candid  will  not  mistake  me,  as,  in  matters  of 
religion,  decrying  the  use  of  reason,  without 
which,  I  am  sensible,  we  cannot  proceed  a  single 
step ;  but  as  pointing  out  the  proper  application 
of  this  faculty. 

5  Mat.  ix.  13.         6  Mat.  xi.  25.         ^  i  Cor.  iii.  18. 
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In  what  concerns  revelation,  reason  has  a  two- 
fold province  ;  first,  to  judge  whether  what  is 
presented  to  us  as  a  revelation  from  God,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  as  the  divine  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  things  therein  contained,  be 
really  such  or  not ;  secondly,  to  judge  what  is  the 
import  of  the  testimony  given.  For  the  former 
of  these,  first,  the  external  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity offer  themselves  to  our  examination,  pro- 
phecy, miracles,  human  testimony ;  and  then  the 
internal,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  dispen- 
sation itself,  its  suitableness  to  the  rational  and 
moral  nature  of  such  a  creature  as  man.  As  to 
the  second  point,  the  meaning  of  the  revelation 
given  ;  if  God  has  condescended  to  employ  any 
human  language  in  revealing  his  will  to  men,  he 
has,  by  employing  such  an  instrument,  given  us 
reason  to  conclude  that,  by  the  established  rules 
of  interpretation  in  that  language,  his  meaning 
must  be  inteipreted.  Otherwise  the  use  of  the 
language  coidd  answer  no  end,  but  either  to  con- 
found, or  to  deceive.  If  the  words  of  God  were 
to  be  interpreted  by  another  set  of  rules  than 
that  with  which  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
founded  in  general  use,  presents  us  ;  with  no  pro- 
priety could  it  be  said,  that  the  divine  will  is  re- 
vealed to  us,  till  there  were  a  new  revelation  fur- 
nishing us  with  a  key  for  unlocking  the  old.  This 
consideration  points  to  the  necessity  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  and  of  criticism,  by  means  of  which, 
readers,  especially  of  a  distant  age  and  country, 
must  arrive  at  the  requisite  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage.    x\s  to  both  these,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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sacred  writers  address  themselves  to  our  reason. 
Why,  said  our  Lord^,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye 
not  what  is  right  f  And  the  Apostle  PauP :  / 
speak  as  to  ivise  men,  judge  ye  ivhat  I  say.  With 
the  first,  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  our  religion, 
I  am  not  here  concerned.  The  great  design  of 
this  work  is,  to  deliver  with  plainness,  in  our  own 
tongue,  a  very  essential  part  of  what  was,  more 
than  seventeen  centuries  ago,  communicated  in 
another  tongue,  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  re- 
mote from  ours.  It  was,  in  order  the  more  effec- 
tually to  answer  this  end,  particularly,  to  remove 
all  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  might 
prove  obstructions  in  the  way,  that  I  determined, 
on  reflection,  to  add  to  the  Version,  the  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertations,  and  the  Notes. 

The  necessary  aids  for  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  an  ancient  and  foreign  tongue,  are  more  or  few- 
er, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  distance  of  time  and  place,  and  the  great  dif- 
ference, in  respect  of  customs,  manners,  and  sen- 
timents, between  those  to  whom  the  sacred  writ- 
ers first  addressed  themselves,  and  the  present 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  could  not  fail  to  occa- 
sion our  meeting  with  some  difficulties.  And, 
although  it  cannot  be  justly  doubted,  that  a  good 
deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  some  points,  by 
the  labours  of  former  critics ;  it  can  as  little  be 
denied  that,  by  the  same  means,  many  things 
have  been  involved  in  greater  darkness.  In  other 
critical    inquiries,    wherein    religion   is   not   con- 
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cerned,  there  is  little  to  bias  the  judgment  in 
pronouncing  on  what  side  the  truth  lies.  But 
where  religion  is  concerned,  there  are  often,  not 
only  inveterate  prejudices,  but  secular  motives, 
to  be  surmounted,  to  whose  influence  few  can 
boast  an  entire  superiority.  Besides,  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  observe,  in  the  sequel,  that,  in 
what  relates  to  this  subject,  there  has  come  a 
gradual  change  on  the  meaning  of  many  words, 
consequent  on  the  changes  which  have  been  gra- 
dually introduced  into  the  church,  in  religious 
ceremonies,  modes  of  government,  and  formula- 
ries of  doctrine.  Old  names  are  given  to  things 
comparatively  new,  which  have,  by  insensible  de- 
grees, arisen  out  of  the  old,  and  have  at  last  sup- 
planted them. 

To  trace  such  changes  with  accuracy,  is  an  es- 
sential quality  of  philology.  A  translator,  when 
he  finds  that  the  words  used  by  former  transla- 
tors, though  right  at  first,  have  since  contracted 
a  meaning  different  from  that  in  which  they  were 
originally  employed,  sees  it  necessary,  that  he  may 
do  justice  both  to  his  author  and  to  his  subject,  to 
substitute  such  terms  as,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
are  adapted  to  convey  those  sentiments,  and  those 
only,  intended  by  the  author.  When  a  change 
is  made  from  what  people  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to,  it  is  justly  expected  that  the  reason, 
unless  it  be  obvious,  should  be  assigned.  Hence 
arises  the  propriety  of  scholia,  or  notes,  both  for 
vindicating  the  version,  and  for  supplying  fur- 
ther information,  which,  if  not  necessary  to  all, 
is,  to  most  readers,  highly  useful.     The  frequent 
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allusions   to   rites,    customs,   and  incidents,    well 
known  to  the  natives  of  the  writer's  country,  and 
to   his  contemporaries,  render  such  occasional  il- 
lustrations, as  can  be  given  in  the  notes,  verj^  ex- 
pedient for  those  of  distant  lands  and  ages.     It 
is  not  on   account   of  any   peculiar   obscurity  in 
sacred  writ,  that  more  has  been  judged  requisite 
in  this  way,  with  regard  to  it,  than  with  regard 
to  any  other  writings  ;  but  partly  on  account  of 
certain   peculiarities   in  the  case,   and  partly  on 
account  of  the   superior  importance   of  the  sub- 
ject.    Of  both    these    I    shall  have   occasion   to 
take    notice    in     the    Preliminary    Dissertations. 
There   is   a   further    use    in   bringing    additional 
light   for  viewing  these  subjects   in,   though  we 
admit  that  the  light  absolutely  necessary  was  not 
deficient   before.      To   brighten  our  perceptions 
is  to   strengthen  them ;  and  to  strengthen  them, 
is  to  give  them  a  firmer  hold  of  the  memory,  and 
to  render  them  more  productive   of  all  the  good 
fruits  that  might  naturally  be  expected  from  them. 
The   most  we  can  say  of  the   best  illustrations 
which,  from  the  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity, 
critics  have  been  enabled  to  give  the  sacred  text, 
is  like  that  which  the  ingenious  author  of  Poly- 
metis   says,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  his  inqui- 
ries  into   the   remains    of   ancient  sculpture   and 
painting,   for   throwing    light    upon    the    classics. 
"  The   chief  use,"   says  he'",    "  I  have  found   in 
"  this   sort   of  study,  has   not   been   so   much   in 
"  discovering   what  was   wholly   unknown,  as   in 
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"  strengthening  and  beautifying  what  was  known 
"  before.  When  the  day  was  so  much  over- 
"  cast  just  now,  you  saAV  all  the  same  objects 
"  that  you  do  at  present ;  these  trees,  that  river, 
"  the  forest  on  the  left  hand,  and  those  spreading 
"  vales  on  the  right :  but  now  the  sun  is  broke 
"  out,  you  see  all  of  them  more  clearly,  and  with 
"  more  pleasure.  It  shows  scarce  any  thing  that 
"  you  did  not  see  before  ;  but  it  gives  a  new  life 
"  and  lustre  to  every  thing  that  you  did  see." 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  on  this  sub- 
ject, many  things  have  been  advanced,  in  the  way 
of  illustration,  which  have  served  more  to  darken, 
than  to  illuminate,  the  sacred  pages.  I  have  great 
reason  to  think  that,  in  my  researches  into  this 
matter,  I  have  been  impartial  ;  but,  whether  I 
have  been  successful,  is  another  question :  for, 
though  partiality  in  the  method  of  conducting  an 
inquiry,  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  proving  un- 
fruitful, the  utmost  impartiality  will  not  always 
ensure  success.  There  are  more  considerations 
which,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  must  be  taken  into 
view,  than  even  readers  of  discernment  will  at 
first  have  any  apprehension  of.  Several  of  the 
changes  here  adopted,  in  translating  both  words 
and  idioms,  will,  I  know  well,  upon  a  superficial 
view,  be  judged  erroneous ;  and  many  of  them 
will  doubtless  be  condemned  as  frivolous,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will,  on  deeper  reflection,  be  ad- 
mitted, by  well  informed  judges,  both  to  be  more 
apposite  in  themselves,  and  to  render  the  matter 
treated  more  perspicuous. 

VOL.    I.  3 
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In  illustrating  the  principles  on  which  some  of 
the  changes  here  made  are  founded,  a  great  deal 
more,  in  the  way  of  critical  discussion,  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  argument, 
than  could,  with  propriety,  be  thrown  into  the 
notes.  A  conviction  of  this,  first  suggested  the 
design  of  discussing  some  points  more  fully  in 
preliminary  dissertations.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  use  which  these  discourses  were  intend- 
ed to  answer.  Though  there  has  appeared,  since 
the  revival  of  letters  in  the  West,  a  numerous  list 
of  critics  on  the  Bible,  little  has  been  done  for  as- 
certaining the  proper,  and,  in  some  respect,  pecu- 
liar, rules  of  criticising  the  sacred  books  ;  for  point- 
ing out  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  to  which 
the  different  methods  have  been  exposed,  and  the 
most  probable  means  of  surmounting  the  one,  and 
escaping  the  other.  Something  in  this  way  has 
been  attempted  here.  Besides,  I  have  been  the 
more  free  in  applying  my  philological  remarks  in 
these  discourses,  to  various  passages  in  the  other 
apostolical  writings,  as  I  had  a  more  extensive 
view  in  translating,  when  I  first  engaged  in  it, 
than  that  to  which  at  last  I  found  it  necessary  to 
confine  myself. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  interpretations  given, 
to  avoid,  with  equal  care,  an  immoderate  attach- 
ment to  both  extremes,  antiquity  and  novelty.  I 
am  not  conscious  that  I  have  in  any  instance,  been 
inclined  to  disguise  the  falsity  of  an  opinion,  be- 
cause ancient,  or,  with  partial  fondness,  hastily  to 
admit  its  truth,  because  new.  That  an  opinion  is 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude  is,  to  some,  a  powerful 
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recommendation  ;  to  others  it  appears  an  infallible 
criterion  of  error ;  to  those  who  are  truly  rational 
it  will  be  neither.  There  are,  indeed,  many  cases 
wherein  antiquity  and  universality  are  evidences 
of  some  importance.  It  has  been,  all  along,  my 
intention  never  to  overlook  these  circumstances, 
where  they  could  be  urged  with  propriety ;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  singularity  is  rather  an  unfavoura- 
ble presumption.  But  I  hope  that,  with  the  help 
of  some  things  which  are  treated  in  the  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertations,  the  intelligent  and  candid  read- 
er will  be  convinced,  that  nowhere  have  I  more 
effectually  restored  the  undisguised  sentiments  of 
antiquity,  than  where  I  employ  expressions  which, 
at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  proceed  from  the  af- 
fectation of  novelty.  I  have,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  observed  the  injunction  which  God  gave 
to  the  Prophet  Jeremiah"  :  I  have  stood  in  the 
ways  ;  I  have  looked  and  asked  for  the  old  paths. 
And  if,  in  this  research,  I  have,  in  any  instances 
proved  successful ;  men  of  discernment  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  be  sensible,  that  nowhere  have  I 
been  luckier  in  conveying  the  genuine  concep- 
tions of  the  most  venerable  antiquity,  than  in 
those  places  which,  to  a  superficial  examination, 
will  appear,  in  point  of  language,  most  chargeable 
with  innovation.  The  very  command,  to  look  and 
to  ask  for  the  old  paths,  implies  that  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  old  paths  are  deserted,  consequently 
untrodden,  and  known,  comparatively,  to  very  few. 
In  that  case,  it  is  manifest  that  the  person  who 
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would  recommend  them,  runs  the  risk  of  being 
treated  as  an  innovator.  This  charge,  therefore, 
of  affecting  novelty,  though  very  common,  must 
be,  of  all  accusations,  the  most  equivocal ;  since, 
in  certain  circumstances,  nothing  can  more  ex- 
pose a  man  to  it,  than  an  inflexible  adherence  to 
antiquity. 

I  may,  in  this  work,  have  erred  in  many  things : 
for  to  err  is  the  lot  of  frail  humanity  ;  and  no 
merely  human  production  ever  was,  or  ever  will 
be,  faultless.  But  I  can  sa} ,  with  confidence, 
that  I  have  not  erred  in  any  thing  essential.  And 
wherefore  am  I  thus  confident  ?  Because  I  am 
conscious  that  I  have  assiduously  looked  and  ask- 
ed for  the  old  paths  ;  that  I  have  sought  out  the 
good  way  ;  that  I  might,  at  all  hazards,  both  walk 
therein  myself,  and  recommend  it  to  others  :  and 
because  I  believe  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  : 
Whosoever  ivill  do  the  will  of  God,  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God^^.  This  I  think 
a  sufficient  security,  that  no  person,  who  is  truly 
thus  minded,  shall  err  in  what  is  essential.  In 
what  concerns  the  vitals  of  religion,  rectitude  of 
disposition  goes  farther,  even  to  enlighten  the 
mind,  than  acuteness  of  intellect,  however  impor- 
tant this  may  be,  in  other  respects.  But  the  ex- 
ercise of  no  faculty  is  to  be  despised,  that  can 
be  rendered,  in  any  degree,  conducive  to  our  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  God.  Nay,  it  is 
our  duty  to  exert  every  faculty  in  this  acquisition, 
as  much  as  possible. 

12  Jo.  vii.  17. 
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In  an  age  like  the  present,  wherein  literary  pro- 
ductions are  so  greatly  multiplied,  it  is  not  matter 
of  wonder  that  readers,  when  they  hear  of  any 
new  work,  inquire  about  what,  in  modern  phrase, 
is  called  the  originality  of  the  thoughts,  and 
the  beauties  of  style  it  possesses.  The  press  teems 
daily  with  the  labours  of  the  learned.  Plenty 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  commodity,  makes  peo- 
ple harder  to  be  pleased :  hence  it  happens,  that 
authors  are  sometimes  tempted,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  over-nice  and  fastidious  taste  of 
their  readers,  to  affect  paradoxes,  and  to  say 
things  extravagant  and  incredible,  being  more  so- 
licitous about  the  newness,  or  even  the  uncom- 
monness,  than  about  the  truth,  of  their  sentiments. 
Though  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  preference 
injudicious,  whatever  be  the  subject,  it  is  highly 
blameable  in  every  thing  wherein  religion  or  mo- 
rals are  concerned.  To  this  humour,  therefore, 
no  sacrifice  can  be  expected  here.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  the  present  work  is  translation.  A 
translator,  if  he  do  justice  to  his  author  and  his 
subject,  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality.  The 
thoughts  are  the  author's ;  the  translator's  busi- 
ness is  to  convey  them  unadulterated,  in  the 
words  of  another  language.  To  blend  them  with 
his  own  sentiments,  or  with  any  sentiments  which 
are  not  the  author's,  is  to  discharge  the  humble 
office  of  translator  unfaithfully.  In  the  Transla- 
tion here  offered,  I  have  endeavoured  to  conform 
strictly  to  this  obligation.  As  to  the  remarks  to 
be  found  in  the  Dissertations  and  Notes,  nothing 
was  farther  from  my  purpose  than,  in  any  instance. 
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to  sacrifice  truth  to  novelty.  At  the  same  time  I 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly  acknowledge  that, 
if  I  had  not  thought  myself  qualified  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  most  important  part  of  holy 
writ,  no  consideration  should  have  induced  me  to 
obtrude  my  reflections  on  the  Public.  If  I  have 
deceived  myself  on  this  article,  it  is,  at  the  worst, 
a  misfortune  which  appears  to  be  very  incident 
to  authors.  But,  if  some  readers,  for  different 
readers  will  think  differently,  should  find  me,  on 
some  articles,  more  chargeable  with  the  extreme 
of  novelty,  than  with  that  of  triteness  of  senti- 
ment ;  I  hope  that  the  novelty,  when  narrowly 
examined,  will  be  discovered,  as  was  hinted 
above,  to  result  from  tracing  out  paths  which 
had  been  long  forsaken,  and  clearing  the  ancient 
ways  of  part  of  the  rubbish  in  which,  in  the 
tract  of  ages,  the}^  had  unhappily  been  involved. 
Those  who  are  profoundly  read  in  theological  con- 
troversy, before  they  enter  on  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  divine  oracles,  if  they  have  the  dis- 
cernment to  discover  the  right  path,  which  their 
former  studies  have  done  much  to  prevent,  and 
if  they  have  the  fortitude  to  persevere  in  keeping 
that  path,  will  quickly  be  sensible,  that  they  have 
more  to  unlearn,  than  to  learn ;  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  truth  is  not  near  so  difficult  a  task,  as 
to  attain  a  superiority  over  rooted  errors  and  old 
prejudices. 

As  to  the  exposition  of  the  text,  where  there  is 
thought  to  be  any  difficulty,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
thing  new  can  be  reasonably  expected.  If,  out  of 
the  many  discordant  opinions  of  former  expositors, 
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I  shall  be  thought,  by  the  judicious,  to  have  gene- 
rally chosen  the  best  (that  is,  the  most  probable), 
I  have  attained,  in  regard  to  myself,  my  utmost 
wish.  On  this  article,  the  exercise  of  judgment 
is  requisite,  much  more  than  of  ingenuity.  The 
latter  but  too  often  misleads.  In  adopting  the  in- 
terpretation of  any  former  translator  or  expositor, 
I  commonly  name  the  author,  if  at  the  time  he  oc- 
cur to  my  memory ;  but  not  when  the  exposition 
has  been  so  long,  and  is  so  generally,  adopted, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  from  whom  it  ori- 
ginated. Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  when  no 
person  is  named,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  discoverer  myself.  A  person  will  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  or  read  a  particular  observation 
or  criticism,  though  he  does  not  recollect  from 
whom,  or  in  what  book ;  nay,  more,  to  reading  and 
conversation  we  doubtless  owe  many  sentiments, 
which  are  faithfully  retained,  when  the  manner 
wherein  they  were  acquired  is  totally  forgotten. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  much 
reading  in  this  way.  I  have  not  been  accustom- 
ed to  read  whole  commentaries.  My  Avay  is 
(what  I  recommend  to  others,  especially  stu- 
dents), to  consult  them  only  occasionally,  when, 
in  reading,  I  meet  with  any  difficulty ;  and  not 
even  then,  till  after  other  helps,  particularly  the 
various  readings,  the  ancient  versions,  the  context, 
and  the  use  of  the  sacred  writers  in  other  pas- 
sages, have  been,  with  the  aid  of  concordances, 
in  vain  recurred  to.  Some  seem  to  make  the 
V.  hole  study  of  Scripture  merely  an  exercise  of 
memory ;  in  my  opinion  it  consists  much  more  in 
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the  exercise  of  judgment  and  reflection.  It  is 
only  thus  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  that  acute- 
ness,  and  preserve  that  impartiality,  in  judging, 
which  will  secure  us  against  calling  any  man  fa- 
ther upon  earth.  In  this  way,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  best  expositors,  on 
different,  and  even  opposite,  sides,  without  sub- 
jecting ourselves  to  any.  We  may  expect  to 
meet,  in  all  of  them,  with  faults  and  imperfections : 
but,  if  I  can  safely  reason  from  experience,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  least  dogmatical,  the 
most  diffident  of  their  own  judgment,  and  mo- 
derate in  their  opinion  of  others,  will  be  ever 
found  the  most  judicious.  Those,  on  the  contra- 
ry, who  are  either  the  idolaters  of  their  own  rea- 
son, or  blindly  devoted  to  that  of  some  favourite 
doctor,  to  whom  they  have  implicitly  resigned 
their  understandings,  display  as  often  the  talent  of 
darkening  a  clear  passage,  as  of  enlightening  a 
dark  one.  However,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
even  such  may  not  be  sometimes  consulted  v/ith 
advantage.  Considerable  abilities  are  often  united 
in  the  same  person  with  considerable  defects. 
And  v/hatever  a  man's  prepossessions  in  point  of 
opinion  may  be,  there  are  some  things  in  Scrip- 
ture which  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  relation  to 
them.  In  regard  to  all  such,  it  may  justly  be  ex- 
pected, that  learning  and  talents  will  produce  some 
light.  There  are  few,  therefore,  who  have  really 
the  advantages  of  literature  and  abilities,  who, 
whatever  be  the  party  or  system  to  which  they 
have  attached  themselves,  may  not  occasionally 
pro\  e  useful  aids. 
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For  the  readings  here  adopted,  I  have  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  valuable  folio  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  published  by  Mill,  and 
that  published  by  Wetstein,  but  without  blindly 
following  the  opinion  of  either.  In  the  judgments 
formed  by  these  editors,  with  respect  to  the  true 
reading,  they  appear  to  be  in  extremes :  the  for- 
mer often  acquiesces  in  too  little  evidence,  the 
latter  requires  too  much.  This,  at  least,  holds  in 
general.  But  whether  I  agree  with,  or  differ  from, 
either,  or  both  of  these,  about  any  particular  read- 
ing by  which  the  sense  is  affected ;  that  every  in- 
telligent reader  may  judge  for  himself,  I  commonly 
assign  my  reason  in  the  notes.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, mean  to  enter  farther  into  the  subject,  or 
examine  the  critical  canons  on  which  they  found, 
or  the  opinions  they  have  given  on  the  compara- 
tive excellence  of  different  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions. What  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by 
Simon,  Bengelius,  Michaelis,  and  others,  renders 
any  discussion  here  the  less  necessary. 

For  the  ancient  versions,  where  it  appeared 
proper,  I  have  had  recourse  to  Walton's  Polyglot ; 
of  some,  as  the  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  or  as  it  is  now 
with  greater  probability  accounted,  the  Frankish, 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  modern  Greek,  and  the  Vul- 
gate, I  have  copies,  as  well  as  of  all  the  modern 
translations  quoted  in  this  work.  All  the  late 
English  translations  of  any  account,  I  had  pro- 
vided. There  is  indeed  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
that  I  have  not  met  with,  about  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  from  the  accounts  I  have  had  of  their 
plan  and  method,   and   from   some    specimens,  I 
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have  not  felt  much  solicitude.  I  am,  however,  far 
from  saying  that  these  may  not  also  have  their 
use,  and  be,  in  expressing  some  things,  luckier 
than  versions  which  are,  on  the  whole,  supe- 
rior. 

As  to  the  language,  particularly  of  the  version 
itself,  simplicity,  propriety,  and  perspicuity,  are  the 
principal  qualities  at  which  I  have  aimed.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  equally  clear  of  the  frip- 
pery of  Arias,  and  the  finery  of  Castalio.  If  I 
have  hazarded,  on  any  occasion,  incurring  the 
censure  of  the  generality  of  readers,  on  account 
of  the  diction,  I  am  certain  it  is  in  those  places 
where,  from  a  desire  of  conveying  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  exact  thought  of  the  author,  I 
have  ventured  to  change  some  expressions  to 
which  our  ears  have  been  long  accustomed.  But 
on  this  point  I  mean  to  say  nothing  further  in 
this  place.  The  reasons  on  which  I  have  pro- 
ceeded, in  such  alterations,  are  fully  explained  in 
the  preliminary  discourses,  which  I  consider  as 
so  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  many  things 
in  the  translation,  that  I  do  not  wish  the  judi- 
cious reader,  if,  in  any  degree,  acquainted  with 
the  original,  to  read  the  Version,  till  he  has  given 
these  Dissertations  a  very  attentive  and  serious 
perusal. 

As  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  translation  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  into  any  language  I  am 
acquainted  with,  which  I  did  not  think  might  be, 
in  several  places,  altered  for  the  better ;  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  Version  here  pre- 
sented to  the  Public  will,  by  any  class  of  readers. 
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be  accounted  faultless.  Part  of  this  work  has 
long  lain  by  me  in  manuscript  •,  for  I  may  justly 
say  of  it  what  Augustin,  if  I  remember  right,  says 
of  one  of  his  treatises,  Juvenis  inchoavij  senex  edi- 
di.  Now,  in  that  part  I  have  been  making  correc- 
tions, or  at  least  alterations,  every  year;  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  it  were  to  lie 
longer  by  me,  I  should  still  be  altering  and  cor- 
recting. As  I  am  not  an  implicit  follower  of  any 
man,  because  I  think  no  man  can  plead  an  ex- 
emption from  either  faults  in  practice,  or  errors  in 
opinion  ;  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  far  from  arrogat- 
ing to  myself  a  merit  which  I  refuse  to  acknow^ 
ledge  in  others.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  me 
distrust  my  own  judgment,  and  impartially  re- 
examine my  own  reasoning.  I  say  impartially,  be- 
cause I  am  conscious  that  I  have  often,  in  this 
manner,  revised  what  I  had  advanced,  when  I 
found  it  was  objected  to  by  a  person  of  discern- 
ment ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  revisal,  I  have 
been  convinced  of  my  mistake.  I  will  venture  to 
promise,  therefore,  that  I  shall  give  all  due  atten- 
tion to  any  criticisms  or  remarks,  candid  or  uncan- 
did,  which  shall  be  made  on  any  part  of  this  work. 
Criticisms  made  in  an  uncandid  manner  may,  as  to 
the  matter  of  them,  be  well  founded,  and,  on  that 
account,  deserve  attention.  But  if  there  appear  nei- 
ther reason  in  the  matter  of  the  criticism,  nor  can- 
dour in  the  manner  of  producing  it,  the  most  pru- 
dent part  in  an  author  is  to  let  it  pass  without  notice. 
If  the  language  of  the  translation,  in  the  third 
volume,  shall  be  thought  not  unsuitable,  and  suffi- 
ciently perspicuous,  I  have,  in  what  concerns  the 
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expression,  attained  my  principal  object.  The 
rest,  I  imagine,  will  be  intelligible  enough  to  those 
who  are  conversant  in  questions  of  Christian  an- 
tiquities and  criticism.  Sensible  of  the  disadvan- 
tages, in  point  of  style,  which  my  northern  situa- 
tion lays  me  under,  I  have  availed  myself  of  every 
opportunity  of  better  information,  in  i:egard  to  all 
those  terms  and  phrases,  in  the  Version,  of  which 
I  was  doubtful.  I  feel  myself  under  particular 
obligations,  on  this  account,  to  one  Gentleman, 
my  valuable  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Beattie, 
who,  though  similarly  situated  with  myself,  has, 
with  greater  success,  studied  the  genius  and  idiom 
of  our  language ;  and  of  whom  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  add,  that  the  acknowledged  purity  of 
his  own  diction,  is  the  least  of  his  many  qualifica- 
tions as  an  author.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  I  have  taken,  I  shall  be  found,  in  many 
places,  to  need  the  indidgence  of  the  English  read- 
er, it  will  not  much  surprise  me.  One  who  often 
revises  and  alters,  will  sometimes  alter  for  the 
worse :  and,  in  changing,  one  has  not  always  at 
hand  a  friend  to  consult  with.  The  apology  which 
Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  in  the  second 
century,  makes  for  his  language,  in  a  book  he 
published  in  defence  of  religion,  appears  to  me 
so  candid,  so  modest,  so  sensible,  at  the  same  time 
so  apposite  to  my  own  case,  that  I  cannot  avoid 
transcribing  and  adopting  it :  "  Non  autem  ex- 
"  quires  a  nobis  qui  apud  Celtas  commoramur,  et 
"  in  barbarum  sermonem  plerumque  avocamur, 
"  orationis  artem  quam  non  didicimus,  neque  vim 
"  conscriptoris  quam  non  affectavimus,  neque  orna- 
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"  mentum  verborum,  neque  suadelam  quam  nesci- 
"  mus  :  sed  simpliciter  et  vere  et  idiotice,  ea  quae 
"  tibi  cum  dilectione  scripta  sunt,  cum  dilectione 
"  percipies ;  et  ipse  augeas  ea  penes  te,  ut  magis 
"  idoneus  quam  nos,  quasi  semen  et  initia  ac- 
"  cipiens  a  nobis  ;  et  in  latitudine  sensus  tui, 
"  in  multum  fructificabis  ea,  quae  in  paucis  a 
"  nobis  dicta  sunt ;  et  potenter  asseres  iis  qui 
"  tecum  sunt,  ea  qusB  invalide  a  nobis  relata 
«  sunt^l" 

Need  I,  in  so  late  and  so  enlightened  an  age, 
subjoin  an  apology  for  the  design  itself,  of  giving 
a  new  translation  of  any  part  of  scripture  ?  Yet 
there  are  some  knowing  and  ingenious  men,  who 
seem  to  be  alarmed  at  the  mention  of  translation, 
as  if  such  an  attempt  would  sap  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  edifice,  and  put  the  faith  of 
the  people  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing buried  in  its  ruins.  This  is  no  new  appre- 
hension. The  same  alarm  was  taken  so  early  as 
the  fourth  century,  when  Jerom  was  employed  in 
preparing  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Lat- 
in ;  or,  at  least,  in  making  such  alterations  and 
corrections  on  the  old  Italic,  as  the  original  and  the 
best  Latin  manuscripts  should  appear  to  warrant. 
The  people  in  general  exclaimed ;  and  even  the 
learned  were  far  from  applauding  an  attempt  which, 
in  their  judgment,  was  so  bold  and  so  dangerous. 
I  do  not  allude  to  the  abuse  thrown  out  by  RufFi- 
nus,  because  he  was  then  at  variance  with  Jerom 
on  another  account ;    but  even  men,   who  were 
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considered  as  the  lights  of  the  age,  were  not  with- 
out their  fears.  Augustin,  in  particular,  who  ad- 
mired the  profound  erudition  of  Jerom,  and  had  a 
high  esteem  of  his  talents,  yet  dreaded  much,  that 
the  consequence  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  ; 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disapprobation 
in  very  strong  terms.  That  interpreter,  however, 
persevered,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  discourage- 
ments, the  dissuasion  of  friends,  the  invectives  of 
enemies,  and  the  unfavourable  impressions  which, 
by  their  means,  were  made  upon  the  people. 
The  version  was  made  and  published  :  and  those 
hideous  bugbears  of  fatal  consequences,  which 
had  been  so  much  descanted  on,  were  no  more 
heard  of. 

Luckily,  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the 
new  version,  by  public  authority.  Though  Da- 
masus,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  was  known  to  fa- 
vour it,  the  attempt  to  obtrude  it  upon  the  people, 
would  probably  have  awaked  such  a  persecution 
against  it,  as  would  have  stifled  it  in  the  birth. 
On  the  contrary,  its  success  was  left  entirely,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  to  the  efficiency  of  its  own  merit. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  prejudice  very  soon 
subsided :  many  of  those  who  were  at  first  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  undertaking,  were  entirely 
reconciled  to  it.  Augustin,  himself,  came  to  be 
convinced  that  it  was  guiltless  of  those  horrors 
which  his  warm  imagination  had  foreboded.  Nay, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  recur  to  it  for  aid,  in  ex- 
plaining the  Scriptures.  The  version,  thus  qui- 
etly introduced  about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or 
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the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  century,  and  left  to  its 
fate,  to  be  used  by  those  who  liked  it,  and  neg- 
lected by  those  who  disliked  it,  advanced  in  repu- 
tation every  day.      The   people  very  soon,  and 
very  generally,  discovered  that,  along  with  all  the 
simplicity  they  could  desire,  it  was,  in  every  re- 
spect, more  intelligible,  and,  consequently,  both 
more   instructive,  and  more   agreeable,  than  the 
old.     The  immediate  effect  of  this  general  con- 
viction, was  greatly  to  multiply  the  copies,  which 
proved,   in   a   very  few  centuries,   the   total   ex- 
tinction of  the  Italic,  formerly  called  the  Vulgate, 
version,  and  the  establishment  of  the  present  Vul- 
gate,  or  Jerom's    translation   in   its   room.       To 
make  this  sudden  revolution,  which  is  a  matter  of 
so  much   importance,   better   understood   by  the 
unlearned,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  no  law  of  the  church,  or  indeed  of 
any  Christian  country,  that  the  old  Italic  first,  and 
the   present   Vulgate    afterwards,    were   used   in 
churches  in  the  offices  of  religion.     Such  matters 
were  regulated  in  every  individual  church,  by  the 
bishop  and  presbyters  of  that  church,  as  appeared 
most  for  the  edification  of  the  people.     Now  the 
general  and  growing  reputation  of  the  new  ver- 
sion, made  it  soon  supplant  the  old.     As  it  was 
not  to  any  law  of  church  or  state,  that  the  Italic 
owed  its  promotion  at  first ;  so  it  required  no  law 
of  either,  to  make  it  give  place,  quietly,  to  a  bet- 
ter version.     After  this  of  Jerom  had  come  gra- 
dually to  obtain  every  where  the  preference,  and 
to  be  used  in  private  families,  by  individuals,  it 
might  be  expected  that  so  general  an  approbation 
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would  gradually  usher  it  into  the  churches.  For 
an  authoritative  sentence,  of  either  pope  or  coun- 
cil, in  favour  of  any  translation,  was  a  thing  un- 
heard of  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  obtained  in 
favour  of  the  present  Vulgate.  Now,  the  Vulgate, 
we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  had  been,  for  ages 
before,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  all  ranks,  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  prerogatives  conferred  by 
that  council. 

But,  though  the  introduction  of  a  new  transla- 
tion produced  none  of  those  terrible  consequences 
which  had  been  presaged ;  though,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  rendering  the  style  of  Scripture  purer, 
as  well  as  more  perspicuous,  it  came  soon  to  be 
read  by  the  people  with  greater  pleasure  and  im- 
provement ;  3  et  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  cla- 
mour and  jealousies  that  had  been  raised  on  this 
subject,  Avere  productive  of  one  very  unfavourable 
effect  upon  the  interpreter.  Though  it  did  not 
make  him  desist  from  his  undertaking,  it  made 
him  prosecute  it  with  a  timidity  which  has  proved 
hurtful  to  the  work  itself.  Many  things  v.hich, 
by  the  old  interpreter,  liad  been  improperly  ren- 
dered ;  many  things  which  had  been  obscurely,  or 
even  unintelligibly,  expressed,  Jerom,  through 
dread  of  the  scandal  wliich  too  many  changes 
might  occasion,  has  left  as  he  found  them.  We 
have,  thcrelbre,  the  utmost  reason  to  conclude,  that 
to  this  cause  alone  it  is  imputable,  that  the  present 
Vulgate  is  not  greatly  superior  to  what  we  find  it. 
Jerom  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
danger  to  which  his  attempt  exposed  him.      This 
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appears  from  many  parts  of  his  writings;  parti- 
cularly from  his  letter  to  pope  Damasus,  pre- 
fixed to  the  translation  of  the  Gospels :  "  Pericu- 
"  losa  presumptio,"  says  he,  "  judicare  de  cseteris^ 
"  ipsum  ab  omnibus  judicandum :  senis  mutare 
"  linguam,  et  canescentem  mundum  ad  initia  re- 
"  trahere  parvulorum.  Quis,  enim,  doctus  pariter 
"  vel  indoctus ;  cum  in  manus  volumen  assump- 
"  serit ;  et  a  saliva  quam  semel  imbibit,  viderit 
"  discrepare,  quod  lectitat ;  non  statim  erumpat 
"  in  vocem,  me  falsarium,  me  clamajis  esse  sacri- 
"  legum,  qui  audeam  aliquid  in  veteribus  libris, 
"  addere,  mutare,  corrigere." 

How  dismal  were  the  apprehensions  which  were 
entertained  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  on 
account  of  the  many  translations  of  Scripture* 
which  came  in  quick  succession,  one  after  another? 
Have  men's  fears  been  justified  by  the  effect  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  violent  concussion  of 
parties  at  the  Reformation  produced,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  number  of  controversies, 
which  were,  for  some  time,  hotly  agitated :  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  in  being  before 
those  versions  were  made.  And  if  a  few  have 
arisen  since,  many  have  subsided,  which  once  made 
a  great  noise,  and  produced  a  great  ferment  in  the 
church.  Nothing  will  be  found  to  have  conduced 
more  to  subvert  the  dominion  of  the  metaphysical 
theology  of  the  schoolmen,  with  all  its  interminable 
questions,  cobweb  distinctions,  and  wars  of  words, 
than  the  critical  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
to  which  the  modern  translations  have  not  a  little 
contributed.     Nothing  has  gone  farther  to  satisfy 
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reasonable  men  that,  in  many  of  the  profound  dis- 
putes of  theologians,  revelation  could  not,  with  jus- 
tice, be  accused  of  giving  countenance  to  either 
side.  Yet  no  disputes  have  been  productive  of 
more  rancour  in  the  disputants,  or  been  carried  on 
with  greater  virulence,  than  those  which  are  mere- 
ly verbal. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  introduction  of  dif- 
ferent translations  tends  to  unsettle  men  in  their 
principles,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  authority 
of  sacred  writ,  which,  say  they,  is  made  to  speak 
so  variously  in  these  productions.  For  my  part,  I 
have  not  discovered,  that  this  is,  in  any  degree,  the 
effect.  The  agreement  of  all  the  translations,  as  to 
the  meaning,  in  every  thing  of  principal  conse- 
quence, makes  their  differences,  when  properly 
considered,  appear  as  nothing.  They  are  but  like 
the  inconsiderable  variations  in  expression  which 
different  witnesses,  though  all  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable, employ  in  relating  the  same  fact.  They 
rather  confirm  men's  faith  in  Scripture,  as  they 
show,  in  the  strongest  light,  that  all  the  various 
ways  which  men  of  discordant  sentiments  have  de- 
vised, of  rendering  its  words,  have  made  no  mate- 
rial alteration,  either  on  the  narrative  itself,  or  on 
the  divine  instructions  contained  in  it.  People  are 
at  no  loss  to  discover,  that  the  difference  among  in- 
terpreters  lies  chiefly  in  this,  that  one  renders  the 
account  of  things,  which  that  book  exhibits,  more 
intelligible,  more  perspicuous,  or  even  more  affect- 
ing, than  another.  These  differences  are,  I  ae- 
knoAvledge,  of  great  moment  to  readers  ;  they  are 
such  as  may  show  one  version  to  be  greatl}'  supe- 
rior to  another  in  point  of  use ;  }'et  as  they  are  all 
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compatible  with  justness  of  representation  in  every- 
thing essential  to  the  historical  and  didactic  parts 
of  the  work,  they  are  so  far  from  affecting  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  whole,  that  they  serve  not  a  little  to 
confirm  it.  A  gentleman,  who  knows  neither 
Greek  nor  Hebrew,  but  understands  Latin,  and 
several  modern  tongues,  told  me  once,  he  had  read 
the  New  Testament  in  different  languages,  and 
that  he  had  reaped  considerable  benefit  from  the 
practice,  in  more  ways  than  one ;  particularly  in 
this,  that  those  versions  served  as  vouchers  for  the 
fidelity  of  one  another,  by  their  concurrence  in 
every  thing  essential  in  that  book;  for  when  it 
was  considered  that  the  translators  were  not  only 
men  of  different  nations,  but  of  hostile  sects,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  church  of  England-men,  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  Remonstrants,  &c.  their  perfect  harmo- 
ny on  all  material  points,  is  the  best  pledge  we 
could  desire  of  their  veracity. 

Of  nearly  the  same  kind  and  consequence  have 
been  the  fears  which  even  judicious  men  have  en- 
tertained about  the  publication  of  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Scriptures.  These  readings  are  tre- 
mendous only,  when  considered  in  a  general  view, 
and  when  we  are  told  of  the  number  they  amount 
to.  Nothing  serves  more  to  undeceive  us,  than 
to  consider  them  in  detail,  and  fairly  examine 
those  collections.  I  will  acknowledge,  for  one, 
that  I  believe  I  should  not  have  been  easily  per- 
suaded till  I  made  the  experiment,  that  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture  could  be  so  little  injured  by 
them.  The  actual  collection  is,  therefore,  of  great 
consequence,  for  satisfying  candid  and  reasonable 
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men,  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  so  formidable, 
as  the  vague  and  general  representations  of  their 
number  and  weight  would  lead  men  to  conclude. 
Now,  if  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Whitby,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  and  abilities,  was  alarmed  at 
Mill's  publication,  as  dangerous  to  the  cause,  not 
only  of  Protestantism,  but  of  Christianity  itself ; 
we  need  not  be  surprised,  that  men  of  inferior 
talents,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
criticism,  should  look  on  the  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  Kennicot,  or  of  the  New  by  Mill, 
or  by  Wetstein,  as,  at  least,  a  very  hazardous  ex- 
periment. Yet,  now  that  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  is  there  any  appearance  of  those 
evils  which  have  been  dreaded  from  it  ?  I  am 
not  sensible  that  there  is.  It  is  true,  that  Kenni- 
cot's  publication  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  re- 
cent, that  we  have  scarcely  yet  had  time  to  dis- 
cover its  consequences ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  reception  given  to  the  New,  we  have  no 
ground  to  fear  them.  Mill's  work  has  been  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Public  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  Wetstein's  for  not  much  less.  Yet  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  discover  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  any  reasonable  man,  or  even  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people,  the  cause  of  Christianity  has 
suffered  by  these  publications.  I  know  that  the 
most  enlightened  readers  have  judged  them  to  be, 
in  many  respects,  of  service  to  the  cause :  and  the 
opinion  of  the  most  enlightened,  where  there  is 
no  interference  of  secular  motives,  or  of  violent 
measures,  will  always  prove  at  last  the  opinion  of 
the  generality. 
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Soon  after  Mill's  edition  appeared,  which  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  became  a 
topic  for  declamation  to  sceptics  and  freethinkers. 
There  needed  but  a  little  time,  in  which  men 
might  canvass  those  variations,  to  convince  every 
person  who  reflected,  that  there  was  nothing  ter- 
rible in  the  case.  Accordingly,  he  would  now  be 
deemed  but  a  sorry  advocate  for  the  infidel  hypo- 
thesis, who  should  have  recourse  to  an  argument 
which,  if  allowed  to  have  any  validity,  would  sub- 
vert our  belief  in  all  history  whatever,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  Gospel ;  for  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  have  not  been  exposed  to 
more  hazards  from  transcribers,  than  other  ancient 
writings.  Now,  if  any  one  should  say.  We  can 
believe  nothing  in  ancient  history,  on  account  of 
the  variations  to  be  found  in  the  different  editions 
and  manuscripts  of  the  different  authors,  no  man 
of  common  sense  would  think  him  fit  to  be  ar- 
gued with.  Yet  there  is  one  reason  (without 
recurring  to  a  miraculous  interposition)  to  think, 
that  we  have  more  security  of  a  faithful  trans- 
mission of  the  Scriptures,  than  of  any  composition 
merely  human.  The  supposed  sacredness  of  the 
former,  serves  as  a  guard  to  them,  and  makes  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  transcribers  afraid  to  take 
those  freedoms  with  them  which  they  would,  with- 
out scruple,  take  with  other  writings.  The  ex- 
cessive, nay,  even  superstitious,  scrupulosity, 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  absurdly  literal 
versions  of  Scripture,  is  a  strong  presumption  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
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Those  who  consider  rehgion  as  no  other  than 
a  political  engine,  have  reason,  I  own,  to  be  alarm- 
ed. But  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  per- 
suaded that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  founded  in 
truth,  and  consequently  divine,  are  inexcusable  in 
their  fears  of  canvassing  it  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  falsehood,  not  truth ;  it  is  guilt,  not  innocence, 
which  studiously  excludes  the  light,  and  flies  ex- 
amination. This  our  reason  teaches;  this  our 
religion  also  teaches.  For  whosoever  doth  evil, 
saith  our  Lord^^  hateth  the  light,  and  shunneth  it, 
lest  his  deeds  should  be  detected.  But  he  who 
oheyeth  the  truth,  cometh  to  the  light,  that  it  may 
be  manifest  that  his  actions  are  agreeable  to  God. 
Fears  of  this  kind,  in  these  latter  ages  (for  from 
the  beginning  they  were  not),  originated  with  the 
Romanists.  The  Protestants  thought  they  saw 
clearly  the  reason  of  their  apprehensions  on  this 
subject,  and  were  not  surprised  at  them.  The 
measures  employed  by  the  party  were  all  of  a 
piece,  and  not  badly  suited  to  the  end  they  had  in 
view.  Such  were  their  index  expurgatorius,  their 
inquisitions,  their  licensers  of  books,  their  prohi- 
bitions, and  other  methods,  for  discouraging  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  preventing  the 
people's  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  Of 
such  measures  the  secret  springs,  as  well  as  the 
manifest  tendency,  furnished  ample  matter  of 
declamation  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Romish  es- 
tablishment. 

It  is  not  with  pleasure  that  I  add,  but  impar- 
tiality obliges  me,  for  it  is  too  true,  that  when 
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matters  in  any  place  took  such  a  tum,  as  to  throw 
the  secular  power  into  the  hands  of  any  party  of 
such  adversaries  ;  those  of  that  party  too  often  be- 
trayed a  propensity  to  recur  to  some  of  the  mea- 
sures they  had  before  so  universally  and  so  loudly 
reprobated.  We  may,  however,  now,  with  some 
confidence,  affirm,  that  it  is  rather  too  late  a  period 
in  the  age  of  the  world  to  think  of  such  odious  ex- 
pedients. By  the  invention  of  printing,  and  by  the 
many  discoveries  and  improvements  which  have 
extended  the  intercourse  of  nations,  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is,  at  present,  so  much  facilitated 
and  accelerated,  in  all  civilized  countries,  that  it 
will  not  be  checked  in  its  progress,  nor  will  truth 
be  overborne,  by  those  expedients  which  were 
found  fully  sufficient  for  the  purpose  formerly. 
Nay,  so  evident  is  this  become,  that  even  that  for- 
midable power,  which  so  long  made  ignorance  a 
principal  engine  of  government,  seems  compelled, 
at  length,  to  shift  her  ground,  and  to  appear  among 
the  foremost  in  patronizing  what  must  conduce  to 
the  furtherance  of  knowledge. 

It  is  little  more  than  two  centuries  since  the 
authenticity  of  the  Vulgate  version  was  formally 
affirmed,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
Immediately  after  that  sentence,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  prevalent  opinion  of  zealous  Ro- 
manists, that  that  translation  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  inspired,  and  consequently  as  absolutely 
faultless.  On  this  account,  the  champions  of  the 
party  did  not  hesitate  to  exalt  it  far  above  the 
original,  which,  though  they  acknowledged  to  have 
been  inspired,  they  affirmed  to  have  been,  since 
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that  time,  miserably  corrupted,  in  passing  through 
the  hands  of  collators  and  copists.      In  about  a 
century  after,  how  much  more  moderate  the  opin- 
ions, even  of   Romanists,  were  become,   appears 
sufficiently  from  what  we  are  informed  of,  on  this 
subject,  in  Simon's  Critical  History.     The  high 
style,  so   common   with   theologians,   and  former 
controvertists,  was  heard  no  more.     All  moderate 
and  judicious  Romanists  were  ashamed  of  it.     The 
prevalent  opinion  of  such  was  then,  what  no  rea- 
sonable Protestant  will  dissent  from  at  this  day, 
that,  in  every  thing  essential  to  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice   of  a  Christian,   it  was  a  good   version,  and 
might   be    safely   used.      "  Opinionum   commenta 
"  delet  dies."     Let  not  the  hand  of  power  inter- 
fere; let  there  be  neither  bribes  nor  terrors,  to 
bias  the  mind  on  either  side ;  and  men  of  the  most 
opposite  factions    will    soon   become   reasonable, 
and  learn  to  understand  one  another.     Free  and 
fair  discussion  will  ever  be  found  the  firmest  friend 
to  truth.     At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  most  mode- 
rate of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  were,  however, 
convinced  that,  in  deference  to  the  council's  de- 
claration, every  true  son  of  the  church,  who,  for 
the  use  of  the  people,  purposed  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  ought  to  trans- 
late from  the  Vulgate  version  only.     What,  then, 
would  those  people  have  thought  of  a  new  trans- 
lation into  Latin,  by  one  of  their  own  priests,  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  ?     They  had  some 
specious  grounds,  I  acknowledge,  for  considering 
it  as  presumptuous,  at  least  in    the   appearance 
which  it  has,  of  setting  up  the  opinion  of  an  indi- 
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vidual,  ill  opposition  to  the  declared  judgment  of 
the  church.  Yet  in  little  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  Critical  History,  ano- 
ther priest  of  the  oratory  undertook,  and,  with  the 
pope's  approbation,  executed,  a  new  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  into  Latin, 
in  which  he  corrects  the  errors  of  the  Vulgate, 
with  as  much  freedom  as  any  candid  Protestant 
could  have  done.  Is  there  not  reason,  then,  to 
say,  that  Rome  seems  to  have  changed  her  mea- 
sures .-*  How  great  was  the  encouragement  which 
was  given  lately  by  the  most  eminent  personages 
in  that  church,  to  the  labours  of  an  English  Pro- 
testant, who  undertook  to  give  the  Public  a  more 
correct  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  the 
various  readings,  than  the  Christian  world  had  en- 
joyed before  "^ 

But  if  Rome,  from  whatever  motive  it  may 
arise,  shall  now,  at  length,  judge  it  proper  to  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  as- 
sist in  furnishing  the  world  with  light  and  infor- 
mation ;  is  it  incumbent  on  Protestants,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  their  former  maxims,  to  do  their  utmost 
to  withhold  the  light,  and  involve  matters,  as 
much  as  possible,  in '  darkness  .^  Might  it  not,  in 
that  case,  be  justly  concluded,  that  they  were 
actuated,  not  by  the  love  of  truth,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  faction ;  and  that  they  had  become,  at 
last,  enemies  to  the  light,  finding,  upon  further 
inquiry,  that  the  light  was  no  friend  to  their 
cause  ?  As  no  judicious  Protestant  can  seriously 
think  that  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  this,  let 
not  any  one  act  as  if  he  suspected  it.     If  there 
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were  ground  for  suspicion,  this  itself  would  be  an 
additional  reason  for  inquiry  ;  unless  we  are  absurd 
enough  to  be  more  attached  to  a  sect  than  to 
truth ;  and  to  have  more  of  that  bigotry,  and  im- 
plicit faith,  which  are  of  the  essence  of  supersti- 
tion, than  we  hare  of  genuine  religion,  which  is 
ever  found  a  reasonable  service,  and  as  completely 
amiable  as  the  other  is  hateful. 

Yet,  is  there  not,  even  in  some  who  are  the 
friends  of  truth,  and  the  friends  of  freedom,  who, 
in  religion,  as  in  other  matters,  would  give  scope 
to  inquiry  and  communication  ;  a  sort  of  jealousy, 
on  the  article  of  translation,  which  makes  them 
less  equitable,  less  candid,  judges,  in  regard  to  it, 
than  in  regard  to  any  other  matter  that  comes 
under  their  discussion  ?  They  are  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  the  common  version  ;  and  though  they 
are  far  from  ascribing  any  supernatural  power  to 
the  translators,  they  aje  afraid  of  the  detection  of 
any  error  which  might  make  that  version  sink  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people.  '  This,'  say  they, 
'  could  not  be  productive  of  a  good  effect,  either 
'  on  the  faith  of  the  nation,  or  on  their  practice  ; 
'  for,  as  the  people  cannot  be  supposed  nice  in  dis- 
'  tinguishing ;  their  Bible,  and  their  religion,  are 
'  to  them  the  same  thing.  By  discrediting  the 
'  one,  you  injure  the  other ;  and,  by  introducing 
'  questions  about  the  proper  rendering  of  a  pas- 
'  sage,  you  weaken  the  effect  of  the  whole.'  As 
there  is  some  plausibility  in  this  method  of  argu- 
ing, I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  more  thoughts  on 
the  subject. 
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In  every  question  relating  to  fact,  where  expe- 
rience may  be  had,  our  safest  recourse  is  to  expe- 
rience.     Since   the   beginning    of   the    sixteenth 
century,  many  Latin  translations  of  the  Bible,  of 
very   different   characters,   have   been   published. 
Can  we  justly  say  that,  by  means  of  these,  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  among  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  original,  but    are  readers    of  those 
versions,  has  been  weakened,  and  scepticism  has 
been  promoted  ?     I  do  not  think  that,  with  any 
shadow  of  reason,  this  can  be  asserted.     If  people 
will  but  reflect,  they  will  soon  be  sensible,  that  it 
is  not  among  the  readers  of  Scripture,  either  in  the 
original,  or  in  translations,  that  those  evils  chiefly 
abound.     But   there    are   many  other   species   of 
reading,  and  many  other  causes  to  be  traced,  by 
which  the  effects  above  mentioned  may  be  amply 
accounted  for.     To  me  it  is  evident,  that  of  all 
sorts  of  reading  and  study,  that  of  the  Scriptures 
is  the  most  innocent  of  those  evil  consequences. 
So  the   sacred  writers,  themselves,  have  thought, 
by  whom  this  reading  is  often  and  warmly  recom- 
mended, and  not  only  reading  the  Scriptures,  but 
searching  into   them,   and    meditating    on   them. 
Now,  those  who  seriously  comply  with  these  in- 
junctions, will  never  reject  any  aid  by  which  they 
may   be   enabled    to   discover  what  lies   deeper 
than   the   surface ;    so,  also,  have   thought  those 
pious  men  celebrated  in  Scripture,  as  having  drawn 
much  profit    and  delight    from  this   exercise.      I 
would  not  say  so  much  for  the  reading  of  theolog- 
ical controversy ;  yet  I  would  not  that  men,  who 
liked  this  species  of  reading,  were  restrained  from 
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using  it.  The  accidental  bad  consequences  which 
may  accrue  to  individuals,  from  any  literary  pur- 
suit, are  of  no  consideration,  compared  with  the 
general  advantage  resulting  from  the  liberty  of 
search,  and  free  communication  of  knowledge.  No 
person  would  think  it  better  for  the  world  that  all 
men  were  enslaved,  because  some  men  make  a 
very  bad  use  of  their  freedom. 

On  the  first  publication  of  Erasmus'  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin,  much  offence 
was  taken  by  many,  and  dismal  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  the  hurt  it  would  do  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  Christianit} .  Even  men  who 
were  esteemed  both  moderate  and  judicious, 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was,  at  least,  a  hazardous 
experiment.  The  experiment,  however,  has  been 
tried,  not  only  b)^  him,  but  by  several  others 
since  his  time.  Yet  there  is  not  one,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  who  has  pretended  to  deduce  from  that, 
or  any  other  translation,  the  irreligion  and  incredu- 
lity of  the  times. 

To  come  to  our  own  case ;  Have  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  this  island,  I  may  almost 
say,  since  the  days  of  Wickliff,  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  English,  ever  been  found  to 
lessen  their  authority  ?  I  have  not  heard  this 
affirmed  by  any  body.  Yet  every  new  version 
altered,  and  pretended  to  correct,  many  things  in 
those  which  had  preceded.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  private  judgment  of  individuals,  concerning 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  different  transla- 
tions, we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  evidence, 
that   their    number  did,  in  the  smallest   degree, 
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derogate  from  the  veneration  for  holy  writ  gener- 
ally entertained  by  the  people.  Against  the  com- 
mon translation,  in  use  at  present,  which  was  made 
and  authorized  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  there  were  precisely  the  same 
exceptions  taken,  founded  in  the  like  apprehen- 
sions of  pernicious  consequences.  Whoever  will 
consult  the  preface  of  that  translation,  and  read 
the  paragraph  which  is  titled  on  the  margin.  The 
speeches  and  reasons  both  of  our  brethren  and  of 
our  adversaries  against  this  work ;  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  they  coincide  with  what 
has  been  thrown  out,  of  late,  against  any  new  at- 
tempt of  the  same  kind.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
from  the  days  of  Jerom  to  the  present,  the  same 
terrible  forebodings  have  always  accompanied  the 
undertaking,  and  vanished  on  the  execution,  inso- 
much that  the  fatal  effects  predicted,  have  never 
afterwards  been  heard  of  ■' 

Now,  to  take  the  matter  in  another  view ;  the 
cause  assigned  is  nowise  adequate  to  the  effect. 
If  the  different  ways  of  rendering  one  passage 
may  make  the  unlearned  doubtful  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  that  passage,  the  perfect  harmony 
of  the  different  interpreters,  as  far  as  regards  the 
sense,  in  many  more  passages  ;  nay,  I  may  justly 
say,  in  every  thing  that  can  be  considered  as  es- 
sential in  the  history  and  doctrine,  serves  as  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  these  in  particular. 
The  different  translators  are  like  so  many  different 
touchstones.  Those  truths  which  can  stand  such 
numerous  trials,  are  rendered  quite  indubitable. 
I  know  not  any,   even  of  the  common    people, 
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that  are  possessed  of  an  ordinary  measure  of  un- 
derstanding, who  need  to  be  told,  that  it  is  in  the 
meaning,  and  not  in  the  sound,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  lies  :  or,  as  the  English  translators 
have  well  expressed  it :  "  Is  the  kingdom  of  God 
*'  become  words  or  syllables  ?      Why  should  we 
"  be  in  bondage  to  them,  if  we  may  be  free  ?" 
When  people  find  those  translations,  though  differ- 
ing in  words,  yet,  in  every  thing  material,  agreeing 
in  sense,  they  prove  to  them,  as  was  hinted  before, 
like  so  many  different  witnesses,  each  in  his  own 
style,  and  in  his  own  manner,  attesting  the  same 
things,  the  great  truths  of  our  religion.     They  are 
witnesses,  who  perfectly  agree  in  the  import  of 
their  testimony :   their  differences  in  expression, 
far  from  derogating,  in  the  judgment  of  any  sen- 
sible  reader,    from   their   veracity,   serve   to   es- 
tablish it,   and,  consequently,  prove  confirmations 
of   the   facts    attested.     Various   translations  are, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole,  much  better  calculated 
for  confirming,  than  for  weakening,  the  faith  of  the 
unlearned. 

Has  the  margin,  in  the  English  Bible,  which, 
in  a  ver)^  great  number  of  passages,  gives  every 
reader  his  choice  of  different  translations,  ever 
been  found  to  endanger  the  faith  of  the  people  ? 
or,  has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  have  the  same 
tendency  with  the  arguments  of  deists  ?  Yet 
what  should  more  readily,  upon  the  principles  of 
those  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  am  arguing,  have 
produced  this  effect,  than  the  confession  (for  their 
margin  manifestly  implies  no  less)  of  those  learned 
men  who  were  employed  in  the  work,  of  the  nu- 
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merous  doubts  which  they  had  to  encounter  in 
the  execution.  They  have  honestly  told  their 
doubts,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  were  never  sus- 
pected of  having  done  any  hurt  to  the  cause,  by 
this  ingenuous  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
sorry  to  observe  men  of  knowledge,  discernment, 
and  probity,  appearing  in  support  of  measures 
which  seem  to  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  a 
sort  of  disingenuous  policy  must  be  used  with 
the  people,  for  the  defence  of  the  truth.  How- 
ever necessary  dissimulation  and  pious  frauds, 
as  they  are  called,  may  be  for  the  support  of  false, 
I  have  never  seen  them  of  any  service  to  true,  re- 
ligion. If  not  treacherous,  they  are  dangerous, 
allies,  at  the  best. 

That  one  version  expresses  the  sentiment  more 
intelligibly,  more  perspicuously,  or  more  emphati- 
cally, than  another,  Avill  indeed  occasion  its  being 
read  with  more  pleasure,  and  even  more  profit ; 
but  it  will  never,  on  that  account,  be  considered, 
by  any,  as  giving  a  contradictory  testimony.  Yet 
it  is  such  opposition  of  evidence  that  is  the  only 
circumstance  whifch  can  affect,  the  veracity  of 
holy  writ,  and,  consequently,  the  credit  given  to 
it  by  the  people.  And  surely,  whatever  can, 
on  the  contrary,  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
emolument  of  the  reader,  cannot  be  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  religion,  or  disrespectful  to  the  word 
of  God,  which  does  not  consist  in  the  words  of 
any  translation,  but  in  the  dictates  of  the  divine 
Spirit. 

The  words  of  a  translation  that  has  long  been  in 
common  use,  have  an  advantage,  of  which  they 
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cannot  be  of  a  sudden  divested.  The  advantage 
results  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  it  has 
been  long  in  general  use,  and  men  are  familiarized 
to  its  expressions.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
may  have  considerable  faults  ;  it  may,  in  several 
places,  be  obscure ;  and,  though  it  should  very 
rarely  convey  a  false  sense,  it  may  be  often  ambig- 
uous. In  this  case,  a  new  version  will  be  of  great 
utility,  if  it  were  but  for  rendering  the  old  more 
intelligible.  For  my  part,  I  shall  think  my  labour 
more  than  sufficiently  recompensed,  if,  by  the  pious 
and  the  impartial,  I  shall  be  judged  to  express  no 
extravagant  opinion,  and  to  form  no  presumptuous 
hope,  when  I  say,  in  the  words  which  Erasmus 
employed  on  a  similar  occasion :  "  Ilia  [Vulgata 
*'  editio]  legatur  in  scholis,  canatur  in  templis,  cite- 
"  tur  in  concionibus,  nuUus  obstat.  Illud  ausim 
"  polliceri,  quisquis  banc  nostram  domi  legerit, 
"  suam  rectius  intellecturus^^" 

Some,  perhaps,  are  ready  to  interpose,  '  If 
'  translations  were  to  be  used  only  as  private  helps 
'  for  understanding  the  scriptures,  as  commenta- 
'  ries  and  paraphrases  are  used,  they  would  not  be 

*  objected  to  :  but  what  has  alarmed  the  minds  of 
'  men,  is  that,  of  late,  some   attempts  have  been 

*  made  to  persuade  the  public  of  the  need  there 
'  is  for  a  new  and  more  correct  translation  of  the 
'  Bible,  with  the  sanction  of  the  higher  powers, 
'  for  the  use  of  churches.'  As  to  any  project  of 
this  kind,  I  can  say  very  little,  as  I  know  not, 
in  particular,    what    is    projected  :    at   the    same 

^5  Erasm.  in  Apolog". 
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time  I  must  acknowledge  that,  in  the  general 
view,  it  appears  to  me  a  very  delicate  point.  To 
establish  a  version  of  Scripture  by  human  authori- 
ty, to  be  used  by  the  people  (without  any  regard 
had  to  their  sentiments)  in  the  public  service  of 
God,  to  the  express  exclusion  of  every  other  ver- 
sion, is  a  measure,  about  the  propriety  of  which, 
at  any  time,  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied.  The 
public  use  of  particular  translations  of  the  Bible 
in  the  churches,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  for 
many  centuries,  took  its  rise,  solely,  from  the 
general  use  in  private :  and,  to  this  private  use, 
no  doubt,  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  pastors, 
such,  especially,  as  were  eminent  for  piety  and 
learning,  greatly  contributed.  But  then,  the  effect 
was  produced  gradually  and  tacitly;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  appeared  the  result  of  the 
people's  free  choice,  though  not  formally  declared, 
well  enough  understood.  It  was  in  this  w  ay,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  old  Italic  first  came  into  use  in  the 
Latin  church ;  and  it  was  in  this  way,  from  the 
growing  predilection  of  the  people,  that  the  pres- 
ent Vulgate  came  at  length  to  supplant  it.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  success  of  Jerom's  version,  that 
no  sanguine  patron  stood  forth  to  push  it  into  no- 
tice, and  that  no  law  was  made  commanding  its 
reception,  and  prohibiting  the  public  use  of  the 
Italic.  Though  men's  opinions  and  attachments, 
even  in  matters  which  do  not  so  deeply  affect 
them  as  religion,  cannot,  at  the  command  of  a 
superior,  be  changed  in  a  moment,  the  same  effect 
will  often,  by  proper  means,  be  produced  in  a 
gentle    and    gradual   manner.      When   the   Italic 
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v/as  first  intro(?uced,  there  was  probably  no  other 
Latin  translation  of  any  account.  In  consequence 
of  this,  and  of  that  desire  of  religious  instruction, 
which  universally  animated  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, they  would  receive  it  with  joy.  To  read  it 
to  them,  would  be  highly  to  gratify  them  ;  for  we 
ought  to  reflect,  that  books  were  then  matters  of 
very  difficult  acquirement,  compared  to  what  they 
are  now.  But  when  the  introduction  of  one 
book  was  the  dispossession  of  another,  to  which 
they  had  been  long  accustomed,  and  were,  from 
habit,  warmly  attached,  the  case  was  very  differ- 
ent. Yet  even  this  effect,  which,  it  is  probable, 
would  not  have  been  produced  by  stronger  meas- 
ures, was  silently,  and  (as  it  were)  imperceptibly, 
brought  about  by  time.  If,  in  some  places,  tu- 
midts  were  occasioned  by  the  change,  this,  I  sus- 
pect, when  impartially  examined,  will  be  found 
imputable,  more  to  the  rashness  and  imprudence 
of  the  pastors,  than  to  any  want  of  docility  in  the 
people.  Immediately  after  the  Reformation,  the  op- 
portunity was  very  favourable  for  procuring,  among 
those  who  favoured  the  measures  of  the  Refor- 
mers, a  welcome  reception  to  any  version  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  had  the  appro- 
bation of  the  heads  of  the  party.  If  gratified  in 
the  thing  chiefly  wanted,  they  would  not  be  criti- 
cal as  to  the  mode  of  introduction ;  and  if,  from 
the  changes  in  their  rulers,  there  had  been  some 
changes  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  to  be  read 
in  the  congregation ;  what  was  established,  in 
some  places,  was   of  so  short   continuance,    that 
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the  mind  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  preoccupied 
by  it. 

But  the  case,  at  present,  is  widely  different. 
Learning  is  in  more  hands.  Critics  are  multipli- 
ed. The  press  is  open ;  and  every  cavil,  as  well 
as  every  argument,  is  quickly  circulated.  Be- 
sides, the  prepossession,  in  favour  of  the  transla- 
tion to  which  we  have  been  so  long  habituated, 
is,  at  this  day,  very  strong.  Add  to  all  this,  that 
the  religious,  as  well  as  the  civil,  rights  of  man- 
kind were  never  better  understood ;  the  genuine 
principles  of  toleration  had  never  greater  influ- 
ence. How,  then,  should  we  be  affected,  upon 
hearing  that  we  are  commanded,  under  pains  and 
penalties,  by  our  superiors,  to  read,  and  cause  to 
be  read  in  our  churches,  such  a  particular  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  only,  and  never  more  to  admit 
Into  the  sacred  service,  that  version  to  which 
we  have  been  hitherto,  all  our  lives,  accustomed, 
and  for  which  we  have  contracted  a  hiaih  vene- 
ration.  For  my  part,  I  will  not  dissemble  the 
matter  ;  I  should  think  such  a  measure  exceed- 
ingly incongruous  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  the  legislators,  perhaps,  intended  to  serve 
by  it ;  and  no  less  unseasonable,  in  respect  of 
the  age  and  country  wherein  we  live.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  Tertullian,  that  religion,  and  co- 
ercion of  any  kind,  are  utterly  incompatible.  "  Hu- 
"  mani  juris  et  naturalis  potestatis  est,  unicuique 
"  quod  putaverit,  colere."  Again  :  "  Nee  reli- 
"  gionis  est  cogere  religionem,  quae  sponte  suscipi 
"  debeat,  non  vi."  I  cordially  subscribe  to  the 
sentiment  of  Lactantius,  who  deems  it   essential 
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to  the  value  of  every  thing  in  religious  service,  in 
respect  both  of  the  object,  and  of  the  mode,  that 
it  be  voluntary  :  "  Nihil  est  tam  voluntarium 
"  quam  religio,  in  qua  si  animus  sacrificantis  aver- 
"  sus  est,  jam  sublata,  jam  nulla  est."  Nor  does 
it  make  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
whether  the  power  that  would  Compel  us,  be  call- 
ed civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

But,  is  there  nothing,  then,  which  can,  with 
propriety,  be  attempted  by  the  higher  powers, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  for  promoting  the  success  of 
an  accurate  translation  of  the  Bible  ?  The  utmost 
which,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  done,  if  such  a 
version  should,  in  any  future  period,  be  offered  to 
the  Public,  is  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
those  powers  have  heretofore  raised  to  prevent 
its  introduction,  and  to  permit,  not  command,  the 
use  of  it,  wherever  it  shall  be  found  agreeable 
to  the  people,  and  judged,  by  the  pastors,  to  be 
edifying.  In  the  reign  of  Christian  charity,  which 
subsisted  in  times  truly  primitive  and  apostolical, 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  limits  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  should  be  so  accurately  ascer- 
tained, as  afterwards,  when  love  began  to  give 
place  to  ambition  and  secular  prospects.  Es- 
teem and  love  are  unsuspicious.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  the  opinion  of  no  persons  would  go 
so  far  with  the  congregation,  as  that  of  their 
pastors  ;  nor  would  the  pastors  know  any  mo- 
tive so  powerful,  as  that  of  contributing  to 
the  edification  of  the  people.  '  But,'  it  will 
be  objected,  '  to  leave  things  in  this  manner, 
'  would  appear  like  giving  a  sanction  to  different 
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*  translations  at  the  same  time.'  If  it  should,  I 
can  perceive  no  absurdity  in  such  a  sanction  ;  no 
evil  consequence  that  would  follow  from  it.  In 
fact,  would  it  be  any  more,  with  respect  to  the 
whole  Bible,  than  that  which  has  long  obtained 
in  England,  with  regard  to  one  considerable  book, 
the  Psalms,  of  which  two  very  different  versions, 
one  in  the  Bible,  the  other  in  the  Common  Pray- 
er, have  equally  the  sanction  of  the  higher  powers? 
Are  the  people  ignorant  of  this  difference  }  Those 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, who  read  their  Bible  at  home,  and  attend 
the  service  of  the  church,  know  it  perfectly.  Yet 
I  have  not  heard  that  any  private  Christian  was 
scandalized  at  it ;  much  less,  that  any  one  pre- 
tended to  deduce,  from  this  cause,  the  liberti- 
nism and  infidelity  of  the  times.  Yet,  in  no  part 
of  Scripture  would  the  people  have  so  many  op- 
portunities of  remarking  the  variations,  as  in  that 
book,  which  they  hear  in  church  not  seldomer 
than  twelve  times  a  year.  So  much  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  the 
New  Testament  being  read  over  only  thrice  a 
year,  and  the  Old  Testament  but  once.  If  the 
people  were  so  easily  alarmed,  as  some  seem  to 
imagine,  how  has  it  happened,  that  the  striking 
difference  between  the  two  authorized  translations 
above  mentioned,  have  not,  long  ere  now,  raised 
a  clamour,  either  against  the  common  translation, 
or  against  the  Common  Prayer  .'* 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  any 
thing  on  this  head,  if  the  subject  had  not  been 
started,  of  late,  and  warmly   agitated  (I  believe 
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with  the  best  intentions  on  both  sides),  by  some 
learned  and  worthy  men.  As  my  sentiments,  on 
the  subject,  do  not  entirely  coincide  with  those 
of  either  party,  I  thought  it  incumbent  to  add 
the  explanation  now  given.  The  publishing  of  a 
new  translation  is  not  to  be  considered  as  imply- 
ing a  condemnation  of  any  that  preceded.  This 
was  objected  to  those  employed  by  James  the 
First,  in  preparing  the  translation  used  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  the  reply  which  those  translators  made 
to  their  opponents  in  this  business,  as  it  had 
served  Jerom  before  them,  and  served  them,  will 
equally  serve  me,  or  any  translator,  who  shall 
afterwards  bestow  his  time  and  labour  in  the  same 
way.  "  We  answer  them,"  say  they,  "  with  St. 
"  Hierom,  Do  we  condemn  the  ancient  ?  In  no 
"  case  ;  but^  after  the  endeavours  of  them  that 
"  were  before  us^  we  take  the  best  pains  we  can 
"  in  the  house  of  God.  As  if  he  said.  Being  pro- 
"  voked,  by  the  example  of  the  learned,  that  lived 
"  before  my  time,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
"  assay  whether  my  talent,  in  the  knowledge  of 
"  the  tongues,  may  be  profitable,  in  any  measure, 
"  to  God's  church,  lest  I  should  seem  to  have  la- 
"  boured  in  them  in  vain,  and  lest  I  should  be 
"  thought  to  glory  in  men  (although  ancient)  above 
"  that  which  was  in  them."  So  said  those  worthy 
men,  who,  as  they  did  not  think  themselves  pre- 
cluded from  making  improvements  on  the  valu- 
able labours  of  their  predecessors,  show,  suffi- 
ciently, that  they  did  not  consider  their  own 
labours  a&  superseding  all  attempts  at  still  farther 
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improvements,  by  those  who  should  come  after 
them. 

The  due  consideration  of  the  progressive  state 
of  all  human  knowledge  and  art,  will  ever  be  un- 
friendly to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
seems  to  fix  a  barrier  against  improvement,  and  to 
say  to  science.  Thus  far  shall  thou  come,  and  no 
farther.  And  if,  in  matters  merely  of  science, 
such  measures  would  prove  hurtful,  how  much 
more  in  any  thing  wherein  religion  is  concerned  ? 
My  opinion,  therefore,  on  this  question,  I  freely 
acknowledge,  favours  the  removal  of  all  legal  re- 
straints, as  much  as  possible,  and  not  barely  the 
change  of  the  object.  Indeed,  this  will  be  found 
the  natural  result  of  the  argument,  as  it  has  here- 
tofore been  conducted.  There  is  not  a  topic, 
which  the  present  adversaries  of  an  improved 
translation  in  English  employ  now,  which  was  not, 
with  the  same  plausibility,  employed  against  Je- 
rom's  Latin  translation,  called  the  Vulgate,  at  pre- 
sent in  universal  use  in  the  Latin  church,  and 
which  was  not  also  employed  against  the  English 
translation  of  James  the  First,  that  very  version 
for  which  our  adversaries,  on  this  article,  now  so 
strenuously  contend.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  not  any  plea,  which  Jerom  urged  in  support 
of  his  attempt,  or  which  the  English  translators 
urged  in  support  of  theirs,  that  will  not  equally 
serve  the  purpose  of  any  present  or  future  well- 
meant  attempt  of  the  like  kind,  and,  consequently, 
that  does  not  strike  against  every  measure  which 
might  effectually  preclude  any  such  attempt  in 
time  to  come. 
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There  are  only  two  differences,  in  point  of  cir- 
cumstances, between  us  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  which 
impartiality  obliges  me  to  mention,  and  which  (as 
they  render  more  delicacy  requisite  in  these  days, 
than  was  necessary  in  those),  if  attended  to,  may 
prevent  men  from  concluding  too  hastily,  that 
those  measures  cannot  fail  of  success  now,  which 
have  succeeded  formerly.  Though  some  versions 
had  been  publicly  authorized  before  that  of  James 
the  First,  none  of  them  had  been  of  near  so  long 
standing  as  that  which  is  in  use  at  present ; 
and,  consequently,  the  people's  attachment  to  any 
one  of  them,  was  not  so  much  strengthened 
by  habit,  as  the  present  attachment  to  the  Endish 
Bible  may  be  supposed  to  be.  An  alteration, 
therefore,  in  respect  of  the  public  use,  might  be 
a  much  more  difficult  attempt  now  than  it  was 
then.  The  other  difference  arises  from  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  much  high- 
er, at  present,  in  the  nation,  than  it  was  at  that  pe- 
riod ;  the  rights  of  conscience  are  better  under- 
stood, and  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  tyranny,  of 
employing  coercion,  in  matters  of  religion,  are  al- 
most universally  acknowledged. 

All  these  considerations,  whilst  they  give  the 
utmost  encouragement  to  the  study  of  biblical 
criticism,  show  sufficiently,  in  a  matter  which 
so  nearly  affects  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
danger  of  all  measures  that  can  be  justly  account- 
ed compulsor}.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  enough 
for  me,  that  common  sense  assures  me,  that,  if 
God  condescends  to  speak  to  us  mortals,  it  is  our 
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duty  to  attend  to  what  he  says ;  and  if,  in  any 
writing,  he  has  revealed  his  will  to  us,  it  is  our 
duty  carefully  to  read  that  writing,  and  do  our 
utmost  rightly  to  understand  it.  The  language  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  we  quickly  see,  concurs 
with  that  of  reason,  in  enjoining  this  practice ;  nay, 
it  excites  us  still  more  strongl}-,  by  the  example  it 
sets  before  Us,  of  those  who  have  found  much  com- 
fort and  improvement  in  it.  Can  I  require  strong- 
er motives  to  induce  me  to  make  God's  word  the 
subject  of  my  study  and  meditation,  day  and 
night?  And  if  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  successful  in  this  application  of  my  time, 
does  not  our  common  Christianity,  one  of  the  great 
commandments  of  which  is.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,  oblige  me,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  to  communicate  any  lights  I  may  have  re- 
ceived from  this  exercise  ?  When  they  are  com* 
municated,  I  have  discharged  a  Christian  duty. 
The  reception  will  be  such  as  it  pleases  Provi- 
dence to  give  them. 

Though,  in  these  volumes,  I  have  not  affirmed 
any  thing,  as  my  opinion,  which  did  not  at  the 
time,  and  does  not  still,  appear  to  me  probable  ; 
and  though  many  things,  in  them,  appear  certain, 
I  desire  nothing  to  be  admitted,  by  the  reader, 
upon  my  affirmation  :  my  wish  is,  that  every 
thing  may  be  candidly  and  deliberately  examined ; 
that  my  reasons,  which  1  commonly  give,  where 
the  subject  requires  it,  may  be  impartially  weigh- 
ed, and  the  opinion  adopted,  or  rejected,  as  the 
reader,  on  due  reflection,  shall  find  cause.     If  to 
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make  proselytes  by  the  sword,  is  tyranny  in  rulers, 
to  resign  our  understanding  to  any  man,  and  re- 
ceive, implicitly,  what  we  ought  to  be  rationally 
convinced  of,  would  be,  on  our  part,  the  lowest 
servilit} .  Now,  tyranny  and  servility,  how  much 
soever  adapted  to  the  genius  of  worldly  domina- 
tion, are  by  no  means  suited  to  the  heavenly  char-^ 
acter  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  only  means  the 
Gospel  itself  permits  us  to  employ,  for  promoting 
tliis  spiritual  power,  is  persuasion,  which  operates 
upon  the  understanding,  and,  by  it,  upon  the  will 
and  affections  :  the  great  engine  of  secular  do- 
minion IS  force,  which,  without  regarding  the  un- 
derstanding, will,  or  affections,  lays  hold  of  the 
body.  The  language  of  our  Lord  to  his  hearers 
was.  If  any  man  will  come  under  my  guidance ; 
El  Tis  0EAEI  OTtiaa  {is  eXd-SLv.  Nothing  is  ob- 
truded or  forced  upon  the  unwilling.  Now,  as  the 
great  source  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  was  a 
notion  of  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
we  may  justly  say,  that  the  great  source  of  the 
corruption  of  Christians,  and  of  their  general  de- 
fection, foretold  by  the  inspired  writers,  has  been 
an  attempt  to  render  it,  in  effect,  a  temporal  king- 
dom, and  to  support  and  extend  it  by  earthly 
means.  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  which 
was  so  early  at  vrork,  as  to  be  discoverable  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

Every  thing,  therefore,  here,  is  subjected  to  the 
test  of  Scripture "  and  sound  criticism.  I  am  not 
very  confident  of  my  own  reasonings.  I  am  sen- 
sible that,  on  many  points,  I  have  changed  my 
opinion,  and  found  reason  to  correct  what  I  had 
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judged  formerly  to  be  right.  The  consciousness 
of  former  mistakes,  proves  a  guard  to  preserve  me 
from  such  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  my  pres- 
ent judgment,  as  would  preclude  my  giving  a  pa- 
tient hearing  to  whatever  may  be  urged,  from 
reason  or  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  it.  Truth 
has  been,  in  all  my  inquiries,  and  still  is,  my  great 
aim.  To  her  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  per- 
sonal consideration  ;  but  am  determined  not,  know- 
ingly, to  sacrifice  her  to  any  thing.  To  Lucian's 
advice  to  the  historiographer,  Movrf  &vt£ov  jjf 
aXrf&€ia,  which  I  have  inscribed  in  the  title,  it  is 
my  intention  sacredly  to  adhere. 
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DISSERTATION  THE  FIRST. 

Obsei-vations  on  the  language  and  idiom  of  the  J^cw  Testament, 
on  the  diversity  of  style,  and  on  the  inspiration  of  the  sa- 
cred  writers. 

PART  I. 

THE    LANGUAGE    AND    IDIOM. 

If  the  words  and  phrases  employed  by  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists,  in  delivering  the  revelation 
committed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  not 
been  agreeable  to  the  received  usage  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  spoke,  the  discourses,  being 
unintelligible,  could  have  conveyed  no  information, 
and  consequently  would  have  been  no  revelation 
to  the  hearers.  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  in 
publishing  the  Gospel,  first  addressed  themselves 
to  their  countrymen  the  Jews  ;  a  people  who  had, 
many  ages  before,  at  different  periods,  been  fa- 
voured with  other  revelations.  To  those  ancient 
Jewish  Revelations,  now  collected  into  one  vol- 
ume. Christians  give  the  name  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  thereby  distinguish  them  from  those 
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apostolical  and  evangelical  writings,  which,  being 
also  collected  into  one  volume,  are  called  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  latter  dispensation,  the 
divine  authority  of  the  former  is  presupposed  and 
founded  on.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  contained 
in  that  introductory  revelation,  is  always  presum- 
ed in  the  readers  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
claims  to  be  the  consummation  of  an  economy  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  of  which  economy 
the  Old  Testament  acquaints  us  with  the  occa- 
sion, origin,  and  early  progress.  Both  are  there- 
fore intimately  connected.  Accordingly,  though 
the  two  Testaments  are  written  in  different  lan- 
guages, the  same  idiom  prevails  in  both  ;  and  in 
the  historical  part  at  least,  nearly  the  same  charac- 
ter of  style. 

§  2.  As  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
of  a  much  earlier  date,  and  contain  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  first  establishment,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  nation  to  whom  the 
Gospel  was  first  promulged,  and  of  whom  were 
all  its  first  missionaries  and  teachers,  it  is  thence 
unquestionably  that  we  must  learn,  both  what  the 
principal  facts,  customs,  doctrines,  and  precepts 
are,  that  are  alluded  to  in  the  apostolical  writings, 
and  what  is  the  proper  signification  and  extent 
of  the  expressions  used.  Though  the  New  Tes^ 
tament  is  written  in  Greek,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  classics  (that  is,  with  the  writings  of 
profane  authors  in  that  tongue  in.prose  and  verse) 
will  not  be  found  so  conducive  to  this  end,  as 
an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scrip- 
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tures.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  classical  know- 
ledge is,  even  for  this  purpose,  of  real  utility ;  I 
say  only,  that  it  is  not  of  so  great  utility  as  the 
other.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  were  dis- 
tinguished by  all  Pagan  antiquity,  as  a  nation  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  peculiar  manners ;  as 
absolutely  incapable  of  coalescing  with  other  peo- 
ple, being  actuated,  especially  in  matters  where 
religion  or  politics  were  thought  to  be  concerned, 
by  the  most  unrelenting  aversion  to  every  thing 
foreign,  and  the  most  violent  attachment  to  every 
thing  national.  We  cannot  have  a  clearer  evi- 
dence of  the  justness  of  this  character,  than  their 
remaining  to  this  day  a  distinct  people,  who,  though 
they  have  been  for  many  ages  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  have  never  yet  been  blended 
in  any  country  with  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  live.  They  are,  besides,  the  only  wander- 
ing nation  that  ever  existed,  of  Avhich  this  can  be 
affirmed. 

§  3.  Before  the  tribes  of  Judali  and  Benjamin 
returned  from  captivity  in  Babylon  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  their  language,  as  was  inevitable,  had 
been  adulterated,  or  rather  changed,  by  their  so- 
journing so  long  among  strangers.  They  called 
it  Hebrew,  availing  themselves  of  an  ambiguous 
name^ 

^  Ilcbrczi)  was  ambiguous,  as  it  might  denote  either  the  lan- 
guage spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (that  is  Euphrates, 
which  is  commonly  meant  when  no  river  is  named)  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  called  Hebrews.  Preface  to  Matthew's 
Gospel,  §  M,  15,  16,  17,  18. 
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It  is  accordingly  always  called  Hebrew  in  the 
New  Testament.  This,  though  but  a  small  cir- 
cumstance, is  characteristieal  of  the  people,  who 
could  not  brook  the  avowal  of  changing  their  lan- 
guage, and  adopting  that  of  strangers,  even  when 
they  could  not  avoid  being  conscious  of  the  thing. 
The  dialect  which  they  then  spoke  might  have 
been  more  properly  styled  Chaldee,  or  even  Sy- 
riac,  than  Hebrew.  But  to  give  it  either  of  these 
appellations,  had  appeared  to  them  as  admitting 
what  would  always  remind  both  themselves  and 
others  of  their  servitude.  After  the  Macedonian 
conquests,  and  the  division  Avhich  the  Grecian  em- 
pire underwent  among  the  commanders,  on  the 
death  of  their  chief,  Greek  soon  became  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  rank  through  all  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  which  had  been  subdued  by 
Alexander.  The  persecutions  with  which  the 
Jews  were  harassed  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
concurring  with  several  other  causes,  occasion- 
ed the  dispersion  of  a  great  part  of  their  nation 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Assyria, 
Phenicia,  Persia,  Arabia,  Lybia,  and  Egypt ; 
which  dispersion  was  in  process  of  time  extend- 
ed to  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Italy.  The  una- 
voidable consequence  of  this  was  in  a  few  ages, 
to  all  those  who  settled  in  distant  lands,  the  total 
loss  of  that  dialect  which  their  fathers  had 
brought  out  of  Babylon  into  Palestine.  But  this 
is  to  be  understood  with  the  exception  of  the 
learned  who  studied  the  oriental  languages  by 
book.  At  length  a  complete  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  into  Greek  ; 
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a  language  which  was  then,  and  continued  for 
many  ages  afterwards,  in  far  more  general  use 
than  any  other.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint  or  version  of  the  Seventy  (probably  be- 
cause approved  by  the  Sanhedrim),  which  was 
begun  (as  has  been  said)  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  use  of  the 
Alexandrian  library.  At  first  no  more  than  the 
Pentateuch  was  translated,  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  a  version  of  the  other  books.  This  is 
doubtless  the  first  translation  that  was  attempted 
of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

§  4.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  all  the 
Jews  who  inhabited  Grecian  cities,  where  the 
oriental  tongues  were  unknown,  would  be  solicitous 
to  obtain  copies  of  this  translation.  To  excite  in 
them  this  solicitude,  patriotism  would  concur  with 
piety,  and  indeed  almost  every  motive  that  can 
operate  upon  men.  In  one  view  their  Bible  was 
more  to  them  than  ours  is  to  us.  It  is  religion 
alone,  I  may  say,  that  influences  our  regard ; 
whereas  their  sacred  book  contained  not  only 
their  religious  principles  and  holy  ceremonies, 
but  the  whole  body  of  their  municipal  laws^. 
They  contained  an  account  of  their  political  con- 
stitution, and  their  civil  history,  that  part  espe- 
cially which  is  most  interesting,  the  lives  of  their 
Patriarchs,  and  the  gradual  advancement  of  that 
family  from  which  they  gloried  to  be  descend- 
ed ;  the   history  of  their   establishment  as  a  na- 

^  See  Lovvth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrgeorum,  PraEl.  viii. 
VOL.    1.  9 
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tion ;  the  exploits,  victories,  and  conquests  of 
their  ancestors  ;  the  lives  and  atchievements  of 
their  kings  and  heroes,  prophets  and  reformers. 
Nay,  more,  the  Scriptures  might  also  be  justly 
considered  as  a  collection  of  the  writings,  both 
prosaic  and  poetical,  of  all  the  most  eminent  au- 
thors their  country  had  produced.  A  copy  of 
isuch  a  version  was  therefore,  in  every  view  we 
can  take  of  it,  an  inestimable  treasure  to  every 
Jew  who  understood  Greek,  and  could  not  read 
the  original.  And  hence  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  the  copies  would  soon  be  greatly  multiplied, 
and  widely  scattered. 

§  5.  Let  us  attend  to  the  consequences  that 
would  naturally  follow.  Wherever  Greek  was  the 
mother-tongue,  this  version  would  come  to  be 
used  not  only  in  private  in  Jewish  houses,  but  also 
in  public  in  their  schools  and  synagogues,  in  the 
explanation  of  the  weekly  lessons  from  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  The  style  of  it  would  conse- 
quently soon  become  the  standard  of  language  to 
them  on  religious  subjects.  Hence  would  arise  a 
certain  uniformity  in  phraseology  and  idiom  among 
the  Grecian  Jews,  wherever  dispersed,  in  regard 
to  their  religion  and  sacred  rites,  whatever  were 
the  particular  dialects  which  prevailed  in  the 
places  of  their  residence,  and  were  used  by  them 
in  conversing  on  ordinary  matters. 

§  6.  That  there  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, a  distinction  made  between  those  Jews  who 
used  the  Greek  language,  and  the  Hebrews,  oi* 
those  who  spoke  the  language  of  Palestine  and  of 
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the  territory  of  Babylon,  which  they  affected  to 
call  Hebrew ;    is  manifest  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.      There'  we   are   informed,   that   there 
arose  a  murmuring  of  the   Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews^  because  their  ividows  were  neglected  in 
the  daily  ministration.     That  those  Grecians  were 
Jews,  is  evident  from  the  history  :  for  this  hap- 
pened before  Peter  was  specially  called  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  Cornelius  and  his  family,  who  were 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles  to  Christ.     Besides, 
though  the  word  Grecian  made  use  of  in  our  trans- 
lation is  synonymous  with    Greek,  yet  the  term 
employed  in  the  original  is  never  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  pagan  Greeks,  but  solely  to 
those  Jews  who  had  resided  always  or  mostly  in 
Grecian  cities,  and  consequently  whose  common 
tongue  was  Greek.     The  Gentile  Greeks  are  in- 
variably called  in  Scripture  'EXljjvsg,  whereas  the 
term  used  in  the  place    quoted  is  'JEXXr^vis-ai,  a 
word  which   even   in   classical   authors  does  not 
mean  Greeks,  but  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  or  those 
2oho  ivrite  or  speak   Greek  ;    being  a  derivation 
from    the    word  'fAAj/vt^ftv,   to  speak    Greek,   or 
imitate    the     Greeks.       The    term    occurs    only 
thrice  in  the  New  Testament,  that  is  in  two  other 
passages   of  the   Acts   beside   that   now    quoted. 
One  of  these  is"*  where  we  are  told  that  Saul,  also 
called    Paul,  after  his  conversion,  being  at  Jeru- 
salem,  disputed    with    the     Grecians,     ngos    t«s 
JEXXr^vis'ag,  who  went  about  to  slay  him.     This 
also  happened  before  the  conversion  of  Cornelius, 

3  Acts,  vi.  1,  &c.  ■*  Acts,  ix.  29. 
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and  consequently  before  the  Gospel  was  preached 
to  any  Gentile  :  but  as  at  their  festivals  there  was 
a  general  concourse  of  Jewish  people  at  Jerusalem 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  world  into  which  they  were 
dispersed,  a  considerable  number  of  those  Hel- 
lenists or  Grecizers,  as  in  our  idiom  we  should  be 
apt  to  term  them,  must  have  been  present  on  that 
occasion.  It  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  that 
the  Syriac  version,  probably  the  oldest  extant, 
which,  in  the  two  other  passages,  confounds 
'sXXijvis'at  with  'sXXi^vss,  here  marks  the  distinc- 
tion, rendering  the  former  by  periphrasis,  agreeably 
to  the  sense  above  given,  those  Jews  who  knew 
Greek.  The  only  other  passage  is  where  we  are 
told^  that  some  of  those  being  Cypriots  and  Cyre- 
nians,  who  were  scattered  abroad  on  the  persecu- 
tion that  arose  about  Stephen,  spake  unto  the 
Grecians  (jtgog  ras  'EXXrfvis'as)  at  Antioch,  preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus.  Whether  this  was  before  or 
after  the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  recorded  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  is  not  certain :  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  was  before  those  disciples  could 
know  of  that  memorable  event.  Concerning  the 
others  who  were  in  that  dispersion,  who  were 
probably  Hebrews,  we  are  informed  in  the  verse 
immediately  preceding,  that  in  all  those  places, 
Phenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  through  which  they 
went,  they  preached  the  word  to  none  but  Jews. 

§  7.    The  learned   Basnage   makes  a  principal 
handle  of  this  passage  for  supporting  an  opinion, 

*  Acts,  xi.  20. 
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which  had  been   advanced  before  by  Beza,  that 
by  the  Hellenists  is  meant  the  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daism, they  being  contrasted  here  not  with  the 
Hebrews,  but  with   the  Jews.      Mr.  Bowyer^  on 
the  contrary,  thinks  that,  in  the  two  former  places 
referred  to,  the  word  Hellenists  means  proselytes ; 
but  in  the  last,  where  those  so  denominated  are 
expressly   distinguished  from   Jews,   it   can   only 
mean  Heathen   Greeks.     But,  in  answer  to  both, 
let  it  be  observed  that  the  word  Jew  was  not  al- 
ways,   in   those  days,   used   in    the  same  sense. 
Most  commonly  indeed  it  referred  to  the  nation, 
in  which  sense  it  was  synonymous  with  Israelite. 
A  man  of  Jewish  extraction  was  not  the  less  a 
Jew,   because   he   was   neither   a    native   nor  an 
inhabitant  of  Judea,  and  understood  not  a  syllable 
of  its  language.     Sometimes,  however,  it  referred 
to  the  country,  in  which  acceptation  it  belonged 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  or  Pales- 
tine, including  those  neighbouring  regions  where- 
in  the    same   tongue    was    spoken.      That    the 
Samaritans  (though  mortally  hated  as  schismatics) 
were  comprehended    in    this    application   of  the 
term  Jew,  is  evident  from  what  we  learn  from  the 
Acts'',    where    we  are    informed   of   their  being 
converted  by  Philip,   and  receiving   the    gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  hands  of  Peter,  sometime 
before  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Gentiles   to   Christ.      Nay    sometimes,  in 
a    still    more    limited    signification,   it    regarded 
only   the   inhabitants    of    the   district    belonging 

'  Conjectures,  Acts  vi.  1.  '^  Acts,  viii.  5,  fee. 
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to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  had 
anciently  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Judah.     In 
this  sense  we  understand  the  word  as  used  by  the 
Evangelist  John^  ^Ifter  these  things  Jesus  walked 
in    Galilee  :  for    he  ivould  not  walk  in   Jeivry 
(IfiSaia,  Judea),  because  the  Jeivs  sought  to  kill 
him.      Yet  Galilee  was  a  part  of   Judea  in  the 
larger   and   even    more   common    acceptation   of 
the  word,  and  the   Galileans,  of  whom  were  the 
Apostles,  were,  in  every  sense  except   this  con- 
fined one,   Jews   as   well    as    the    others.      The 
same   distinction    is    made   between   Judea    and 
Galilee    by   Matthew^.      It    cannot    be    doubted 
therefore,  that  the  term  Jews  in  the  passage  un- 
der examination,  ought  to  be  understood  in  the 
second    sense  above  mentioned,  as   equivalent  to 
Hebrews. 

A  little  attention  to  the  case  puts  this  conclu- 
sion beyond  a  doubt.  Why  should  they,  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  make  a  distinction  between 
Jews  and  proselytes^  persons  who  had  received 
the  seal  of  circumcision,  and  subjected  themselves, 
without  reserve,  to  the  Mosaic  yoke  }  The  law 
itself  made  no  distinction;  nay,  it  expressly  pro- 
hibited the  people  from  making  any.  ^^When  a 
stranger  shall  sojourn  tvith  thee,  and  ivill  keep  the 
passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his  males  be  circum- 
cised, and  then  let  him  come  near  and  keep  it, 
and  he  shall  be  as  one  that  is  bom  in  the  land ; 
for  no  uncircumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof.     One 

6  John,  vii.  1.  ^  Matth.  ii.  22. 

10  Exod.  xii.  48,  49.     See  also  Numb.  xv.  14,  15,  16.  29. 
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lato  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-born,  and  to  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you.  This  last 
phrase  (though  sometimes  used  with  greater  lati- 
tude) became  a  common  periphrasis  for  a  prose- 
lyte. We  find  accordingly  that  though  a  question 
arose  early  in  the  church,  and  was  for  a  time 
hotly  agitated,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  ad- 
mitting the  uncircumcised  to  baptism  (for  such 
was  Cornelius,  though  no  idolater) ;  there  is  no 
hint  given  that  the  smallest  doubt  was  entertained 
concerning  the  admission  of  proselytes  who  had 
already  embraced  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  were 
circumcised.  So  far  from  it,  that  the  keenest 
advocates  for  uniting  Judaism  with  Christianity, 
insisted  only  that  the  Gentile  converts  might  be 
circumcised,  and  compelled  to  join  the  observance 
of  the  law  of  Moses  to  their  faith  in  Christ. 
Where,  then,  could  be  the  difficulty  of  receiving 
those  who  were  already  disciples  of  Moses,  and 
had  been  circumcised  ? — It  will  perhaps  be  re- 
torted, "  If  the  Christians  could  have  no  scruple 
"  to  preach  to  proselytes,  still  less  could  they  have 
"  to  preach  to  those  native  Jews,  who  differed  in 
''  nothing  from  their  brethren  in  Palestine  but  in 
"  language."  True,  indeed,  they  could  have  no 
scruple  ;  but  those  who  came  at  that  time  to  An- 
tioch,  were  not  all  qualified  for  preaching  in 
Greek,  for  all  had  not  the  gift  of  tongues.  And 
the  historian  has  rendered  it  evident  that  the  want 
of  the  language  was  the  reason  they  did  it  not, 
having  observed  that  those  who  came  thither  and 
preached  to  the  Hellenists,  were  men  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene,  places  where  Greek  was  the  prevail- 
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In  regard  to  the  murmuring  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  chajDter,  which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment 
of    deacons,   nothing   can    be    more    improbable 
than   Beza's    hypothesis.      The    number   of    the 
proselytes  of  righteousness,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  could  not   be  great;    for  though  several, 
like  Cornelius,    had    been   gained  over  from  Pa- 
ganism to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  few,  com- 
paratively,  were   induced    to    adopt   the  Mosaic 
ceremonies.     Now  converts  of  the  first  sort  were 
still  by  the    Jews   accounted  heathens,  and  had 
access  to  no  part  of  the  temple  inaccessible  to 
Gentiles.      Of  the   Jewish   proselytes,   it   was   a 
part  only  that  was  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and 
of  that  part,  those   who  were  both  widows  and 
indigent  could  not  surely  be  a  great  proportion. 
Further,   if  by   Hellenists   be   meant   proselytes, 
where  was  the  occasion  for  classing  them  sepa- 
rately from  the  Jews,  or  for  so  much  as  inquiring 
who  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  a  proselyte  } 
It  was  not  agreeable,  as  we  have  seen,  either  to 
the   spirit  or  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  make  so 
invidious,  not  to  say  odious,  a  distinction ;  and  if 
not  to  the  law,  still  less,  if  possible,  to  the  Gos- 
pel.    Whereas   the  distinction,  on  the  other  hy- 
pothesis, being  founded  on  their  using  different 
languages,  was  not  barely  convenient,  but  neces- 
sary.    They  were  classes  of  people  who  could  not 
be  addressed  in  the  same  tongue ;   and,  for  this 
reason,  it  was  probably  found  expedient  to  em- 
ploy different  agents  in  supplying  them.     Certain 
it  is,  they  were  in  the  constant  practice  of  assem- 
bling in   different  synagogues  ;  for  in  Jerusalem 
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there   were  Greek  synagogues  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Hellenists  of  different  nations,  who 
came  thither  either  occasionally  or  to  attend  the 
great  festivals,  as  well  as  Hebrew  synagogues  for 
the  use  of  the  natives.     Such  were  most  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  Acts"  ;  the  Cyrenian  synagogue 
and  the  Alexandrian, — the  Cilician  and  the  Asian. 
That  Nicolas,  one  of  the  deacons  elected  on  that 
occasion,  was  a  proselyte,  is  a  circumstance  of  no 
moment  in  this  question.     If  four,  or  even  three 
of  the  seven,  had  been  of  that  denomination,  it 
might  have  been  pleaded  with   some  plausibility, 
that  there   must   have  been  in  this  a  design  of 
destroying  in  the  proselytes  all  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality.    As  it  was,  had  it  been  they  who  murmur- 
ed, it  would  have  rather  increased  than  diminished 
their  jealousy,  to  find  that  the}^  had  gotten  only 
one  of  their  own  class  chosen  for  six  of  the  other. 
This,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a  circum- 
stance  merely   accidental.      As   to   that  singular 
conceit    of    Vossius,   that    the    Hellenists    were 
those   who  favoured  the  doctrine   of  submission 
to  a  foreign  yoke ;  as  it  is  destitute  alike  of  in- 
ternal credibility  and  external  evidence,  it  requires 
no  refutation. 

§  8.  So  much  for  the  distinction  that  obtained 
in  those  days  between  Hebrew  Jews  and  Grecian 
Jews,  or  Hellenists ;  among  the  latter  of  whom, 
the  version  of  the  Seventy  was  in  constant  use. 
The  Greek  had  been  for  ages  a  sort  of  universal 

"  Acts  vi.  9. 
VOL.    I,  .  10 
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language  in  the  civilized  world,  at  least  among 
people  of  rank  and  men  of  letters.  Cicero  had 
with  truth  said  of  it^^,  at  the  time  when  Rome  was 
in  her  glory  and  Greece  declining — "  Graca  legun- 
"  tiir  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus :  Latina  suis  jinibus^ 
"  eximiis  sane  continentury  This  continued  to  be 
the  case  till  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards.  As 
the  Greek  was  then  of  all  languages  the  best  un- 
derstood, and  the  most  generally  spoken  through- 
out the  empire,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  contained  a  revelation  for  all 
mankind,  was  originally  written  in  that  tongue.  I 
say,  the  far  greater  part,  because  many  critics  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew^'  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were  originally  writ- 
ten in  that  dialect  of  the  Chaldee  which  was 
then  the  language  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  Jewish 
writers  called  Hebrew.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament  were 
Jews — the  greater  part  Hebrews,  not  Hellenists  : 
but  whether  they  were  Hebrews  or  Hellenists, 
as  they  wrote  in  Greek,  the  version  of  the  Seven- 
ty would  serve  as  a  model  in  what  concerned 
propriety  of  expression  on  religious  subjects.  It 
was,  besides,  the  idiom  which  would  be  best  un- 
derstood by  all  the  converts  to  Christianity  from 
among  their  brethren  the  Jews,  wheresoever  scat- 
tered, and  that  whereby  their  writings  would  more 
perfectly  harmonize  with  their  own  Scriptures, 
which  the  whole  of  that  people  had  in  so  great 

^2  Pro  Archia  Poeta.       ^^  See  the  Preiace  to  that  Gospel. 
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and  deserved  veneration ;  for  let  it  be  observed 
that,  though  the  Jews  afterwards  came  to  lose  en- 
tirely their  respect  for  the  Septuagint,  and  even  to 
depreciate  it  as  an  unfaithful,  as  well  as  inaccurate, 
translation  ;  this  change  of  their  sentiments  was 
the  mere  effect  of  their  disputes  with  the  Chris- 
tians, who,  in  arguing  from  it,  went  to  the  op- 
posite extreme — considered  it  as  the  immediate 
work  of  inspiration — and,  in  every  instance  where- 
in it  differed  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted,  gave  it  the  pref- 
erence, treating  the  latter  as  a  compilation,  which 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  in  spite  to  Chris- 
tianity. But  of  the  high  esteem  which  this  people 
once  entertained  for  that  version,  particularly 
about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Gospel, 
their  own  writers,  Philo  and  Josephus,  are  the 
most  unexceptionable  witnesses, 

§  9.  From  the  conformity  and  peculiarity  in  lan- 
guage above  taken  notice  of,  some  critics,  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  the  idiom  of  the  Septuagint 
and  New  Testament  from  that  of  common  Greek, 
have  termed  it  Hellenistic  ;  not  with  exact  pro- 
priety, I  acknowledge,  if  we  regard  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  but  with  justness  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  characterising  the  peculiar  phraseolo- 
gy of  those  writings.  The  disputes  raised  on 
this  subject  by  Salmasius  and  some  others  are 
scarcely  worth  naming,  as  they  will,  upon  exami- 
nation, all  be  found  to  terminate  in  mere  disputes 
about  words.  I  readily  admit,  that  this  speciality 
of  diction  is  properly  not  a  peculiar  language,  nor 
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even  a  peculiar  dialect,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
^^ttic,  the  lonic^  the  Eolic,  and  the  Doric,  are 
called  different  dialects  ;  for  there  are  in  it  no  pe- 
culiarities in  the  inflexions  of  either  nouns  or 
verbs.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  peculiarity 
does  more  properly  constitute  a  difference  of  idiom, 
than  either  of  language  or  of  dialect.  The  phra- 
seology is  Hebrew,  and  the  words  are  Greek. 
This  singular  manner  in  the  ancient  translators,  is 
to  be  considered  as  partly  intentional,  and  partly 
accidental :  partly  intentional,  because,  from  the 
scrupulous,  I  may  even  say,  superstitious,  attach* 
ment  of  the  Jews  not  only  to  the  words,  but  to 
the  letters  and  syllables,  to  every  jot  and  tittle,  of 
the  original,  they  would  be  led  to  attempt  a  man- 
ner of  translating  so  servilely  literal,  as  is  al- 
ways incompatible  with  purity  in  the  language 
into  which  the  translation  is  made ; — partly  ac- 
cidental, because,  even  without  design,  a  person 
speaking  or  writing  a  foreign  language,  frequently 
mingles  in  his  speech  the  idioms  of  his  native 
tongue.  One  source  of  the  peculiarities  in  idiom, 
may  have  arisen  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
translators,  though  Jews,  were  Alexandrians.  In 
a  language  spoken,  as  Greek  was  then,  in  many 
distant  countries,  all  independent  of  one  another, 
there  inevitably  arise  peculiarities  in  the  accepta- 
tions of  words  in  different  regions.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  impute  to  this,  that  sometimes  terms  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Seventy  which  appear  to  us 
not  the  most  apposite  for  rendering  the  import  of 
the  original,  such  as  dia&jfxrf  for  nHD  berith,  and 
oaios  for  "l*Dn  chasid.    But  whatever  be  in  this, 
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the  habit  which  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  had 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  hearing  them  read, 
whether  in  the  original,  or  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sion, would,  by  infecting  their  style,  co-operate 
with  the  tendency  which,  as  natives  of  Pales- 
tine, they  would  derive  from  conversation,  to 
intermix  Hebraisms  and  Chaldaisms  in  their 
writings. 

§  10.  It  is  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  sacred 
penmen  of  the  New  Testament  have,  especially  in 
modern  times,  had  some  strenuous  advocates,  both 
among  foreigners,  and  amongst  our  own  country- 
men, who  have,  in  my  opinion,  with  more  zeal 
than  judgment,  defended  their  diction,  as  being, 
when  judged  by  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rheto- 
ric, and  the  practice  of  the  most  celebrated  writ- 
ers in  Greece,  altogether  pure  and  elegant.  They 
seem  to  suspect,  that  to  yield,  even  on  the  clear- 
est evidence,  a  point  of  this  nature,  though  re- 
garding ornaments  merely  human  and  exterior, 
might  bring  dishonour  on  inspiration,  or  render 
it  questionable.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
people  must  have  very  indistinct  ideas  on  this 
subject,  and  may  be  justly  said  to  incur  the  re- 
proof which  Peter,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  re- 
ceived from  his  Master — that  they  savour  more 
the  things  of  men  than  the  things  of  God^\  Are 
words  of  any  kind  more  than  arbitrary  signs  ? 
And  may  not  the  same  be  said  with  justice  of 
phrases  and  idioms  ?     Is  there  a  natural  fitness 

i<  Matth.  xvi.  2". 
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in  one  word  or  phrase  more  than  in  another,  for 
denoting  the  thing  signified  ?  Is  not  the  con- 
nexion between  sounds  and  ideas  merely  artificial 
— the  result  of  human,  though  tacit  conventions  ? 
With  regard  to  those  rules  which  constitute  pu- 
rity in  the  language  of  any  country,  what  are 
they,  in  effect,  but  the  conventions  which  have 
happened  to  obtain  among  the  natives,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  higher  ranks  ? — Vulgarisms, 
and  foreign  idioms,  which  may  obtain  among 
strangers,  and  those  of  the  lower  ranks,  have  no 
more  natural  unfitness  to  convey  the  sense  which 
they  that  use  them  intend  to  convey  by  them, 
than  the  terms  and  phrases  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  preference  given  by  their  superiors,  may 
be  regarded  as  elegancies.  It  may  be  as  rea- 
sonably objected  against  our  religion,  that  the  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  propagated,  were  chosen 
from  what  men,  in  high  life,  account  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  as  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  language  of  those  who 
were  actually  chosen.  Nay,  language  as  well  as 
dress  being  in  fact  no  more  than  a  species  of 
mode,  it  may  with  as  good  reason  be  maintained 
that  the  ambassadors  whom  Christ  sent  for  pro- 
mulgating his  doctrine,  should  have  been  habited 
like  gentlemen,  and  men  of  fashion,  as  that  they 
should  have  spoken  the  dialect  of  such.  Splen- 
did style  had  no  more  connexion  with  the  pur- 
pose of  their  mission  than  splendid  apparel.  The 
cloth  which  they  wore,  how  coarse  soever,  an- 
swered all  the  essential  purposes  of  clothing  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  language  which  they 
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spoke.  And  if  it  be  argued,  that  good  language 
would  create  greater  respect  to  their  persons, 
and  closer  attention  to  what  they  said,  and  con- 
sequently would  contribute  to  its  making  a  deeper 
impression  ;  as  much  ma}^  be  affirmed,  with  truth, 
of  a  genteel  appearance  both  of  person  and  of 
dress.  Nothing  serves  more  powerfully  to  quash 
curiosity  and  expectation,  and  consequently  to 
destroy  attention,  than  such  an  external  figure  as 
generally  accompanies  poverty  and  ignorance,  and 
suggests  a  total  want  of  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and,  more  especialh^,  of  that  indispensable 
advantage  which  the  fashionable  world  calls  seeing 
good  company. 

But  these  very  disadvantages  or  defects,  both 
in  speecli  and  in  outward  figure,  are  assigned  by 
the  inspired  writers  as  the  reason  of  God's  pref- 
erence, whose  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor 
are  our  ways  his  ways.  Paul  argues,  that  the 
success  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  those  accomplishments  in  lan- 
guage then  so  highly  valued,  was  an  evidence  of 
the  divine  power  and  energy  with  which  their 
ministry  was  accompanied.  He  did  not  address 
them,  he  tells  us^^,  with  the  loisdom  ofivords — with 
artificial  periods  and  a  studied  elocution,  lest  the 
cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect ; — 
lest  to  human  eloquence  that  success  should  be  as- 
cribed which  ouglit  to  be  attributed  to  the  divini- 
ty of  the  doctrine,  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  in 
the  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  it.     There  is 

15  1  Cor.  i.  17. 
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hardly  any  sentiment  which  he  is  at  greater  pains 
to  enforce.  He  used  none  of  the  enticing  or 
persuasive  words  of  mmi's  wisdom. — Where- 
fore ? — That  their  faith  might  not  stand  in  the 
toisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God^^.  Should 
I  ask,  What  was  the  reason  why  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  chose  for  the  instruments  of  that  most 
amazing  revolution  in  the  religious  systems  of 
mankind,  men  perfectly  illiterate,  and  taken  out 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  ?  your  answer  to 
this  will  serve  equally  for  an  answer  to  that  other 
question — Why  did  the  Holy  Spirit  choose  to  de- 
liver such  important  truths  in  the  barbarous  idiom 
of  a  few  obscure  Galileans,  and  not  in  the  po- 
liter and  more  harmonious  strains  of  Grecian  elo- 
quence ?  I  repeat  it,  the  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  the  same — That  it  might  appear,  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
was  of  God,  and  not  of  man^^ 

16  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5. 
17  Those  who  desire  to  see  this  argument  treated  as  it  affects 
infidels  (who  make  a  handle  of  the  badness  of  the  style  to  dis- 
credit revelation),  may  consult  the  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester's 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  B.  I.  ch.  viii,  ix,  and  x.  I  here  consider  the 
question  chiefly  as  affecting  some  well-meaning  but  mistaken 
Christians.  It  may  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  very  acute  and  learned  author  of  the  work  above 
mentioned,  does  not,  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  laid  down  in 
ch.  vii.,  in  every  thing  coincide;  with  that  here  supported.  A 
distinction  is  made  by  him,  not  only  between  the  style  and  the 
sentiments,  but  between  the  sentiments  of  greater  and  those  of 
less  moment,  in  the  several  books.  The  latter  distinction  leads 
to  a  controversy  which  is  quite  foreign  from  my  argument,  and 
with  which  for  that  reason  I  have  not  meddled. 
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§  11.  There  are  some  collateral  purposes  which 
Providence  has  effected  by  the  same  means.  One 
is,  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  carry, 
in  the  very  expression  and  idiom,  an  intrinsic  and 
irresistible  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  They 
are  such  as,  in  respect  of  style,  could  not  have 
been  written  but  by  Jews,  and  hardly  even  by 
Jews  superior,  in  rank  and  education,  to  those 
-whose  names  they  bear.  And  what  greatly 
strengthens  the  argument  is  that,  under  this 
homely  garb,  we  find  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments, the  closest  reasoning,  the  purest  morality, 
and  the  sublimest  doctrine.  The  homeliness  of 
their  diction,  when  criticised  by  the  rules  of  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians,  is  what  all  the  most 
learned  and  judicious  of  the  Greek  fathers  frankly 
owned.  And  is  it  modest  in  us,  petty  critics  of 
modern  times,  to  pretend  to  be  nicer  judges  of  pu- 
rity and  elegance  in  the  Greek  language,  than 
Origen  and  Chrysostom,  whose  native  tongue  it 
was  ;  and  who,  besides,  were  masters  of  uncom- 
mon skill,  as  well  as  fluency,  in  that  language  ?  I 
have  heard  of  a  French  critic  who  undertook  to 
demonstrate  that  Aristotle  did  not  understand 
Greek,  nor  Livy  Latin.  There  is  hardly  an  opin- 
ion so  paradoxical  or  absurd  as  not  to  find  some 
admirers.  What  wonder  then  that  we  should 
meet  with  people  who  esteem  a  Pfochinius  and 
a  BlackwalP^  better  judges   of  Greek   than   the 

18  A.  Blackwall,  author  of  "  The  Sacred  Classics  defended 
and  illustrated." 

VOL.    I.  11 
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greatest  orators  among  the  Grecians,  and  main- 
tain that  Paul's  style,  in  spite  of  his  own  verdict, 
is  as  classical  as  Plato's.  The  writings  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  have  been  rummaged  for  the  dis- 
covery of  words  and  phrases,  which,  in  the  im- 
port given  them,  might  appear  to  resemble  what 
has  been  accounted  Hebraism  or  Syriasm  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  success  of  such  endea- 
vours has  been  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to 
readers  of  discernment.  It  will  readily  be  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  impartial,  that  several  idioms 
in  the  New  Testament  have  been  mistaken  for 
Oriental,  which  may  be  as  truly  denominated 
Grecian.  But  there  remains  a  much  larger 
number  of  those  brought  under  that  class,  con- 
cerning Avhich  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt^l 


^3  The  very  first  words  of  the  Gospel,  Bi§Xog  yevidswg.,  for 
genealogy  or  lineage,  are  one  example  amongst  hundreds  that 
might  be  produced.  How  many  meanings  are  given  to  the  word 
6agl,Jiesh,  in  that  Sacred  Volume,  for  which  you  will  not  find 
a  single  authority  in  any  prophane  writer  ?  Beside  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  universally  admitted,  it  sometimes  denotes 
the  whole  body  considered' as  animated,  as  in  Matth.  xxvi.  41. 
The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. — This  may  indeed 
be  thought  to  be  of  all  the  deviations  from  the  proper  sense,  the 
most  defensible  on  classical  and  rhetorical  principles,  being  not 
an  unnatural  synecdoche  of  the  part  for  the  whole. — Secondly, 
It  sometimes  means  a  human  being,  as  in  Luke  iii.  6.  All  flesh 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  God  ; — sometimes,  3dly,  a  person's 
kindred  collectively  considered,  as  in  Rom.  xi.  14.  If  by  any 
means  I  may  provoke  to  emulation  them  which  are  my  flesh  ; 
sometimes,  4thly,  any  thing  of  an  external  or  ceremonial  nature, 
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§  12.  The  methods  by  which  our  opponents, 
on  this  article,  support  their  hypothesis  are,  I 
say,  unsatisfactory.  There  are  such  negligencies 
in  the  style,  even  of  the  best  writers,  as  to  render 
it  unsafe  to  pronounce  on  the  goodness  of  an 
expression  which  we  have  only  once  met  with, 
though  in  a  celebrated  author.  Much  less  ought 
a  singular  phrase  found  in  one  single  classic, 
similar  to  an  idiom  frequent  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  be  accounted  evidence  that  the  idiom 
was  in  general,  and  approved,  use,  which  always 
determines  purity  in  every  tongue.  The  sin- 
as  opposed  to  that  which  is  internal  and  moral,  as  in  Gal.  iii.  3. 
Having  begun  in  the  spirit^  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh  ? — sometimes,  5thly,  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  the 
seat  of  appetite,  as  in  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves 
from  all  filihiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  pollutions  of  the  flesh  must  be  those  of  the  ap- 
petites, being  opposed  to  the  pollutions  of  the  spirit  or  those 
of  the  passions.  6thly,  and  lastly,  It  is  employed  to  denote 
any  principle  of  vice  and  moral  pravity  'of  whatever  kind. 
Thus  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  19,  20,  21.)  are 
numbered  not  only  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lascivi- 
ousness,  drunkenness,  and  revellings,  which  all  relate  to  criminal 
indulgences  of  appetite,  but  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  va- 
riance, emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings, 
and  murders,  which  are  manifestly  vices  of  a  diff'erent  kind, 
and  hold  more  of  the  diabolical  nature  than  of  the  beastly. 
Now,  for  any  of  the  six  meanings  above  mentioned,  except 
perhaps  the  first,  as  to  which  I  will  not  be  positive,  we 
may  defy  those  critics  to  produce  classical  authority.  Yet 
no  man  accustomed  to  the  oriental  idiom,  and  the  style  of  the 
sacred  writers,  can  mistake  the  sense  in  any  of  the  passages 
quoted. 
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gularity,  in  the  one  case,  opposed  to  the  frequen- 
cy in  the  other,  should  lead  us  to  a  very  different 
conclusion.  The  evidence  cannot  be  more  satis- 
factory which  arises  from  a  particular  turn  of  ex- 
pression occurring  in  some  poetical  work,  and 
coinciding  with  an  idiom  current  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  written  in  prose.  We  know 
that  the  Greek  poetry  had  a  peculiar  dialect,  and 
many  peculiar  words ;  and  that  their  poets  were, 
by  the  laws  of  their  versification,  allowed  a  lati- 
tude, in  this  respect,  with  which  their  prose  writ- 
ers were  not  indulged :  nor  is  there  any  thing 
that  their  critics  more  loudl}'^  condemn,  as  savour- 
ing of  artifice  and  affectation,  than  what  may  be 
called  a  poetic  phraseology  in  prose.  Let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  I  think  the  sacred  penmen 
chargeable  with  any  thing  affected  or  artificial 
in  their  phraseology.  There  is  no  character  of 
style  for  which  they  are  more  distinguishable 
than  the  reverse.  But  what  would  be  justly  de- 
nominated artificial,  affected,  and  foreign,  in  a 
native  of  Attica,  might  be  the  result  of  the  most 
undesigning  and  natural  simplicity,  in  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Palestine,  because  conformable  to  the 
idioms  of  his  native  language.  Further,  a  strong 
resemblance,  in  an  expression  admitted  to  be  clas- 
sical, will  not  suffice  for  removing  the  charge  of 
foreign  idiom  from  the  resembling  but  different 
expression.  In  most  cases,  nothing  less  than  iden- 
tity will  serve^''.     Recourse  to  synonymlis,  analogy,  v 

20  I  shall  illustrate   this  by   an   example  in  regard   to  which 
every  English  reader  can  with  safety  be  more  decisive  than  even 
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and  etymology,  is  necessary  and  often  successful 
in  discovering  the  sense  of  an  obscure  expression, 
whereof  nothing  less  than  the  use  of  good  authors 


men  of  literature  are  qualified  to  be  in  regard  to  an  example 
taken  from  a  dead  language.  In  a  letter  during  the  late  war 
from  the  captain  of  a  French  privateer  to  the  magistrates  of  a 
seaport,  demanding  a  contribution,  and  threatening  in  case  of 
non-compliance  to  destroy  the  town,  there  was  this  expression, 
"  I  will  7nake  my  duty."  No  Englishman,  we  are  certain, 
would  have  expressed  himself  so,  unless  he  had  done  it  for  a 
disguise.  Yet  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  foreigner,  who  has 
learnt  our  language  only  by  book,  might  speciously  maintain, 
that  the  expression,  so  far  from  being  a  Gallicism,  is  unex- 
ceptionable English.  "  Is  it  not,"  he  would  argue,  "  common 
to  say,  I  will  do  my  duty  ?  Now,  if  this  expression  be  classical, 
where  is  the  impropriety  in  substituting  one  synonymous  word 
for  another?"  And  to  show  that  do  and  make  are  synonymous, 
he  might  urge,  tirst,  that  in  most  other  tongues  one  word 
serves  for  both.  Thus  each  of  them  is  rendered  into  Latin, 
facere  ;  into  Italian,  fare  ;  into  French,  /aire.  Secondly, 
though  he  had  not  found,  in  any  English  book,  the  identical 
phrase,  to  make  duty,  he  could  produce  expressions  in  which 
there  is  an  entire  similarity.  To  make  court,  to  make  obei- 
sance, are  both  good  ;  nay,  it  strengthens  the  argument,  that 
to  do  obeisance,  is  also  used,  in  the  same  signification. 
Shakespear  says,  "  What  make  they  there  ?"  which  is 
equivalent  to,  AVhat  do  they  there  ?  Dryden  speaks  of 
"  the  faults  he  had  made ,-"  though  doubtless  the  more  usual 
expression  would  have  been  "  the  faults  he  had  done.''''  Now, 
from  the  first  principles  of  analogy,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude,  that  if  making  a  fault  be  proper  to  express  doing 
wrong,  making  a  duty,  is  proper  to  express  doing  right.  All 
this  is  very  plausible,  and  would,  probably,  be  sufficient  to 
convince  most  strangers,  but  would  only  extort  a  smile  from  an 
intelligent  native,  on  whom  a  thousand  such  arguments  could 
make  no  impression.     Yet  1  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  if  there 
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will  warrant  the  propriety  or  elegance.  Sufficient 
evidence  in  the  one  case,  is  often  no  evidence  in 
the  other. 

§  13.  Blackwall^^  admits  freely  that  there 
are  many  Hebraisms  in  tlie  New  Testament,  at 
the  same  time  asserting  that  they  are  real  beau- 
ties, which  add  both  vigour  and  ornament  to  the 
expression.  In  this  opinion,  if  he  was  serious,  I 
believe  that,  upon  examination,  we  shall  not 
be  found  to  differ.  Abstracting  from  that  lowest 
kind  of  beauty  in  language,  which  results  from 
its  softness  and  harmony,  considered  as  an  ob- 
ject to  the  ear,  every  excellency  of  style  is 
relative,  arising  solely  from  its  fitness  for  produc- 
ing, in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  end  intended 

be  no  solidity  in  this  reasoning',  nine  tenths  of  what  has  been  so 
pompously  produced,  to  show  that  the  supposed  Hebraisms  of 
the  New  Testament  are  in  the  genuine  idiom  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  are  no  better  than  arrant  trifling.  It  was  to  triflers  of 
this  sort  that  Chrysostom  said  very  appositely,  'Ira  [it]  xara- 
yaXwuE^^cc  ovTOJ  6iaXeyou£voi  jigog  'EXXi^vag,  eJitiSav  rjuiv  ngos 
avTOVs  aycov  nqv^  xaza/ogojuav  aTCOgroXcov  a;  aaaOoov^  rj  yag 
xazrjyogia  dvzT]  a/xcofxcov.  Chrys.  Hom.  3.  in  1  Cor.  i. 
"  That  we  may  not  render  ourselves  ridiculous,  arguing  thus 
"  Avith  Grecians,  for  our  dispute  is  with  them  ;  let  us  accuse 
"  the  Apostles  of  being  illiterate,  for  this  accusation  is  an 
"  encomium."  Origen  goes  still  farther,  and  says,  Ovx  aCvva- 
i6&r]T0i  01  anogzoXoi  Tvyj(avovT£g  tcov  ev  oig  7igo6xo7iTOv(jt, 
(pa6iv  idnjizai  hvul  zco  Xo/w,  aXX'  ov  ziq  yviodii.  Philoc.  c.  4. 
"  The  Apostles,  not  insensible  of  their  own  defects,  profess 
"  themselves  to  be  of  the  vulgar  in  speech,  but  not  in  know- 
"  ledge." 

21  Sacr.  Class.  Part  I.  Ch.  1. 
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by  the  writer.  Now  in  this  view  it  is  evident, 
that  a  style  and  manner  may,  to  readers  of  one 
denomination,  convey  the  writer's  sentiments  with 
energy  as  well  as  perspicuity,  which,  to  those  of  a 
different  denomination,  would  convey  them  fee- 
bly, darkly,  and,  when  judged  by  their  rules  of 
propriety,  improperly.  This  I  take  to  have  been 
actually  the  case  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. I  speak  particularly  of  the  historical 
books.  I  look  upon  the  language  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as  better  adapted  to  the 
readers  for  whose  use  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were 
at  first  composed,  than  the  language  of  Plato  or 
Demosthenes  would  have  been. 

I  should,  at  the  same  time,  think  it  unreasonable 
to  deny  that  the  latter  must  have  been  more  intel- 
ligible to  an  Athenian,  and  much  more  pleasing, 
nervous,  and  animated,  than  the  former.  Nay,  if 
such  a  one  had  even  denominated  the  idiom  of 
the  Tew  Testament  barbarous,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  an  unpardonable  offence.  The  word 
indeed  sounds  harshly ;  but  we  know  that,  from 
the  mouths  of  native  Greeks,  it  could  only  mean 
that  the  idiom  of  that  book  is  not  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  their  grammarians  and  rhetoricians, 
and  to  the  practice  of  their  writers  of  reputa- 
tion ;  a  concession  which  we  may  easily  make 
them,  without  derogating,  in  the  least,  from  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists ; — a  concession  which 
(as  was  observed  before)  the  most  learned  and 
oratorical  of  the  Greek  fathers  did  not  scruple  to 
make.     In   such  cases,  it  is  evident,  that  a  native 
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of  common  sense  is  a  much  better  judge  than  a 
learned  foreigner^^ 

§  14.  I  EXPRESSED  myself  dubiously  of  Black- 
wall's  seriousness  in  affirming  that  the  Oriental 
idioms,  with  which  the  sacred  authors  abound, 
are  highly  ornamental  to  their  compositions  ; 
because  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  he  is 
indefatigable  in  controverting  their  claims  to 
the  greater  part  of  those  ornaments.  I  cannot 
think  he  would  have  willingly  injured  them ;  yet 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  he  is  at  infinite 
pains,  though  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts^^ 
to  divest   them   of  almost   every  beauty  of  this 

^^  Hardly  any  foreigner  of  the  last  century  has  been  more 
conversant  with  English  men  and  English  hooks  than  Voltaire. 
Yet  his  knowledge  of  our  language,  on  which  I  have  been 
told  he  piqued  himself  not  a  little,  has  not  secured  him  from 
blundering  when  he  attempted  to  write  it.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Parisians,  prefixed  to  his  comedy  U Ecossaise^  which  he 
thought  proper  to  introduce  to  the  world  as  a  translation,  he 
quotes  the  following  sentence  as  part  of  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  English  author  :  "  You  have  quite  impover- 
"  ished  the  character  of  Wasp  ;  and  you  have  blotted  his 
"  chastisement  at  the  end  of  the  drama."  An  Englishman 
might,  have  guessed  what  he  meant  by  the  first  clause,  but 
must  have  remained  in  total  darkness  about  the  second,  if 
he  had  not  explained  himself  by  subjoining  the  translation. 
Vous  avez  afaibli  le  caractere  de  Frelon  ;  et  votis  avez 
supprime  so7i  chatiment  a  la  Jin  de  la  piece.  An  explanation  not 
less  necessary  to  many  of  his  English  readers  than  to  his 
French. 

23  The  following  is  a  specimen.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Ch.  2.  §  2. 
"  KazaBolri  xoCjxov   in    the    sacred  writers,   seemed   to    some 
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sort  ascribed  to  them  by  others  !  I  desire  only  to 
restore  to  them  the  merit,  of  which  he  has  not 
very  consistently,  though  I  believe  with  a  pious 
intention,  endeavoured  to  strip  them.  This  critic 
did  not  consider  that,  when  he  admitted  any 
Hebraisms  in  the  New  Testament,  he,  in  effect, 
gave  up  the  cause.  That  only  can  be  called  a 
Hebraism  in  a  Greek  book,  which,  though  agree- 
able to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  is  not  so  to  the 
Greek.  Nobody  would  ever  call  that  a  Scotti- 
cism which  is  equally  in  the  manner  of  both 
Scots  and  English.  Now,  such  foreign  idioms  as 
Hebraisms  in  Greek,  Grecisms  in  Hebrew,  or  La- 
tinisms  in  either,  come  all  within  the  definition 
of  barbarism,  and  sometimes  even  of  solecism — 
words  which  have  always  something  relative 
in  their  signification ;  that  turn  of  expression 
being  a  barbarism  or  a  solecism  in  one  lan- 
guage, which  is  strictly  proper  in  another — and 
I  may  add,  to  one  set  of  hearers,  which  is  not  so 
to  another.  It  is,  then,  in  vain,  for  any  one  to 
debate  about  the  application  of  the  names  barba- 
rism and  solecism. 

To  do  so,  is  at  best,  but  to  wrangle  about  words, 
after  admitting  all  that  is  meant  by  them.  The 
Apostle  Paul,  less  scrupulous,  does  not  hesitate, 

"  gentlemen  conversant  in  these  studies  unexampled  in  the  old 
"  Grecians.  Indeed  it  is  very  rare  ;  but  it  is  found  in  the 
"  lofty  Pindar  (Nem.  Od.  2.)  Kaza^oXav  hgav  aycovoovy  A 
most  extraordinary  way  of  proving'  that  the  phrase  KaTa^oXtj 
xodfiov  is  not  unexampled  in  the  old  Grecians.  About  the  noun 
Kaza^olri  no  doubt  was  ever  made,  nor  was  any  doubt  made 
about  Ko6(iog  ;  the  question  was  solely  about  the  phrase. 
VOL.    I.  12 
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by  implication,  to  call  every  tongue  barbarous  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  it.  If  I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  a  barbarian  to 
him  that  speaketh ;  and  he  that .  speaketh  shall 
be  a  barbariaji  to  me^^.  Nor  does  it  make  any 
difference,  as  appears  from  the  whole  of  the 
Apostle's  argument,  even  if  what  is  spoken  be 
spoken  by  the  Spirit.  Surely,  with  equal  reason, 
we  may  say  of  those  foreign  idioms  in  any  tongue, 
which  render  what  is  said  unintelligible,  or  even 
obscure,  to  the  natives,  that,  in  respect  of  them, 
they  are  barbarisms.  Nor  is  it,  I  think,  denied, 
by  any  judicious  person,  that  there  are  some  idi- 
omatical  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  which 
must  have  puzzled  those  who  were  absolute 
strangers  to  the  language  of  Holy  Writ^^.  M};^ 
intention,  in  observing  this,  is  chiefly  to  show,  that 

2^  I  Cor.  xiv.  11. 
2^  Take  the  two  following  for  examples :  Ovx  advvazrfieL 
Tiaga  rco  Qaoi  nav  g7]fici,  Luke,  i.  37.  and  ovx  av  e6(x)x}r;  7ta6a 
<Sag^,  Matth.  xxiv.  22.  phrases  which,  in  my  apprehension, 
would  not  have  heen  more  intelHgible  to  a  Greek  author 
than  Arabic  or  Persian  would  have  been.  Prma  for  things 
Tiav  ovx  and  7ia6iz  ovx  for  7io  or  none^  6aQ^  for  person,  &c. 
would  to  bim,  I  suspect,  have  proved  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Indeed  the  vulgar  translation  of  the  last  phrase  is  no  more 
Latin  than  the  original  is  classical  Greek.  JVoii  Jierct  salva 
omnis  caro,  which  we  may  venture  to  affirm  would  have 
been  no  better  than  a  riddle  to  Cicero  or  Cassar.  Castalio 
has  expressed  the  sense  in  proper  Latin,  JVemo  prorsus  eva- 
deret.  Our  translators  have  not  unfitly  kept  in  their  version 
the  one  Hebraism^esA  for  person,  to  which  our  ears  are,  by 
scriptural    use,    familiarized,  and    not  less    fitly    rejected    the 
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if  we  would  enter  thoroughly  into  the  idiom  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  must  familiarize  our- 
selves to  that  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  if  we  would 
enter  thoroughly  into  the  idiom  of  the  Septuagint, 
we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  study,  not 
only  of  the  original  [of  the  Old  Testament,  but  of 
the  dialect  spoken  in  Palestine,  between  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivit}^, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans ; 
for  this  last,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  has  affected 
the  language  both  of  the  old  Greek  translation 
and  of  the  New  Testament.  But  of  this  more 
afterwards. 

§  15.  Such  is  the  origin  and  the  character  of 
the  idiom  which  prevails  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  the  remarkable 
conformity  of  the  new  revelation  which  we  have 
by  them,  though  written  in  a  different  language, 
to  the  idiom  of  the  old.  It  has  been  distinguish- 
ed in  the  former  by  the  name  Hellenistic,  not 
with  critical  accuracy,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word,  but  with  sufficient  exactness, 
if  attention  be  given  to  the  application  which  the 
Hebrews  made  of  the  term  Hellenist,  whereby 
they  distinguished  their  Jewish  brethren  who  lived 
in  Grecian  cities,  and  spoke  Greek.  It  has  been, 
by  some  of  late,  after  father  Simon  of  the  Oratory, 

other  saying,  No  Jlesh  should  be  saved  ;  for  every  body  must 
be  sensible  that  if  they  had  preserved  also  the  other  idiom 
in  English,  and  said,  All  Jlesh  should  not  be  saved,  the  sense 
would  have  been  totally  altered.  This  is  but  a  small  speci- 
men, not  the  hundredth  part  of  what  might  be  produced,  on 
this  subject.  , 
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more  properly  termed  the  Greek  of  the  synagogue. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  it  cannot  strictly  be  de- 
nominated a  separate  language,  or  even  dialect, 
when  the  term  dialect  is  conceived  to  imply  pe- 
culiarities in  declension  and  conjugation.  But,  with 
the  greatest  justice,  it  is  denominated  a  peculiar 
idiom,  being  not  only  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  phrases 
put  in  Greek  words,  but  even  single  Greek  words 
used  in  senses  in  which  they  never  occur  in  the 
writings  of  prophane  authors,  and  which  can  be 
learnt  only  from  the  extent  of  signification  given 
to  some  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  word,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek,  in  its  primitive  and  most  ordinary 
sense.  This  difference  in  idiom  constitutes  a 
difficulty  of  another  kind  from  that  which  is  creat- 
ed by  a  difference  in  dialect ;  a  difficulty  much 
harder  to  be  surmounted,  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
form  of  the  words,  but  the  meaning. 

§  16.  It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  above  remarks  on  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  do  not  imply  that  there  was  any  thing 
which  could  be  called  idiomatical  or  vuJgar  in 
the  language  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  taught 
always  in  his  mother  tongue.  His  apostles  and 
Evangelists,  on  the  contrary,  who  wrote  in  Greek, 
were,  in  writing,  obliged  to  translate  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  him  into  a  foreign  language 
of  a  very  different  structure,  and  for  the  use  of 
people  accustomed  to  a  peculiar  idiom.  The 
apparently  respectful  manner  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour was  accosted  by  all  ranks  of  his  countrymen, 
and  in  which  they  spoke  of  his  teaching,  shows 
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that  he  was  universally  considered  as  a  person  of 
eminent  knowledge  and  abilities.  It  was  the 
amazing  success  of  his  discourses  to  the  people,  in 
commanding  the  attention  and  reverence  of  all 
who  heard  him,  which  first  awaked  the  jealousy 
of  the  scribes  and  pharisees. 


PART  II. 

THE    STYLE    AND    INSPIRATION. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that,  because 
all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  wrote  in  the 
idiom  of  the  synagogue,  there  is  no  discernible 
diversity  in  their  styles.  As  the  same  language 
admits  a  variety  of  dialects,  and  even  of  provincial 
and  foreign  idioms,  so  the  same  dialect  and  the 
same  idiom  is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  styles. 
The  style  of  Paul  has  sometliing  peculiar,  by 
v^hich,  in  my  opinion,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  him  from  any  other  writer.  A 
discerning  reader  would  not  readily  confound  the 
style  of  Luke  with  that  of  either  of  the  evangel- 
ists who  preceded  him,  Matthew  or  Mark;  and 
still  less  I  imagine  would  he  mistake  the  Apostle 
John's  diction  for  that  of  any  other  penman  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  same  differences  of  style 
will  be  discovered  by  one  who  is  but  moderately 
conversant  in  Hebrew,  in  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament      In  it  we  have  still  greater  variety 
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than  in  the  New.  Some  of  the  books  are  written 
in  prose,  and  some  in  verse :  and  in  each,  the  dif- 
ferences between  one  book  and  another  are  con- 
siderable. In  the  book  of  Job,  for  instance,  the 
character  of  the  style  is  remarkably  peculiar. 
What  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  this  respect, 
though  both  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  than  the 
towering  flights  of  the  sublime  Isaiah,  and  the 
plaintive  strains  of  the  pathetic  Jeremiah  ?  In  the 
books  of  Scripture,  we  can  specify  the  concise 
style  and  the  copious,  the  elevated  and  the  simple, 
the  aphoristic  and  the  diffiise. 

The  difference,  I  own,  is  not  so  remarkable  in 
translations  as  in  the  original.  The  reason  will 
be  evident  on  a  little  reflection.  Every  man,  and 
consequently  every  translator  has  his  peculiar  dic- 
tion and  manner,  which  will  rarely  fail  to  affect, 
not  Oiily  his  own  compositions,  but  also  the  ver- 
sions he  makes  from  other  authors.  In  every  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  therefore,  wherein  the  different 
books  have  the  same  translator,  there  will  be  more 
or  less  of  an  assimilating  quality,  by  which  the 
works  translated  are  brought,  in  point  of  expres- 
sion, to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
style  of  the  translator.  Now,  by  being  all  brought 
nearer  the  same  thing,  they  are  brought  nearer 
one  another.  Translation,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of 
leveller.  By  its  means,  generally,  not  always  (for 
some  can  adapt  themselves  to  different  styles  more 
easily  than  others),  the  lofty  is  depressed,  the 
humble  elevated,  the  looser  strains  are  confined, 
and  the  laconic  rendered  more  explicit.  The 
learned  reader  will  be  sensible  of  the  justness  of 
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this  remark,  when  he  reflects  how  much  more  dis- 
tinguishable the  styles  of  the  sacred  penmen  above 
mentioned  are  in  their  own  language,  than  even  in 
the  best  translations  extant.  Add  to  this,  that  if, 
of  any  two  sacred  authors  who  differ  greatly  in 
their  style,  we  compare  together  some  passages, 
as  they  are  rendered  in  the  same  translation,  we 
shall  commonly  find  the  sameness  of  the  transla- 
tor's style  more  remarkable  in  them  all,  than  the 
differences  there  may  be  of  the  styles  of  the  au- 
thors. We  shall  be  oftener  at  a  loss  to  discover, 
in  the  quotations,  (if  the  recollection  of  the  senti- 
ments do  not  assist  us)  Isaiah  and  Amos,  Matthew 
and  John,  than  to  recognize  Castalio  and  Beza,  the 
Vulgate  and  Junius.  Every  translator,  however, 
is  not  equally  chargeable  with  this  fault.  I  think 
none  indeed  so  much  as  Castalio. 

§  2.  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  this  diversity 
in  the  diction  of  the  s»acred  penmen  reconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  inspiration  ?  Is  not  the  style  of 
all  inspired  writers  the  same,  as  being  the  style  of 
the  same  Spirit  by  which  they  were  alike  direct- 
ed ?  That  in  some  sense  the  style  of  all  those 
writers  is  the  style  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  spoke 
by  them,  and  was  the  same  in  them  all,  is  not  to 
be  denied  ;  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  al- 
ways employ  the  same  style  in  conveying  celestial 
truths  to  men,  is  no  more  necessary  than  that 
he  should  always  use  the  same  language.  People 
do  not  sufficiently  advert,  when  they  speak  on 
this  subject,  to  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
pression and  the  sentiment,  but  strangely  confound 
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these,  as  though  they  were  the  same ;  yet  no  two 
things  can  be  more  widely  different.  The  truths 
implied  in  the  sentiments,  are  essential,  immuta- 
ble, and  have  an  intrinsic  value  :  the  words  which 
compose  the  expression,  are  in  their  nature  cir- 
cumstantial, changeable,  and  have  no  other  value 
than  what  they  derive  from  the  arbitrary  conven- 
tions of  men.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide 
the  minds  of  the  sacred  penmen  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  adopting  terms  unsuitable  to 
his  design,  or  which  might  obstruct  his  purpose  ; 
and  that,  in  other  respects,  he  would  accommodate 
himself  to  their  manner  and  diction,  is  both  rea- 
sonable in  itself,  and  rendered  unquestionable,  by 
the  works  themselves,  which  have  the  like  char- 
acteristic differences  of  style  that  we  find  in  other 
literary  productions. 

Can  it  be  accounted  more  strange  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should,  by  the  prophet  Amos,  address  us 
in  the  style  of  a  shepherd,  and  by  Daniel,  in  that 
of  a  courtier,  than  that  by  the  one,  he  should  speak 
to  us  in  Hebrew,  and  by  the  other,  in  Chaldee  } 
It  is  as  reasonable  to  think  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
would  accommodate  himself  to  the  phraseology 
and  diction,  as  to  the  tone  of  voice  and  pronun- 
ciation, of  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  en- 
lighten ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pronun- 
ciation of  one  person,  in  uttering  a  prophecy, 
might  be  more  articulate,  more  audible,  and  more 
affecting  than  that  of  another — in  like  manner 
as  one  style  has  more  harmony,  elegance,  and 
perspicuity,  than  another.  Castalio  says  justly, 
"  Res  dictat  Spiritiis,  verba    qiiidem  et  linguam 
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"  loquenti  ant  scribenti  liber  am  permittit^^;^^  which 
is  to  the  same  purpose  with  what  Jerom  had  said 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before — ^"  JVec  pute- 
"  mus  in  verbis  scripturarum  evangelium  esse,  sed 
"  in  sensu^'^ y  Allow  me  to  add  the  testimony  of 
a  late  writer  of  our  own — than  whom  none  has 
done  more  to  make  men  apprehend  the  meaning, 
and  relish  the  beauties  of  the  sacred  poesy  : 
"  Hoc  ita  sacris  vatibiis  tribtiimus,  ut  nihil  dero- 
"  gemus  Divini  Spiritus  afflatui  ".  etsi  siiam  interea 
"  vim  propricB  cujusque  scriptoris  naturm  atque  in- 
"  genio  concedamiis,  J^eque  enim  instinctu  divino 
"  ita  concitatur  vatis  animus,  ut  protinus  obruatur 
"  hominis  indoles  :  attolluntur  et  eriguntur,  non 
"  extinguuntur  aut  occultantur  naturalis  ingenii 
''^  facultates ;  et  quanquam  Mosis,  Davidis,  et 
"  Isaice,  scripta  semper  spirent  quiddam  tarn  ex- 
"  celsum  tamque  cmleste,  ut  plane  videantur  di- 
"  vinitus  edita,  nihilo  tamen  minus  in  its  Mo- 
"  sem,  Davidem,  et  Isaiam,  semper  agnoscimus^^.^^ 

§  3.  In  this  there  was  an  eminent  disparity  be- 
tween the  prophets  of  God  and  those  among  the 
Pagans,  said  to  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Python, 

25  "  The  Spirit  dictates  the  things,  leaving  the  words  and 
language  free  to  the  speaker  or  the  writer."  Defensio  con- 
tra Bezam. 

27  "  Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  gospel  consists  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  but  in  the  sense."  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Gal. 
cap.  1. 

2S  De  Sacra  Poesi  Heb.  Prael.  xvi. 
VOL.   I.  13 
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or  spirit  of  divination.  These  are  reported  to 
Jiave  uttered  their  predictions  in  what  is  called 
extasy  or  trance,  that  is,  whilst  they  underwent 
a  temporary  suspension  both  of  their  reason  and 
of  their  senses.  Accordingly  they  are  represent- 
ed as  mere  machines,  not  acting  but  acted  upon, 
and  passive  like  the  flute  into  which  the  musician 
blows.  This  is  what  has  been  called  organic  in- 
spiration. In  imitation  of  one  remarkable  class  of 
these,  the  sorcerers  and  soothsayers  among  the 
Jews  (who,  like  those  of  the  same  craft  among 
Pagans,  reaped  considerable  profit  from  abusing 
the  credulity  of  the  rabble),  had  acquired  a  won- 
derful mode  of  speaking,  in  which  they  did  not 
appear  to  employ  the  common  organs  of  speech, 
and  were  thence  termed  sy/as'Qifiv&oL,  ventriloqui^ 
belly-speakers.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  practice 
that  Isaiah  denominates  them  the  wiz\ards^^^  that  , 
peep  and  that  mutter,  whose  speech  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  ground,  and  to  whisper  out  of  the  dust^°. 
Totally  different  was  the  method  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  true  God.  The  matter,  oi*  all  that 
concerned  the  thouglits,  was  given  them  :  what 
concerned  the  manner,  or  enunciation,  was  left 
to  themselves.  The  only  exception  the  Rabbles 
mention  is  Balaam,  whose  prophec}^  appeared  to 
them  to  have  been  emitted  in  spite  of  himself. 
But  this  case,  if  it  was  as  they  imagine,  which 
may  be  justly  doubted,  was  extraordinary.  In  all 
other  cases,  the  prophets  had,  when  prophesying, 
the  same   command  over  their  own  actions,  over 

2^  Isaiah,  viii.   19.  ^'^  Isaiah,  xxix.  4. 
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their  members  and  organs,  as  at  other  times. 
They  might  speak,  or  forbear ;  they  might  begin, 
and  desist,  when  they  pleased  ;  they  might  decline 
the  task  assigned  them,  and  disobey  the  divine 
command.  No  doubt  when  they  acted  thus,  they 
sinned  very  heinously,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  Heaven.  Of  the  danger  of  such  disobe- 
dience we  have  two  signal  examples,  in  the 
prophet  who  was  sent  to  prophesy  against  the 
altar  erected  by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  in  the 
prophet  Jonah. 

But  that  men  continued  still  free  agents,  and  had 
it  in  their  power  to  make  a  very  injudicious  use 
of  the  spiritual  gifts  and  illuminations  whicli  they 
had  received  from  above,  is  manifest  from  the  re- 
gulations, on  this  subject,  established  by  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  in  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
wherewith  he  concludes  his  directions  on  this 
topic  are  very  apposite  to  my  present  purpose. 
The  spirits  of  the  prophets^  says  he^S  are  subject 
to  the  prophets.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  a  Spirit  of 
error.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  sacred  writers  were  permitted  to  employ  the 
style  and  idiom  most  familiar  to  them,  in  deliver- 
ing the  truths  with  which  they  were  inspired.  So 
far  only  they  were  over-ruled,  in  point  of  expres- 
sion, by  the  divine  Spirit,  that  nothing  could  be 
introduced  tending,  in  any  way,  to  obstruct  the 
intention  of  the  whole.     And  sometimes,  especially 

"1  Cor.  xiv.  32. 
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in  the  prediction  of  future  events,  such  terms 
would  be  suggested,  as  would,  even  beyond  the 
prophet's  apprehension,  conduce  to  further  that 
end.  The  great  object  of  divine  regard,  and  sub- 
ject of  revelation,  is  things,  not  words..  And  were 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  translation  of  scripture  ab- 
solutely faultless,  the  translation  would  be,  in  all 
respects,  as  valuable  as  the  original. 

§  4.  But  is  not  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  said, 
liable  to  an  objection  also  from  the  gift  of  tongues 
conferred  on  the  Apostles  and  others,  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  .'*  In  the  languages  with 
which  those  primitive  ministers  were  miracu- 
lously furnished,  it  may  be  objected,  they  could 
not  have  any  style  of  their  own,  as  a  style  is 
purely  the  effect  of  habit,  and  of  insensible  imita- 
tion. This  objection,  however,  is  easily  obviated  : 
First,  as  they  received  by  inspiration  those 
tongues  only,  whereof  they  had  previously  no 
knowledge,  it  is  not  probable,  at  least  it  is  not 
certain,  that  this  gift  had  any  place  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament :  that  in  most  of 
them  it  had  not,  is  manifest.  But,  2dly,  if  in  some 
it  had,  the  most  natural  supposition  is,  first,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  tongue,  wherewith  the 
Holy  Ghost  inspired  the  sacred  writers,  must 
have  been,  in  them,  precisely  such  a  knowledge 
and  such  a  readiness  in  finding  words  and  expres- 
sions, as  is,  in  others,  the  effect  of  daily  prac- 
tice. This  is  even  a  necessary  consequence  of 
supposing  that  the  language  itself,  and  not  the 
words   of  particular  speeches  (according  to  Dr. 
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Middleton's  notion^^),  was  the  gift  of  the  Spirit : 
2dlj,  That  their  acquaintance  with  the  tongue, 
supernaturally  communicated,  must  have  been 
such  as  would  render  their  teaching  in  it  best 
adapted  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  would  be  most  conversant,  or  such  as 
they  would  have  most  readily  acquired  among 
them  in  the  natural  way.  Now  on  this  hypothe- 
sis, which  appears  on  many  accounts  the  most 
rational,  the  influence  of  habit,  of  native  idiom,  and 
of  particular  genius  and  turn  of  thinking,  would  be 
the  same  on  the  writer's  style  as  though  he  had 
acquired  the  language  in  the  ordinarj^  way. 

As  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  author  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  not  more  irrational  in  itself,  than  it  is 
destitute  of  evidence.  It  is  irrational,  as  it  ex- 
cludes the  primary  use,  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tions, for  which,  by  the  general  acknowledgment 
of  Christians  in  all  ages,  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
bestowed  on  the  Apostles,  and  represents  this  ex- 
traordinary power,  as  serving  merely  to  astonish 
the  hearers,  the  only  purpose,  according  to  him, 
for  which  it  ever  was  exerted.  And  as  to  evi- 
dence, the  great  support  of  his  system  is  an  argu- 
ment which  has  been  sufficiently  considered  al- 
ready, the  defects  of  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers, 
when  examined  by  the  rules  of  the  rhetoricians, 
and  the  example  of  the  orators  of  Athens.  For, 
because  Cicero  and  the  Greek  philosophers  were 
of  opinion,  that  if  Jupiter  spoke  Greek,  he  would 
speak  like  Plato,  the  learned  doctor  cannot  con- 

32  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues. 
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ceive  that  a  style  so  unlike  Plato's  as  that  of  the 
Evangelists,  can  be  the  language  of  inspiration,  or 
be  accounted  worthy  of  God.  It  was  not,  we  find, 
peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  or  to  the  apostolic  age,  to 
set  too  high  a  value  on  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  days  of 
Samuel,  that  men  needed  to  be  taught  that  the 
Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth^^. 

33  1  Sam.  xvi.  7. 
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PART  I. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  LANGUAGES. 

When  we  compare  one  tongue  with  another,  if 
we  enter  critically  into  the  genius  and  powers  of 
each,  Ave  shall  find,  that  neither  the  only  nor  the 
chief  difference  is  that  which  is  most  obvious,  and 
consists  in  the  sounds  or  words  employed,  the 
inflexions,  the  arrangement,  and  the  construction. 
These  may  soon  be  learnt  from  a  tolerable  gram- 
mar, and  are  to  be  considered  as  affecting  only 
the  form  of  the  language.  There  are  others, 
which  more  intimately  affecting  its  spirit,  it  re- 
quires a  nicer  discernment  to  distinguish.  These 
serve  much  more  to  characterise,  both  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  people  who  speak  it.  Indeed,  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  these  has  a  great  eflect  in 
advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  We  may 
say,  with  the  greatest  justice,  that  as,  on  the  one 
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hand,  the  real  character  of  a  nation  will  not  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  one  who  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  their  tongue ;  so,  on  the  other,  the 
exact  import  of  many  of  the  words  and  combina- 
tions of  words,  made  use  of  in  the  language,  will 
never  be  perfectly  comprehended  by  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
who  is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
their  religion,  law,  polity,  arts,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. Whoever,  therefore,  would  be  a  proficient 
in  either  kind,  must  be  a  student  in  both.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  particulars  enumerated,  or  what- 
ever regards  the  religion,  the  laws,  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  manners  of  a  people,  operate  power- 
fully on  their  sentiments  ;  and  these  have  a 
principal  effect,  first  on  the  associations  of  ideas 
formed  in  their  minds,  in  relation  to  character  and 
to  whatever  is  an  object  of  abstract  reflection ; 
secondly,  on  the  formation  of  words,  and  combina- 
tion of  phrases,  by  which  these  associations  are 
expressed.  But  this  will  be  better  understood 
from  what  follows. 

§  2.  There  are  certain  words,  in  every  lan- 
guage, to  which  there  are  other  words  perfectly 
corresponding,  in  other  languages.  There  are 
certain  words,  in  every  language,  which  but  im- 
perfectly correspond  to  any  of  the  words  of  other 
languages.  There  are  certain  words,  in  every 
language,  to  which  there  is  nothing,  in  some 
other  languages,  in  any  degree,  correspondent. 
I   shall   exemplify  these  three  classes  in  Greek, 
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Latin,  and  English,  which   will   sufficiently  illus- 
trate my  meaning. 

§  3.  In  all  languages,  the  words  whereby  the 
obvious  productions  of  nature,  and  the  plainest 
distinctions  of  genera  and  species  known  to  the 
people  are  signified,  correspond  respectively  to 
one  anotlier.  Thus  to  the  Greek  words  r^Xios, 
CBh^vij^  ogvis,  dsvdgov,  asTog,  aii7is?.os,  Xid-os,  the 
Latin  words,  sol,  luna,  avis,  arbor,  aquila,  vitis, 
lapis,  and  the  English,  sun,  moon,  bird,  tree,  eagle, 
vine,  stone,  are  perfectly  equivalent  in  signification  ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  we  can  never  mistake  in 
rendering  the  Greek  word  ifltog,  wherever  it 
occurs,  into  Latin,  by  the  word  sol,  and  into 
Englisli,  by  the  word  sun.  The  same  thing  holds 
true  of  the  other  terms  in  the  three  languages, 
taken  severally,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
placed  them. 

To  this  class  we  must  add  the  names  of  natural 
and  obvious  relations,  as  nari^g,  {iffTt^g,  vlos,  &v^a- 
Tijg,  a^eXcpog,  adslcp^,  to  which  the  Latin  words 
pater,  mater,  filitis,  jilia,  f rater,  soror,  and  the  Eng- 
lish words  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother, 
sister,  perfectly  correspond. 

To  the  same  class  we  ought  also  to  assign 
those  words  whereby  the  most  common  and  ne- 
cessary productions  of  the  mechanic  arts  are  ex- 
pressed: for  though,  in  different  countries,  and 
distant  ages,  there  arc  considerable  differences  in 
tlie  fashion  and  appearance  of  their  productions ; 
we  attend  solely,  in  translating,  to  the  principal 

VOL.    I.  14 
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uses  which  a  piece  of  work  was ,  intended  to  an- 
swer. Consequently,  when  in  these  we  find  an 
entire  coincidence,  we,  without  further  examina- 
tion, pronounce  the  names  equivalent.  Thus  oixos, 
vavs^  xhvff,  in  Greek,  and  domus,  navis,  lecttis,  in 
Latin,  answer  sufficiently  to  house,  ship,  bed,  in 
English,  on  account  of  the  coincidence  in  use 
of  the  things  signified,  notwithstanding  the  less 
important  differences  in  structure  and  workman- 
ship. 

These,  however,  are  not  entirely  on  the  same 
footing  with  natural  objects,  in  which  there  is 
everywhere,  and  in  every  age,  a  more  perfect  uni- 
formity. The  names  ^i[iXiov,  liber,  book,  are  in 
most  cases  suited  to  one  another.  But  as  the 
books  of  the  ancients  were  in  outward  form  and 
construction  very  different  from  ours ;  when  we 
find  any  thing  advanced  concerning  /3t/3Afov  in 
Greek,  or  liber  in  Latin,  with  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  outward  make,  we  know  that  the  English  word 
book  is  not  a  proper  version.  Thus  the  words 
sgavos  ansxagiad-ri  cas  (ii^Xiov  BiXidcso^svov^'^,  if  ren- 
dered, "  heaven  departed  as  a  book  that  is  rolled 
"  up,"  would  not  be  intelligible,  though  nothing 
conveys  a  more  distinct  image  than  the  words  in 
t]ie  original.  Their  books  consisted  of  long 
scrolls,  commonly  of  parchment,  sewed  or  pasted 
together,  and  fastened  at  the  ends  to  two  rollers. 
Our  translators  properly  therefore  employed  here 
the  more  general  word  scroll,  which  perfectly  con- 
veys the  meaning.     Again,  the  word  j3i^Xiov  occurs 

3*  Rev.  vi.  11. 
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in  an  application  wherein  the  term  book  could 
not  be  rightly  apprehended  by  a  mere  English 
reader :  Bl^Xlov  ysj/gafiusvov  saa&sv  xai  oTtiaO-sv^^ 
in  the  common  version,  a  book  ivritten  ivithm  and 
on  the  back-side.  To  such  a  reader,  the  last  term 
thus  applied  would  be  understood  to  mean  the 
cover,  which  is  not  very  fit  for  being  written  on, 
and  could,  besides,  contain  no  more  than  might 
have  been  contained  in  one  additional  leaf,  though 
the  book  had  consisted  of  a  thousand  leaves. 
Now  the  long  scrolls  or  books  of  the  ancients 
were  seldom  written  but  on  one  side,  here  said  to 
be  saad-sv,  within,  because  that  side  was  turned 
inwards  in  rolling.  When  any  of  these  scrolls 
was  written  on  both  sides,  it  contained  twice 
as  much  as  if  written  in  the  usual  way^®.  The 
chief  intention  of  the  Prophet  in  mentioning  this 
circumstance,  must  have  been  to  signify  tliat  this 
volume  was  replete  with  information,  and  that  its 
contents  were  not  to  be  measured  by  its  size.  But 
notwithstanding  the  exceptions  in  a  few  particular 
cases,  the  names  of  the  common  productions  of  the 
most  necessary  arts,  may  be  considered  as  so  far 
at  least  corresponding  to  each  other  in  most  lan- 
guages, as  not  to  throw  any  difficulty  worth  men- 
tioning in  the  way  of  a  translator, 

35  Rev.  V.  1. 

36  A  book  executed  in  this  manner  the  Greeks  called  otiKi- 
'i^oygacpog,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Juvenal,  '•'•Scriptus  et  in 
"  tersoy     Sat.  1. 
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§  4.  The  second  class  above  mentioned,  is  of 
those  Avords  which,  in  one  language,  do,  but  im- 
perfectly, correspond  to  any  of  the  words  of 
another  language  compared  with  it.  Of  this  kind 
will  be  found,  if  properly  attended  to,  most  of  the 
terms  relating  to  morals,  to  the  passions  and  mat- 
ters of  sentiment,  or  to  the  objects  of  the  reflex 
and  internal  senses,  in  regard  to  which,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  ilnd  words  in  one  language,  that 
are  exactly  equivalent  to  those  of  another.  This 
holds  in  all  languages,  less  or  more,  according  as 
there  is  more  or  less,  uniformity,  in  the  constitu- 
tion, religion,  and  laws,  of  the  nations  whose  lan- 
guages are  compared  ;  on  which  constitution, 
religion,  and  laws,  as  was  observed,  the  sentiments, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend.  Herein  consists  one  principal 
(litiiculty  which  translators,  if  persons  of  penetra- 
tion, have  to  encounter.  Finding  it  sometimes 
impossible  to  render  fully  the  sense  of  their  author, 
they  are  constrained  (if  I  may  borrow  a  term  from 
the  mathematicians)  to  do  the  best  they  can  by 
approximation. 

To  come  to  examples  :  To  the  Greek  words 
agexTi,  cscxpgoavvij^  eyxgaTSia,  (pgov^atg,  eXsog,  the 
Latin  words,  virtus,  temperantia,  contineniia,  pru- 
dentia,  misericordia,  are  not  entirely  equivalent ; 
still  less  the  English  words  virtue,  temperance,  con- 
tinence, prudence,  maxy  :  for,  though  these  last 
are  manifestly  formed  from  the  Latin  words,  one 
would  think  that,  by  being  adopted  into  another 
country,  they  had  all,  more  or  less,  changed  their 
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nature  with  the  climate.  Those  persons  whose 
knowledge,  in  such  matters,  is  but  superficial,  will 
not  enter  readily  into  these  sentiments.  They  are 
accustomed  to  consider  certain  words,  in  the  dif- 
ferent languages,  as  respectively  correspondent. 
The  grammars,  lexicons,  and  common  translations, 
lead  them  to  conclude  so,  and  they  inquire  no  fur- 
ther. But  those  who  are  conversant  with  authors 
of  reputation,  in  these  different  tongues,  will  need 
no  arguments  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  advanced. 

Who  knows  not  that  the  Latin  word  virtus 
would,  in  many  instances,  be  but  weakly,  not  to  say 
improperly,  rendered  by  the  English  word  virtue  ; 
as  that  word,  in  Roman  authors,  comes  often 
nearer  the  import  of  what  we  call  valour  or  forti- 
tude, sometimes  even  brute  force '^  We  should  not 
readily  ascribe  virtue  to  wild  beasts  ;  yet  Tacitus 
so  applies  the  term  virtus :  "  Fera  animalia,  si 
"  clausa  teneas^  virtutis  obliviscuntury  And  if  some 
of  our  words  have  too  great  latitude  of  significa- 
tion to  answer  always  to  their  Latin  etymons ; 
some  have,  on  the  contrary,  too  little.  For  exam- 
ple, the  English  word  temperance  is  too  confined 
in  meaning  to  answer  to  the  Latin  temperantia, 
which  implies  moderation  in  every  desire,  and  is 
defined  by  Cicero,  in  one  place,  "  moderatio  cupidi- 
"  tatum  rationi  obediens^^ ;"  and  in  another,  "  tetn- 
'•'' perantia  est  qucB  in  rebus  aut  expetendis  ant 
'•' fugiendis,  rationem  ut  seqiiamur,  monef^.'"'  Now 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  English  word  is  almost 

37  De  Fin,  1.  ii.  ss  Do  Fin.  I.  i. 
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only  that  species  which  he  denominates  "  temper- 
"  antia  in  victuy  And,  though  the  differences  may 
not  be  so  considerable  in  all  the  other  related 
words  above  mentioned,  it  were  easy  to  shew  that 
they  cannot,  in  every  instance,  be  made  to  tally. 
It  requires,  indeed,  but  a  very  small  skill  in  lan- 
guages to  enable  us  to  discover  that  etymology  is 
often  a  very  unsafe  guide  to  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  a  term.  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the' 
Latin  word  sobrius  is  the  root  of  the  English  word 
sober,  and  the  term  honestiim  of  our  term  honesty  ; 
but  every  body  knows  that  the  related  words,  in 
the  two  languages,  will  not  always  answer  to  each 
other.  Nay,  to  shew,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
how  much  more  difficult  it  is,  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  to  apprehend  the  precise  import,  and 
proper  application,  of  Avords  of  this  order  in  dead 
languages,  I  shall  transcribe  a  short  passage  from 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  where 
the  author  explains  the  generic  word  legrittido, 
with  the  various  names  of  species  comprehended 
under  it.  Amongst  other  observations  are  the 
following :  '•  ,jEgritiido  est  opinio  recens  mali  pre- 
"  sentis,  in  quo  demitti  contrahique  cmimo  rectum 
"  esse  videatur.  ^gritudini  subjicitmtur  angor, 
"  moBror,  dolor,  hictus,  oirumna,  afflictatio  :  angor 
"  est  cegritudo  premens,  mceror  csgritudo  Jlebilis, 
"  terumna  cegritudo  laboriosa,  dolor  ^gritudo  cru- 
"  cians,  afflictatio  cegritudo  cutn  vexatione  corporis, 
"  luctus  agritudo  ex  ejus,  qui  carusfuerat,  interitu 
"  acerbo^      "  Let  any  one,"   says    D'Alembert^^, 

^^  Snr   rHarmonie  des  Langues,  et  sur  la   Latinite   des  Mo- 
dernes. 
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"  examine  this  passage  with  attention,  and  say 
"  honestly,  whether,  if  he  had  not  known  of  it,  he 
"  Avould  have  had  any  idea  of  these  nice  shades  of 
"  signification  here  marked ;  and  whether  he  would 
"  not  have  been  much  embarrassed,  had  he  been 
"  writing  a  dictionary,  to  distinguish  with  accuracy 
"  the  words  ccgritudo,  maror,  dolor,  angor,  lucttis, 
"  curumna,  afflidatio.  If  Cicero,  the  greatest  phi- 
"  losopher  as  well  as  orator  that  ever  Rome  pro- 
"  duced,  had  composed  a  book  of  Latin  synonymas, 
''  such  as  that  which  Abbe  Girard  did  of  French  ; 
"■  and  if  this  work  had  but  now  for  the  first  time 
"  been  produced  in  a  circle  of  modern  Latinists,  I 
"  imagine  it  would  have  greatly  confounded  them, 
"  in  showing  them  how  defective  their  knowledge 
"  is  of  a  subject  of  which  they  thought  themselves 
"  masters." 

I  have  brought  this  quotation,  not  to  support 
D'Alembert's  opinion,  who  maintains  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  modern  to  write  Latin  with 
purity ;  but  only  to  shew  hov/  much  nicer  a  matter 
it  is  tiian  is  commonly  supposed,  to  enter  critically 
into  the  peculiarities  of  a  dead  language.  It 
might  be  easily  shown,  were  it  necessary,  that 
distinctions  like  those  now  illustrated  in  the  nouns, 
obtain  also  in  the  verbs  of  different  languages. 
Under  this  class  those  words  also  may  be  compre- 
hended which  are  not  barely  the  names  of  certain 
things,  or  signs  of  particular  ideas,  but  which  ex- 
press also  the  affection  or  disposition  of  the  speak- 
er, towards  the  thing  signified.  In  every  language, 
we  shall  find  instances  wherein  the  same  thino; 
has  different  names,  which  are  not  perfectly  sy- 
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nonymous  ;  for  though  there  be  an  identity  of  sub- 
ject, there  is  a  difference  of  manner,  wherein  the 
speaker  appears  affected  towards  it.  One  term 
will  convey  the  idea  with  contempt,  another  with 
abhorrence,  a  third  with  some  relish,  a  fourth  with 
affection,  and  a  fifth  with  indifference.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  diminutives  and  amplificatives 
which  abound  so  much  in  the  Greek,  and  Italian, 
languages. 

It  is  this  principally  which  justifies  Girard's  ob- 
servation, that  there  are  much  fewer  words  in  any 
language  which  are,  in  all  respects,  synonymous 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  And  it  is  this  which 
makes  the  selection  of  apposite  words  so  much, 
and  so  justly,  the  study  of  an  orator  :  for  when  he 
would  operate  on  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  it  is 
of  the  last  consequence,  that  the  terms  he  employs 
not  only  convey  the  idea  of  the  thing  signified, 
which  may  be  called  the  primary  use  ;  but  that, 
along  with  it,  they  insinuate  into  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  the  passion  of  the  speaker,  whatever  it  be, 
love,  or  hatred,  admiration  or  contempt,  aversion 
or  desire.  This,  though  the  secondary  use  of  the 
word,  is  not  the  less  essential  to  his  design.  It  is 
chiefly  from  the  associated  affection  that  these 
different  qualities  of  synonymous  words  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Quintilian  must  be  considered  as  orjgi- 
naling :  ''  Sed  cum  idem  frequentissime  plura  sig- 
"  nijicent,  quod  avrcow^ia  vocattcr,  jam  sunt  alia 
"  aliis  honestiora,  sublimiora,  niiidiora,  jttctmdiora, 
'•  vocaliord.-'  The  last  is  the  only  epithet  which 
re«;aras  merelv  the  sound.  Tlie  foliowino-  will 
serve  for  an  example   of  such  English  synonymas. 
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public  speaker,  orator,  declaimer,  haranguer,  holder- 
forth.  The  subject  of  them  all  is  the  same, 
being  what  the  first  expression,  public  speaker, 
simply  denotes ;  the  second  expresses  also  admi- 
ration in  the  person  who  uses  it ;  the  third  con- 
veys disapprobation,  by  hinting  that  it  is  the 
speaker's  object  rather  to  excite  the  passions, 
than  to  convince  the  judgment ;  the  fourth  is  dis- 
respectful, and  the  fifth  contemptuous. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  words  called  sy- 
nonymous, arising  from  the  customary  application, 
even  when  they  imply  little  or  nothing  of  either 
sentiment  or  affection.  The  three  words,  death, 
decease,  demise,  all  denote  the  same  thing.  The 
first  is  the  simple  and  familiar  term ;  the  second  J/t% 
is  formal,  being  much  employed  in  proceedings  at 
law  ;  the  third  is  ceremonious,  and  scarcely  used 
of  any  but  princes  and  grandees.  There  are  also 
some  words  peculiar  to  poetry,  some  to  burlesque, 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  specify.  From  these 
observations  we  learn  that,  in  writings  where  words 
of  this  second  class  frequently  occur,  it  is  impossi- 
ble, in  a  consistency  with  either  perspicuity,  or  pro- 
priety, to  translate  them  uniformly,  by  the  same 
terms,  like  those  of  the  first.  For,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, they  are  such  as  do  not  perfectly  corres- 
pond with  the  terms  of  a  different  tongue.  You 
may  find  a  word  that  answers  exactly  to  the  word 
in  question  in  one  acceptation,  that  will  not  suit  it 
in  another ;  though  for  this  purpose  some  other 
term  may  be  found  equally  well  adapted. 

It  was  too  servile  an  attempt  in  the  first  transla- 
tors of  the  Old  Testament  (at  least  of  the  Penta- 
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teuch,  for  the  whole  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
translated  at  one  time,  or  by  the  same  persons),  at 
this  rigid  uniformity  in  rendering  the  same  He- 
brew words  by  the  same  Greek  words,  which  has 
given  such  a  peculiarity  of  idiom  to  the  style  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  which,  issuing  thence  as  from 
its  fountain,  has  infected,  more  or  less,  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament.  I  might  observe  fur- 
ther, that  there  are  some  words,  in  the  original,  by 
no  means  synonymous,  which  have  been,  almost 
uniformly,  rendered  by  the  same  term,  partly, 
perhaps,  through  not  adverting  sufficiently  to  some 
of  the  nicer  differences  of  signification,  partly 
through  a  desire  of  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  the  translation,  whatever  might  look  like  com- 
ment or  paraphrase.  Of  this  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  take  notice  afterwards. 

§  5.  The  third  class  above  mentioned  is  of  those 
words,  in  the  language  of  every  nation,  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  translated  into  that  of 
any  people,  who  have  not  a  perfect  conformity 
with  them  in  those  customs  which  have  given  rise 
to  those  words.  Such  are  the  names  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coins,  which  are,  £or  the  most  part, 
different  in  different  countries.  There  is  no  way 
that  a  translator  can  properly  take  in  such  cases, 
but  to  retain  the  original  term,  and  give  the  expla- 
nation in  the  margin.  This  is  the  way  which  has 
actually  been  taken,  perhaps  in  all  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament.  To  substitute  for 
the  original  term  a  definition  or  circumlocution, 
if  the  word  frequently  occur,  would  encumber  the 
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style  with  an  offensive  multiplicity  of  words,  and 
awkward  repetitions,  and  thereby  destroy  at  once 
its  simplicity,  vivacity,  and  even  perspicuity.  In 
this  class  we  must  also  rank  the  names  of  the  par- 
ticLilar  rites,  garments,  modes,  exercises,  or  diver- 
sions, to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  among 
those  into  whose  language  the  version  is  to  be 
made.  Of  this  class  there  are  several  words  re- 
tained in  the  common  English  translation  ;  some 
of  which,  by  reason  of  their  frequency  have  been 
long  since  naturalized  amongst  us  ;  as  syna- 
gogue^ sabbath,  jubilee,  purim,  ephod,  homer, 
ephah,  shekel,  gerah,  teraphim,  urim  and  thwn- 
mim,  phylacteries,  cherubim,  seraphim,  and  a  few 
others. 

Beside  these,  often  the  names  of  offices,  judica- 
tories, sects,  parties,  and  the  like,  scarcely  admit  of 
being  transferred  into  a  version  in  any  other  man- 
ner. It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  in  regard 
to  some  of  these,  especially  offices,  it  is  a  matter 
of  greater  nicety  than  is  commonly  imagined,  to 
determine  when  the  name  ought  to  be  rendered 
in  the  translation  by  a  term  imperfectly  corres- 
ponding, and  when  it  ought  to  be  retained.  What 
makes  the  chief  difficulty  here  is,  that  there  are 
offices,  in  every  state,  and  in  every  constitution, 
which  are  analogous  to  those  of  other  states  and 
constitutions,  in  many  material  circumstances, 
though  they  differ  in  many  others.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  say,  whether  the  resemblances  op 
the  peculiarities  preponderate.  If  the  former, 
the  word  ought  to  be  translated,  if  the  latter,  it 
ought  to  be  retained.     The  inconveniency  of  an 
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excess  in  the  first  way  is,  that  it  may  lead  the 
reader  into  mistakes  ;  that  of  an  excess  in  the 
second  is,  that  it  occasions  obscurity,  and  by  the 
too  frequent  interspersion  of  uncouth  and  foreign 
words,  gives  the  appearance  of  barbarism  to  a 
version. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  general,  that  the  lat- 
ter is  the  safer  error  of  the  two.  Not  only  does 
the  speciality  of  the  case  afford  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  use  of  such  words  ;  but  if  either  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation,  which  is  the  subject,  or  our  con- 
nexion with  the  people,  or  interest  in  their  history, 
shall  familiarize  us  to  their  institutions  and  cus- 
toms, the  barbarism  of  the  terms  will  vanish  of 
course.  Who  considers  now  these  names  of  Ro- 
man magistracies,  consul,  pretor,  edile,  censor, 
questor,  dictator,  tribune,  as  barbarous  }  Yet  they 
are  not  the  names  of  offices  amongst  us  corres- 
pondent, or  similar,  to  those  among  the  Romans. 
To  have  employed,  instead  of  them,  mayor,  alder- 
man, sheriff,  Sfc.  we  should  have  justly  thought 
much  more  exceptionable.  I  have  heard  of  a 
Dutch  translator  of  Cesar's  Commentaries,  who 
always  rendered  consul,  burgomaster,  and  in  the 
same  taste,  the  name  of  all  the  other  officers  and 
magistrates  of  Rome.  A  version  of  this  kind 
would  appear  to  us  ridiculous. 

§  6.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that 
the  two  last  are  the  only  classes  of  words  wherein 
the  student  will  find  any  thing  that  can  greatly 
puzzle  him.  A  mere  schoolboy,  with  the  help  of 
his  grammar  and  lexicon,  may  acquire  all  that  is 
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requisite  for  the  just  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  first  class.  Those  of  the  third,  it  is  mani- 
fest, are  not  to  be  understood  by  us  without  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  religious  and  political  con- 
stitutions of  the  country,  together  with  their  cere- 
monies and  usages  ;  and  those  of  the  second, 
which  is  the  matter  of  the  greatest  delicacy  of  all, 
cannot  be  thoroughly  apprehended  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  national  character,  that  is,  the 
prevalent  cast  of  mind,  manners,  and  sentiments  of 
the  people.  So  much  is  necessary  in  order  to  be 
master  of  the  language  of  any  country  ;  and  of 
so  much  importance  it  is,  in  order  clearly  to  com- 
prehend the  style  of  Scripture,  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  whatever  concerns  the  Jewish  nation. 


PART  II. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  IDIOM  OF    THE    JEWS. 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  New  Testament  is  written 
in  Greek,  it  must  be  of  consequence  that  we  be 
able  to  enter  critically  into  the  ordinary  import  of 
the  words  of  that  tongue,  by  being  familiarized  to 
the  genius  and  character  of  those  who  spoke  it. 
But  from  what  has  been  observed  it  is  evident 
that  though,  in  several  cases,  this  knowledge 
may  be  eminently  useful,  it  will  not  suffice  ;  nay, 
in  many  cases  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  signifi- 
cancy.     Those  words,  in  particular,  which  have 
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been  in  most  familiar  use  with  the  old  interpre- 
ters, and  have  been  current  in  the  explanations 
given  in  the  Hellenistical  synagogues  and  schools, 
have,  with  their  naturalization  among  the  Is- 
raelites, acquired  in  the  Jewish  use,  if  I  may  be 
iillowed  the  expression,  an  infusion  of  the  national 
spirit.  Though  the  words  therefore  are  Greek, 
Jewish  erudition  is  of  more  service  than  Grecian, 
for  bringing  us  to  the  true  acceptation  of  them  in 
the  sacred  writings.  Would  you  know  the  full 
import  of  the  words  a/iatr^o?,  for  example,  and 
SixaLoavvff  in  the  New  Testament  ?  It  will  be 
in  vain  to  rummage  the  classics.  Turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  will  avail  little 
to  recur  to  the  Greek  roots  ayios  and  8^x7^.  Ex- 
amine the  extent  given  to  the  signification  of 
the  Hebrew  roots  JT'lp  kadash,  and  pin;  tsadak, 
which  have  given  occasion  to  the  introduction  of 
those  Greek  terms  into  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy. 

§  2.  Classical  use,  both  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin, 
is  not  only,  in  this  study,  sometimes  unavailable, 
but  may  even  mislead.  The  sacred  use,  and 
the  classical,  are  often  very  different.  We  know 
the  import  of  the  word  sanctitas  in  the  Vul^ 
gate  and  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  that  it  an- 
swers exactly  enough  to  our  own  word  sanctity 
derived  from  it.  Yet  from  Cicero's  account,  it 
is  plain  that,  in  modern  European  tongues,  we 
have  no  word  corresponding  to  it  in  its  primitive 
and  classical  use.  "  JEquitas,"  says  he,  "  tri- 
*'  partita    dicitur    esse.      Una   ad    superos    deos. 
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"  altera  ad  manes,  [tertia  ad  homines  pertinere ; 
"  "primsi  piet as,  secunda  sanctitas,  ieriiai  justitia  no- 
"  minatur^°."  According  to  him,  therefore,  the 
Latin  word  sanctitas  imports  equity  or  suitable 
regards  towards  the  infernal  gods. 

But,  in  no  instance,  does  the  classical  sense  of  a 
word  differ  more  from  that  which  it  has  invariably 
in  the  sacred  pages,  than  in  the  term  xauHvos, 
which,  with  the  former,  is  always  expressive  of  a 
bad  quality,  with  the  latter,  of  a  good.  With  us, 
it  is  a  virtue,  with  them,  it  was  a  vice.  Nor  can 
it  be  justly  affirmed  that  the  word  expressed 
the  same  disposition  of  mind,  with  Pagans,  as  with 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  that  the  only  difference 
was,  in  the  opinion  or  judgment  formed  con- 
cerning this  disposition ;  that  the  former  looked 
upon  it  with  a  favourable  eye,  the  latter  with  an 
unfavourable.  For  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  quality  of  which  it  is  expressive,  in 
classical  use,  is  totally  different  from  that  which 
it  expresses,  in  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  first 
it  corresponded  exactly  to,  and  was  commonly 
translated  by,  the  Latin  humilis,  which  in  profane 
authors,  always  conveys  a  bad  meaning,  and  de- 
notes such  a  feeble,  mean,  and  abject  temper, 
as  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  fortitude,  that  su- 
periority to  death,  shame,  and  pain,  which  the 
law  of  Christ  so  peremptorily  exacts,  and  with 
which  the  faith  of  Christ  so  powerfully  inspires 
the  genuine  disciple.  TajtsivoTr^g,  the  abstract, 
is    comprised    by   Aristotle"   under    fuxgoyjvxia, 

^^  Topica.  41  jj£Qi  agazcov  y.ca  xaxccov. 
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pusillanimity  ;  or,  as  explained  by  lexicographers, 
"  animus  demissus  et  abjectus  ;''^  and  contrasted 
to  fisyaXotpv/ia,  magnanimity,  "  animi  celsitudo.'''' 
And  to  evince  that  the  Latin  term,  in  heathen 
authors,  has  the  same  meaning  with  the  Greek,  I 
need  no  better  authority  than  Cicero,  who  says^^ 
"  Succumbere  doloribus,  eosque  humili  animo 
"  inbecilloque  ferre  miserum  est,  ob  eamque  de- 
"  bilitatem  animi,  multi  parentes,  multi  amicos, 
"  nonnuUi  patriam,  plerique  autem  seipsos  penitus 
"  perdiderunt."  To  this  he  opposes,  "  Robustus 
"  animus  et  excelsus,  qui  omni  est  liber  cura  et 
"  angore,  cum  et  mortem  contemnit,"  &c.  The 
temper  of  mind  here  condemned  by  Cicero,  every 
Christian  will  condemn  as  much  as  he ;  and  the 
application  of  the  term  humilis  to  this  temper,  is  a 
demonstration,  that,  with  him,  the  word  was  the 
sign  of  an  idea  very  different  from  that,  of  which 
it  has  since,  in  conformity  to  the  style  of  the 
Italic  translation,  been  made  the  sign,  by  ecclesias- 
tical authors. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  English 
word  humility^  though  borrowed  directly  from 
the  Latin,  conveys  not  the  classical,  but  the 
scriptural  sense  of  the  word  Taneivoxijs  or  TajtSLvo- 
€pgoavvri^  which  Castalio,  over-zealous  for  the 
Latinity  of  his  style,  never  renders  humilitas,  but 
always  modestia.  This  word  modestia,  however, 
does  not  express  adequately  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal. Modesty  relates  only  to  the  opinion  of  men, 
humility  relates  also,  and  principally,  to  the  unerr- 

^^  De  Finibus,  1.  i. 
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ing  judgment  of  God ;  and  includes  such  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  as  no  species  of  polytheism 
could  give  a  foundation  for.  It  implies,  along 
with  a  modest  self-diffidence,  a  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness  in  the  sight  of  God,  accompanied  with  a 
profound  veneration  of  his  perfections.  Accord- 
ingly piety,  meekness,  and  modest}^  make,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  the  principal  figures  in  the 
groupe.  So  far  from  involving  any  thing  of  that 
weak  timidity  and  irresolution  expressed  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  philosopher,  as  compre- 
hended in  the  classical  sense  of  the  term  Mimilis  ; 
it,  on  the  contrary,  implies,  in  every  situation,  a 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  without  repining 
or  reserve,  founded  in  a  consciousness  of  one's 
own  ignorance  of  what  is  best,  upon  the  whole, 
and  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  goodness,  wis- 
dom, and  power  of  God,  by  whose  providence  all 
events  are  over-ruled. 

This  is  one  of  those  terms  which,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  an  idolater  could  not  com- 
prehend, till  he  had  previously  acquired  some 
notion  of  the  Biblical  theology.  To  some  people 
it  may  appear  strange,  that  so  much  knowledge 
slioidd  be  thought  necessary  for  qualifying  one 
to  understand  the  words  in  current  use  in  any 
language.  But  to  those  more  deeply  versed  in 
these  matters  there  will  be  nothing  surprising  in 
the  remark.  They  will  be  sensible  that  the 
modern  names,  pedantry/,  gallantry,  foppery^  co- 
quetry, prudery,  and  many  others,  could  not  be 
translated    into   any  ancient  language,  otherwise 
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than  by  circumlocutions.  Montesquieu'**  observes 
of  what  is  called  honour  in  the  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, that  it  is  unknown,  and  consequently  unnam- 
ed in  the  despotisms  of  Asia,  and  that  it  would 
even  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  render  the 
term,  as  understood  by  Europeans,  intelligible  to  a 
Persian. 

§  3.  I  SHOULD  not  have  been  so  particular  on 
the  different  acceptations  of  some  words,  as  used 
by  Jews  and  b};^  Pagans,  but  in  order  to  illustrate 
more  effectually  that  important  proposition,  that 
Scripture  will  ever  be  found  its  own  best  inter- 
preter ;  and  to  evince,  what  was  remarked  before, 
that  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  a  people, 
being  closely  connected  with  their  constitution 
and  customs,  sacred  and  civil,  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  language,  especially  on  those  com- 
binations of  ideas,  which  serve  to  denote  the 
various  phases  (pardon  the  unusual  application 
of  the  term)  both  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  as  display- 
ed in  the  characters  of  individuals.  For,  though 
some  traces  of  all  the  virtuous,  and  all  the  vicious, 
qualities  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible, 
will  perhaps  be  found  in  every  country;  these 
qualities  are  greatly  diversified  in  their  appear- 
ance, inasmuch  as  they  invariably  receive  a  kind 
of  signature,  or  peculiar  modification,  from  the 
national  character.  One  plain  consequence  of 
this  doctrine  has  been  already  considered,  name- 
ly, that  there  will  be  a  diversity  in  the  associated 

43  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  iii.  ch.  8.     Lett.  Pers.  88. 
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ideas  classed  under  the  appellatives,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  genius  of  the  languages,  wherever 
there  is  a  diversity  of  character,  in  the  nations 
which  use  them. 

§  4,  I  AM  now  going  to  exemplify  another  con- 
sequence of  this  doctrine,  which  is,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  same  people  will  vary  from  itself,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  from  what  it  was  in  a 
former  period,  when  the  people  themselves  un- 
dergo a  material  alteration  from  what  they  were, 
in  any  of  the  respects  above  mentioned.     Indeed 
it  is  manifest  that,  if  a  nation  should  continue  at 
the  same  precise  degree  of  advancement  in  the 
sciences  and  arts,  both  elegant  and  useful,  should 
undergo  no  variation,  in  their  form  of  government, 
religion,  and  laws,  and  should  have  little  or  no 
intercourse   with  foreigners,  their    language   and 
idiom  would,    in   all   essential  characters,  remain 
the  same.     These  two,  language  and  idiom,  though 
often  confounded,  I  have  had  occasion  to  discrimi- 
nate  before.      The   distinction   deserves    our   at- 
tention the   more,  as  some  of   the  causes    men- 
tioned, operate  more  upon  the    one,  and  others 
more  upon  the  other ;  and  as  one  of  them  may  be 
even  totally  altered,  whilst  the  other  is  retained. 
This  was  accordingly  the  case   with  the  Jewish 
nation. 

§  5.  During  the  B^abylonish  captivity,  the  Jews 
scattered  through  the  Assyrian  provinces  lost 
irrecoverably,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  with 
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strangers  so  much  superior  to  them  in  number 
and  consideration,  their  vernacular  dialect.  But, 
in  consequence  of  their  attachment  to  their  re- 
ligion (which  included  their  polity  and  law) ;  in 
consequence  of  their  inviolable  regard  to  their 
own  customs,  and  of  their  detestation,  both  of  the 
customs,  and  of  the  arts,  of  the  heathen ;  in  con- 
sequence of  their  veneration  for  the  sacred  books, 
and  their  never  hearing  any  other  than  a  literal 
version  of  them  in  the  public  offices  of  religion, 
they  still,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  the  idiom ; 
insomuch  that,  if  the  Chaldee  of  Jerusalem  was 
not  as  different  from  the  Chaldee  of  Babylon  as 
the  Greek  of  the  synagogue  was  from  the  Greek 
of  the  classics,  the  only  assignable  reason  per- 
haps is,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  and  that 
of  the  Chaldee  were  originally  more  akin  to 
each  other,  than  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  was 
to  either.  Now  tlie  idiom  keeps  a  much  firmer 
hold  of  the  mind,  than  the  words,  which  are 
mere  sounds,  do,  and  which,  compared  with  the 
other,  ma}^  be  considered  as  but  the  body,  the 
material  part  of  a  language,  whereof  the  idiom  is 
the  soul. 

Though  the  Jewish  tonajue  therefore  became 
different,  their  idiom  was  nearly  the  same.  I  say 
nearly  so ;  hence  we  infer,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  style  and  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  throw  light  upon  the  New  :  but  it  was 
not  entirely  the  same.  Hence  we  conclude  the 
utility  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  rabbinical  and 
traditionary  learning  of  that  people  in  the  days 
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of  our  Saviour,  this  being  the  most  effectual 
means  of  illustrating  those  particulars  wherein  the 
idiom  of  the  New  Testament  differs  from  that 
of  the  Old.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  such 
an  intercourse  with  strangers  as  extirpated  their 
language,  should  not  be  productive  of  some  effect 
on  their  notions  of  things,  sentiments,  and  man- 
ners. And  changes  produced  in  the  sentiments 
and  manners  of  a  people,  never  fail  to  show  them- 
selves in  their  writings. 

§  6.  But,  if  what  happened  during  their  captivi- 
ty had  some  effect  on  these ;  what  followed  after 
their  return  to  Judea  had  a  much  greater.  The 
persecutions  they  endured  under  the  Grecian 
empire,  on  account  of  their  religion,  did,  as  is 
often  the  case,  greatly  endear  it  to  them,  and 
make  them  consider  it  in  a  light,  in  which  (what- 
ever may  be  said  of  individuals)  they  seem 
never  as  a  nation  to  have  considered  it  in  before. 
It  became  more  an  object  and  a  study  to  them. 
Sensible  how  little  their  perseverance  secured 
them  the  temporal  advantages  held  forth  in  the 
letter  of  the  law,  they  became  fond  of  attending 
to  those  spiritual  and  sublime  interpretations, 
both  of  the  law,  and  of  the  prophets,  which 
served  to  fortify  the  mind  against  all  secular 
losses  and  misfortunes,  and  inspire  it  with  hope, 
in  the  immediate  views  of  torture,  and  of  death. 
Besides,  the  intercourse  which,  from  the  time 
of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  they  unavoidably 
had  with  the  Greeks,  introduced  insensibly,  into 
their  manner  of  treating  religion,  an  infusion  of  the 
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philosophic  spirit,  with    which    they  had  before 
been  utterly  unacquainted. 

The  Greeks  were  perhaps  the  most  inquisitive, 
the   most  ingenious,  and  the    most    disputatious, 
people  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  earth.     The 
uncommon  importance  which  the  Jews  attributed 
to   their  religious  peculiarities,  both  in  doctrine, 
and  in  ceremonies,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the 
ceremonies   of   other  nations,   with    whom   the}^ 
would  have  no  intercommunity  in  worship,  could 
not  fail  to  provoke  the  scrutiny  and   contradiction 
of  a  people  at  once  so  acute  and  so  conceited  as 
the  Greeks.     The  Jews  also,  in  self-defence,  be- 
gan to  scrutinize  and  argue.     On  examining  and 
comparing,   they  perceived,   in   a    stronger   light 
than  ever,  the  inexpressible  futility  and  absurdity 
of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  noble 
simplicity,  purity,  and  sublimity  of  their  own  the- 
ology.    The  spirit  of  inquiry  begot  among  them, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  spirit  of  dogma- 
tizing, a  spirit  quite  unknown  to  their  ancestors, 
though  many  centuries  had  elapsed  from  their  es- 
tablishment in  Canaan,  to  the  period  of  which  I 
am  speaking.     One  of  the  first  consequences  of 
the  dogmatical   spirit  was  a  division  into  factions 
and  sects. 

In  this  state  we  find  them,  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord  ;  the  whole  nation  being  split  into  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  Now,  of  such  party 
distinctions  there  is  not  a  single  vestige  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  dogmatists,  on  the  different 
sides,  would  have  recourse  to  different  theories, 
the  theories  would  give  rise  to  particular  phrases, 
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by  which  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  partizans 
would  be  expressed,  and  even  to  particular  appli- 
cations of  the  words  and  phrases  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  before.  Hence  the  useful- 
ness of  understanding  their  differences,  and  tenets, 
and  manner  of  expounding  sacred  writ. 

§  7.  But,  though  the  differences  in  opinions, 
and  modes  of  exposition,  which  prevailed  in  the 
different  sects,  do  not  much  affect  the  style  of  the 
historical  part  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  in  its 
nature,  gives  less  occasion  for  introducing  subtle- 
ties in  speculation,  and  was  written  by  men  who, 
from  their  education,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  much  into  the  polemical  discussions  of 
those  days  ;  they  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
affect  the  style  of  the  epistolary  writings,  especial- 
ly of  Paul,  who  was  an  adept  in  all  the  Jewish 
learning  of  the  age.  Indeed  we  learn  from  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  the  talmudical  writers,  that  their  lite- 
rati, at  that  period,  were  become  fond  of  assigning 
a  moral  significance  and  purpose  to  all  the  ritual 
observances  of  the  law,  and  of  applying  the  words 
and  phrases  relating  to  these,  in  a  certain  figura- 
tive and  mystical  manner.  That,  in  their  mode  of 
application,  they  would  often  be  whimsical,  I  do 
not  den}^ :  but  that  the  New  Testament  itself  gives 
ground  to  think  that  their  ceremonies  and  carnal 
ordinances,  as  the  Apostle  calls  them^^  were  in- 
tended to  adumbrate  some  spiritual  and  more 
important  instructions,  appears  to  me  uncontro- 
vertible. 

"  Heb.  ix.  10. 
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But  Avhatever  be  in  this,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  matter  of  some  moment,  that  we  form  a  right 
notion  of  the  different  dogmas  and  prevailing  taste 
of  the  time.  The  reason  is  evident.  The  sacred 
writers,  in  addressing  those  of  their  own  nation, 
would  doubtless,  in  order  to  be  understood,  adapt 
themselves,  as  their  great  Master  had  done  before 
them,  to  the  prevailing  idiom  and  phraseology. 
Now,  this  is  to  be  learned  only  from  the  common 
usages,  and  from  the  reigning  modes  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,  which  distinguished  the  people  in 
that  age  and  nation. 


PART  III. 

THE     DIFFICULTIES     FOUND    IN     TRANSLATING     THE      SCRIP- 
TURES. 

It  can  scarcely  admit  a  doubt  that,  as  every  lan- 
guage has  in  it  something  peculiar,  and  as  the 
people  of  every  nation  have  customs,  rites,  and 
manners  wherein  they  are  singular ;  each  tongue 
will  have  its  special  difficulties  ;  which  will  always 
be  the  greater  to  strangers,  the  more  remote  the 
customs,  rites,  and  manners  of  the  nation  are,  from 
the  customs,  rites,  and  manners  of  other  nations  : 
for,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  genius  of  the 
tongue  will  differ  from  that  of  other  tongues.  If  so, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  distinguishing  particulari- 
ty of  the  Jews  in  constitution,  sentiments,  ceremo- 
nies, and  laws,  should  render  it  more  difficult  to 
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translate,  with  justness,  from  their  language,  than 
to  translate  from  the  language  of  any  people  who, 
in  all  the  respects  aforementioned,  do  not  so  re- 
markably differ  from  others. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  point  out,  more  par- 
ticularly, where  difficulties   of   this  kind  will  be 
found  principally  to  lie.     It  is  evident  that  they  will 
not  at  all  affect  the  construction  of  the  sentences, 
or  the  inflections  of  the  words.     The  analogy  of 
the  language,  and  its  whole  grammatical  structure, 
may  be  very  simple,  and  easily  acquired,  whatever 
be  the  customs  of  the  people,  or  how  extraordinary 
soever  they  may  appear  to  us.      Further,  simple 
narration  is  not  that  kind  of  writing  which  will  be 
much   affected  by  those  difficulties.     The  nouns 
which  occur  in  it  are  generally  of  the  first  class, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Disserta- 
tion.    And  in  these,  from  the  principles  formerly 
explained,  the  interpreter  will  not  often  meet  with 
any  thing  to  retard  his  progress.     If  the  narrative 
be   of  matters  which   concern  the  community  at 
large,  as  in  civil  histor}^  there  will  no  doubt  be 
frequent  recourse  to  the  words   of  the  third  class. 
But  in  regard  to  these,  the  method  of  adopting  the 
original  term,  established  by  universal  practice,  and 
founded  in  necessity,  whereby  translators  extricate 
themselves  when  correspondent  terms  cannot  be 
found,  does  in  effect  remove  the   difficulty.     And 
even  when  words  of  the  second  class  occur,  as  will 
sometimes  happen,  there  is  a  greater  probability 
that  the  context  will  ascertain  their  meaning  in  an 
historical  work,  than  there  is  where  they  occur  in 
any  other  kind  of  writing,  such  as  the  didactic,  the 

VOL.   L  17 
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declamator}^,  the  proverbial,  or  aphoristic,  and  the 
argumentative. 

This  is  the  first  difficulty  proper  to  be  mention- 
ed, arising  from  difference  of  manners,  a  difficulty 
which  cannot  be  said  to  affect  the  sacred  writings 
peculiarly  otherwise  than  in  degree.  It  is  always 
the  harder  to  reach,  in  a  version,  the  precise  sig- 
nification of  the  words  of  the  original,  the  wider 
the  distance  is  in  sentiments  and  manners,  be- 
tween the  nation  in  whose  language  the  book  is 
written,  and  the  nation  into  whose  language  it  is  to 
be  translated. 

§  2.  The  second  difficulty  I  shall  take  notice  of, 
arises  from  the  penury  of  words  in  the  ancient 
oriental  languages,  at  least  in  the  Hebrew,  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  simplicity  of  the  people, 
the  little  proficiency  made  by  them  in  sciences 
and  arts,  and  their  early  withdrawing  themselves, 
on  account  of  religion,  from  the  people  of  other 
nations.  The  fewer  the  Avords  are,  in  any  lan- 
guage, the  more  extensive  commonly  is  the  signifi- 
cation given  to  every  word ;  and  the  more  exten- 
sive the  signification  of  a  word  is,  there  is  the 
greater  risk  of  its  being  misunderstood,  in  any 
particular  application ;  besides,  the  fewness  of 
words  obliges  writers  of  enlarged  minds,  for  the 
sake  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  frequently  to 
recur  to  metaphor,  synecdoche,  metonymy,  ca- 
tachresis,  and  other  rhetorical  tropes.  These,  ac- 
cordingly, are  always  found  to  abound  most  in  the 
scantiest  tongues.     Now  the  frequent  use  of  tropes 
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occasions  an  unavoidable  obscurity,  and  sometimes 
ambiguity,  in  the  expression. 

§  3.  A  THIRD  difficulty  arises  from  the  penury 
of  books  extant  in  the  genuine  and  ancient  He- 
brew, there  being  no  more  than  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  not  even  all  these.  When 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge 
of  any  language,  even  of  our  native  tongue,  is  ac- 
quired, we  find  it  is  solely  by  attending  to  the 
several  ways  in  which  words  are  used  in  a  vast 
variety  of  occurrences  and  applications,  that  the 
precise  meaning  is  ascertained.  As  it  is  princi- 
pally from  conversation,  in  our  mother-tongue,  or 
in  any  living  language  which  we  learn  from  those 
who  speak  it,  that  we  have  occasion  to  observe 
this  variety,  so  it  is  only  in  books  that  we  have 
occasion  tp  observe  it,  when  employed  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  dead  language.  Consequently,  the 
fewer  the  books  are,  there  is  the  greater  risk  of 
mistaking  the  sense,  especially  of  those  words 
which  do  not  frequently  occur.  This  has  given 
rise  to  doubts  about  the  meaning  of  some  words, 
even  of  the  first  class,  to  wit,  the  names  of  a  few 
natural  objects,  as  plants,  animals,  and  precious 
stones,  which  occur,  but  rarely,  in  Scripture,  and, 
solely,  in  passages  where  sufficient  light  cannot  be 
had  from  the  context. 

§  4.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  as  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  employed  not  the  Hebrew, 
but  the  Greek  language,  in  their  compositions; 
neither  of  the  two  remarks  last  mentioned   can 
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affect  them,  however  they  may  affect  the  penmen 
of  the  Old.  The  Greek  is  indeed  a  most  copious 
language,  and  the  books  written  in  it  are  very  nu- 
merous. But  whoever  would  argue  in  this  man- 
ner, must  have  forgotten,  what  has  been  fully 
evinced  in  the  former  Dissertation,  that  though 
the  words,  the  inflection,  and  the  construction  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  Greek,  the 
idiom  is  strictly  Hebraical ;  or  at  least,  he  must 
not  have  reflected  on  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  this  doctrine ;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  He- 
braistic Greek,  or  Greek  of  the  synagogue,  as  it 
has  been  called,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  labour  un- 
der the  same  inconveniences  and  defects  with  the 
tongue  on  which  its  idiom  is  formed.  Another 
consequence  is,  that  the  scarcity  of  books  in  the 
language  which  is  the  parent  of  the  idiom,  is,  in 
effect,  a  scarcity  of  the  lights  that  are  neLessary,  or 
at  least  convenient,  for  the  easier  discovery  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  idiomatic  tongue  formed 
upon  it.  The  reason  of  both  is  obvious ;  it  is 
from  that  language  we  must  learn  the  import  of 
the  phrases,  and  even  sometimes  of  particular 
words,  which  otherwise  would  often  prove  unintel- 
ligible. 

§  5.  The  fourth  difficulty  which  the  intei^reter 
of  the  Bible  has  to  encounter,  arises  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  prophetic  style,  a  style  highly  figura- 
tive, or,  as  some  critics  have  thought  proper  to 
denominate  it,  symbolical.  The  symbolic  or  typi- 
cal is,  in  my  apprehension,  very  much  akin  to  what 
may  be  called  the  allegoric  style.     There  is,  how- 
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ever,  this  difference  :  the  symbols  employed  in 
prophecy  have,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
acquired  a  customary  interpretation  from  the  estab- 
lished use  in  that  mode  of  writing,  and  are  seldom 
or  never  varied ;  whereas  the  allegory  is  more  at 
the  discretion  of  the  writer.  One  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  in  the  former  there  is  not  required  the 
same  exactness  of  resemblance  between  the  sym- 
bols, or  the  types  and  their  antitypes,  as  is  requir- 
ed in  allegory.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  usual 
application  supplies  the  defects  in  the  first; 
whereas,  in  the  second,  it  is  solely  by  an  accuracy 
of  resemblance  that  an  allegory  can  be  distinguish- 
ed from  a  riddle. 

This  difficulty  however  i^  the  prophetic  style, 
may  be  said,  more  strictly,  to  affect  the  expounder 
of  the  sacred  oracles  than  the  translator.  For,  in 
this  mode  of  writing,  there  are  two  senses  exhib- 
ited to  the  intelligent  reader ;  first,  the  literal,  and 
then  the  figurative  :  for,  as  the  words  are  intended 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  literal  sense,  to  the  man 
who  understands  the  language ;  so,  the  literal 
sense  is  intended  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  figura- 
tive, to  the  man  whose  understanding  is  exercised 
"  to  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  It  is  to 
such,  therefore,  in  a  particular  manner,  that  what- 
ever is  written  in  the  symbolic  style,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  addressed.  Our  Lord,  to  distin- 
guish such  from  the  unthinking  multitude,  calls 
them  those  who  have  ears  to  hear.  Whoso  hath 
ears  to  hear,  says  he,  let  him  hear^^.     The  same 

^  Matth.  xi.  15.  xiii.  9.     Mark,  iv.  9.     Luke,  viii.  8. 
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expression  is  also  used  in  the  Apocalypse^',  a  book 
of  prophecies.  And  it  deserves  to  be  attended  to, 
that  Jesus  Christ  never  employs  these  words  in 
the  introduction,  or  the  conclusion,  of  any  plain 
moral  instructions,  but  always  after  some  parable, 
or  prophetic  declarations  figuratively  expressed. 
Now,  it  is  with  the  literal  sense  only,  that  the 
translator,  as  such,  is  concerned.  For  the  literal 
sense  ought  invariably  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
version,  where,  if  you  discover  the  antitype  or 
mystical  sense,  it  must  be,  though  not  through 
the  same  words,  through  the  same  emblems,  as 
you  do  in  the  original. 

This  also  holds  in  translating  allegory,  apologue, 
and  parable.  A  man  may  render  them  exactly 
into  another  tongue,  who  has  no  apprehension  of 
the  figurative  sense.  Who  can  doubt  that  any 
fable  of  Esop  or  Phedrus,  for  example,  may  be 
translated,  with  as  much  justness,  by  one  who  has 
not  been  told,  and  does  not  so  much  as  guess  the 
moral,  as  by  one  who  knows  it  perfectly  ?  Where- 
as the  principal  concern  of  the  expounder  is  to 
discover  the  figurative  import.  In  the  New 
Testament,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  book,  the 
Apocalypse,  written  entirely  in  the  prophetic 
style :  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  that  book  may 
be  accurately  translated  by  one  who  has  no  appre- 
hension of  the  spiritual  meaning.  However,  in 
the  greater  part,  both  of  the  historical,  and  of  the 
epistolary,  writings,  there  are  prophecies  inter- 
spersed.    Besides,  some  knowledge  in  the  diction 

«  Rev.  ii.  7.  11.  17.  29. 
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and  manner  of  the  prophets  is  necessary  for  the 
better  apprehension  of  the  application  made  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old, 
and  the  reasonings  of  the  Apostles  in  regard  to 
those  prophecies. — Indeed  it  may  be  affirmed  in 
general,  that  for  translating  justly  what  is  of  a 
mixed  character,  where  the  emblematic  is  blended 
with  the  historical,  some  knowledge  of  the  mystic 
applications  is  more  essential,  than  for  translating 
unmixed  prophecy,  allegory,  or  parable. 

§  6.  I  SHALL  mention,  as  the  cause  of  a  fifth 
difficulty  in  the  examination,  and  consequently  in 
the  right  interpretation,  of  the  Scriptures,  that, 
before  we  begiit  to  study  them  critically,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  read  them  in  a  translation, 
whence  we  have  acquired  a  habit  of  considering 
many  ancient  and  oriental  terms,  as  perfectly 
equivalent  to  certain  words  in  modern  use  in  our 
own  language,  by  which  the  other  have  been 
commonly  rendered.  And  this  habit,  without  a 
considerable  share  of  knowledge,  attention,  and 
discernment,  is  almost  never  perfectly  to  be 
surmounted.  What  makes  the  difficulty  still  the 
greater  is  that,  Avhen  we  begin  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  other  versions  beside  that  into  our 
mother-tongue,  suppose  Latin,  French,  Italian ; 
these,  in  many  instances,  instead  of  correcting, 
serve  but  to  confirm  the  effect.  For,  in  these 
translations,  we  find  the  same  words  in  the  original, 
uniformly  rendered  by  words  which  we  know  to 
correspond  exactly,  in  the  present  use  of  those 
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tongues,  to  the  terms  employed  in  our  own  trans- 
lation. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  far  misunderstood  by  any, 
as  to  be  supposed  to  insinuate,  by  this  remark,  that 
people  ought  to  delay  reading  the  Scriptures  in  a 
translation,  till  they  be  capable  of  consulting  the 
original.  This  would  be  to  debar  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  from  the  use  of  them  altogether,  and 
to  give  up  the  many  immense  advantages  derived 
from  the  instructions,  contained  in  the  very  worst 
versions  of  that  book,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 
few  mistakes,  comparatively  small,  into  which  one 
may  be  drawn,  even  by  the  best.  A  child  must 
not  be  hindered  from  using  his  legs  in  w^alking,  on 
pretence  that  if  he  be  allowed  to  *walk,  it  w  ill  be 
impossible  alwa}  s  to  secure  him  from  falling.  My 
intention  in  remarking  this  difficult}-,  is  to  show- 
first,  that  those  early  studies,  however  proper  and 
even  necessary  in  Christians,  are  nevertheless  at- 
tended with  this  inconveniency,  that  at  a  time 
Avhen  we  are  incompetent  judges,  prepossessions 
are  insensibly  formed  on  mere  habit  or  association, 
which  afterwards,  when  the  judgment  is  more 
mature,  cannot  easily  be  surmounted  ;  2dly,  to 
account  in  part,  without  recurring  to  obscurity  in 
the  original,  for  the  greater  difficulty  said  to  be 
found  in  explaining  holy  writ,  than  in  expounding 
other  works  of  equal  antiquity;  and,  3dly,  to 
awake  a  proper  circumspection  and  caution,  in 
every  one  who  would  examine  the  Scriptures  with 
that  attention  which  the  ineffiible  importance  of 
the  subject  merits. 
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But,  in  order  to  set  the  observation  itself  in  re- 
lation to  this  fifth  difficulty  in  the  strongest  light, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the  origin,  and 
give,  as  it  were,  the  history  of  some  terms,  which 
have  become  technical  amongst  ecclesiastical 
writers,  pointing  out  the  changes  which  in  a  course 
of  ages  they  have  insensibly  undergone.  When 
alterations  are  produced  by  slow  degrees,  they 
always  escape  the  notice  of  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple, and  sometimes  even  of  the  more  discerning. 
For  a  term  once  universally  understood  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  original  term  whose  place  it  occu- 
pies in  the  translation,  will  naturally  be  supposed 
to  be  still  equivalent,  by  those  who  do  not  suffi- 
ciently attend  to  the  variations,  in  the  meanings  of 
words,  which  the  tract  of  time,  and  the  alterations 
in  notions  and  customs  thence  arising,  have  im- 
perceptibly introduced.  Sometimes  etymology 
too  contributes  to  favour  the  deception.  Is  there 
one  of  a  thousand,  even  among  the  readers  of  the 
original,  who  entertains  the  smallest  suspicion 
that  the  words,  blasphemy^  heresy,  mystery, 
schism,  do  not  convey  to  moderns,  precisely  the 
same  ideas  which  the  Greek  words  (HaOipT^ f.ua, 
aigsais,  ^iv?7igLov,  a/ttyfxa,  in  the  New  Testament, 
conveyed  to  Christians,  in  the  times  of  the  Apos- 
tles ?  Yet  that  these  Greek  and  English  words 
are  far  from  corresponding  perfectly,  I  shall  take 
an  occasion  of  evincing  after wards^^.  The  same 
thing  may  be  affirmed  of  several  other  words  and 
even  phrases  which  retain  their  currency  on  re- 

^  Dissertalioa  ix. 
tot.  u  18 
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ligious  subjects,  though  very  much  altered  in  their 
signification. 

§  7.  The  sixth  and  last  difficulty,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all,  arises  from  this,  that  our  opin- 
ions on  religious  subjects  are  commonly  formed, 
not  indeed  before  we  read  the  Scriptures,  but  be- 
fore we  have  examined  them.  The  ordinary  con- 
sequence is,  that  men  afterwards  do  not  search 
the  sacred  oracles  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth, 
but  in  order  to  find  what  may  authorize  their  own 
opinions.  Nor  is  it,  indeed,  otherwise  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  the  several  partizans  of  such  an 
endless  variety  of  adverse  sects  (although  men 
who,  on  other  subjects,  appear  neither  weak  nor 
unfair,  in  their  researches)  should  all,  with  so 
much  confidence,  maintain  that  the  dictates  of  holy 
writ  are  perfectly  decisive,  in  support  of  their 
favorite  dogmas,  and  in  opposition  to  those  of 
every  antagonist.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  mankind,  a  clearer  demonstration  than  this, 
of  the  amazing  power  of  prejudice  and  prepos- 
session. 

It  may  be  said,  that  interest  often  warps  men's 
judgment,  and  gives  them  a  bias  towards  that  side 
of  a  question  in  which  they  find  their  account ; 
nay,  it  may  even  be  urged  further  that,  in  cases  in 
which  it  has  no  influence  on  the  head,  it  may  se- 
duce the  heart,  and  excite  strenuous  combatants  in 
defence  of  a  system  which  they  themselves  do  not 
believe.  I  acknowledge  that  these  suppositions 
are  not  of  things  impossible.  Actual  instances 
may  be  found  of  both.     But,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
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man  nature,  I  would  wish  to  think  that  those  of 
the  second  class  now  mentioned,  are  far  from  being 
numerous.  But,  whatever  be  in  this,  we  certainly 
have,  in  cases  wherein  interest  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  nay,  wherein  it  appears  evidently 
on  the  opposite  side,  irrefragable  proofs  of  the 
power  of  prepossession,  insomuch  that  one  would 
almost  imagine  that,  in  matters  of  opinion,  as  in 
matters  of  property,  a  right  were  constituted,  mere- 
ly by  preoccupancy.  This  serves  also  to  account, 
in  part,  for  the  great  diversity  of  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  without  recurring 
to  the  common  plea  of  the  Romanists,  its  obscurity 
and  ambiguity. 

§  8.  Thus  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  study  of  Biblical  criticism  are  six, 
arising,  1st,  from  the  singularity  of  Jewish  customs  ; 
2dly,  from  the  poverty  (as  appears)  of  their  native 
language ;  3dly,  from  the  fewness  of  the  books  ex- 
tant in  it ;  4thl3^,  from  the  symbolical  style  of  the 
prophets  ;  5thly,  from  the  excessive  influence 
which  a  previous  acquaintance  with  translations 
may  have  occasioned ;  and,  6thly,  from  preposses- 
sions, in  what  way  soever  acquired,  in  regard  to 
religious  tenets. 


mmtvtution  tfie  ®n(rtr. 


Of  the  Style  of  the  Scripture  History,  particularly  the  Gospels, 
Its  Perspicuity  defended  against  the  Objections  of  Father 
Simon. 

From  what  has  been  evinced  in  the  preceding 
discourse,  it  will,  not  improbably,  be  concluded  that 
the  style  of  holy  writ,  both  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  Old,  of  the  historical  books,  as  well  as 
of  the  prophetical,  and  the  argumentative,  must  be 
generally  obscure,  and  often  ambiguous.  So 
much,  and  with  so  great  plausibility  and  acute- 
ness,  has  been  written,  by  some  learned  men,  in 
proving  this  point,  that  were  a  person,  before  he 
ever  read  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  original,  or 
in  a  translation,  to  consider  every  topic  they  have 
employed,  and  to  observe  how  much,  in  regard  to 
the  truth  of  such  topics,  is  admitted  by  those  who 
cannot  entirely  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion,  he 
would  infallibly  despair  of  reaping  any  instruction, 
that  could  be  depended  on,  from  the  study  of  the 
Bible ;  and  would  be  almost  tempted  to  pronounce 
it  altogether  unprofitable. 

What  can  exceed  the  declarations,  to  this  pur- 
pose, of  the  celebrated  Father  Simon,  a  very  emi- 
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nent  critic,  and  probably  the  greatest  oriental 
scholar  of  his  age  ?  "  We  ought,"  says  he'*^  "  to 
"  regard  it  as  unquesfionable,  that  the  greater  part 
"  of  the  Hebrew  words  are  equivocal,  and  that 
"  their  signification  is  entirely  uncertain.  For  this 
"  reason,  when  a  translator  employs  in  his  version 
"  the  interpretation  which  he  thinks  the  best,  he 
"  cannot  say  absolutely  that  that  interpretation 
"  expresses  truly  what  is  contained  in  the  original. 
"  There  is  always  ground  to  doubt  whether  the 
"  sense  which  he  gives  to  the  Hebrew  words  be 
"  the  true  sense,  because  there  are  other  meanings 
"  which  are  equally  probable."  Again^^,  "  They 
"  [the  Protestants]  do  not  consider  that  even  the 
"  most  learned  Jews  doubt  almost  every  where 
"  concerning  the  proper  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
"  words,  and  that  the  Hebrew  lexicons  composed 
"  by  them,  commonly  contain  nothing  but  uncer- 
"  tain  conjectures."     Now,  if  matters  were  really 


^^  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  iii.  ch.  ii.  On  doit  supposer  comme 
une  chose  constante,  que  la  plus  part  des  mots  HebreUx  sont 
equivoques,  et  que  leur  signitication  est  entierement  incertaine. 
C'est  pourquoi  lors  qu'un  traducteur  employe  dans  sa  version 
I'interpretation  qu'il  juge  la  meilleure,  on  ne  peut  pas  dire  ab- 
solument,  que  cette  interpretation  exprime  au  vrai  ce  qui  est 
contenu  dans  I'original.  II  y  a  toujours  lieu  de  douter,  si  le 
sens  qu'on  donne  aux  mots  Hebreux  est  le  veritable,  puis  qu'il 
y  en  a  d'autres  qui  ont  auiant  de  probabilite. 

•*3  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  liv.  iii.  ch.  iv.  lis  n'ont  pas  pris  garde, 
que  meme  les  plus  scavans  Juifs  doutent  presque  par  tout  de  la 
signification  propre  des  mots  Hebreux,  et  que  les  dictionaires 
qu'ils  ont  composts  de  la  langue  Hebraique  ne  contiennent  le 
plus  souvent  que  de  conjectures  incertaines. 
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as  here  represented,  there  could  be  no  question 
that  the  study  of  Scripture  would  be  mere  loss  of 
time,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  affirmed  of  the 
ages  of  the  ancient  prophets,  it  could  not  be  said 
at  present,  that  there  is  any  revelation  extant  of 
what  preceded  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  For  a 
revelation  which  contains  nothing  but  matter  of 
doubt  and  conjecture,  and  from  which  1  cannot 
raise  even  a  probable  opinion  that  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  opinions  equally  probable,  is  no  reve- 
lation at  all.  How  defective,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  New  Testament  would  be,  which  every  where 
presupposes  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Old  ; 
and,  in  many  places,  how  inexplicable  without  that 
knowledge,  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

§  2.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  account  for  ex- 
aggerations so  extravagant,  in  an  author  so  judi- 
cious, and  commonly  so  moderate,  but  by  observ- 
ing that  his  immediate  aim,  whereof  he  never 
loses  sight,  throughout  his  whole  elaborate  per- 
formance, is  to  establish  tradition,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  faith 
and  practice  of  a  Christian.  Scripture^  doubtless, 
has  its  difficulties ;  but  we  know  at  least  what, 
and  where  it  is.  As  for  tradition^  what  it  is,  hoio 
it  is  to  be  sought,  and  luhere  it  is  to  be  found, 
it  has  never  yet  been  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
explain,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  reasonable  in- 
quirer. We  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
former,  if  we  can  but  expound  it.  We  cannot 
say  so  much  of  the  latter,  which,  like  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar's  dream,  we  have  first  to  find,  and  then  to 
interpret. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  Simon's  principal  aim 
has  been  represented  by  some  of  his  own  com- 
munion, particularly  Bossuet  bishop  of  Meaux,  as 
still  more  hostile  to  religion,  than  from  the  account 
above  given  we  should  conclude  it  to  be.  That 
celebrated  and  subtle  disputant  did  not  hesitate 
to  maintain  that,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
supporting  the  church,  this  priest  of  the  Oratory 
undermined  Christianity  itself,  a  proceeding  which, 
in  the  end,  must  prove  fatal  to  an  authority  that 
has  no  other  foundation  to  rest  upon.  The  Bishop 
accordingly  insists  that  the  general  tendency  of  his 
argument,  as  appears  in  every  part  of  the  work, 
is  to  insinuate  a  refined  Socinianism,  if  not  an  uni- 
versal scepticism.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  ambiguous 
manner  often  adopted  by  our  critical  historian, 
and  the  address  with  which  he  sometimes  eludes 
the  expectation  of  his  readers,  add  not  a  little 
probability  to  the  reasoning  of  this  acute  antago- 
nist. When  to  any  flagrant  misinterpretation  of 
a  portion  of  Scripture  mentioned  in  his  work, 
we  expect  his  answer  from  a  critical  examination 
of  the  passage,  we  are  silenced  with  the  tradition 
and  authority  of  the  church,  urged  in  such  a  way 
as  evidently  suggests,  that  without  recurring  to 
her  decision,  there  is  no  possibility  of  refuting 
the  objections  of  adversaries,  or  discovering  the 
truth  ;  and  that  our  own  reasonings,  unchecked  by 
her,  if  they  did  not  subvert  our  faith  altogether, 
would  infallibly  plunge  us  into  all  the  errors  of 
Socinus.     Thus  most  of  his  discussions  concern- 
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ing  the  import  of  the  sacred  text  conclude  in 
an  alternative  which,  whilst  it  conceals  his  own 
sentiments,  bewilders  his  readers.  The  purport 
is, '  If  ye  will  be  rational,  ye  must  soon  cease  to 

*  be  Christians ;  and  if  ye  will  be  Christians,  ye 

*  must  (wherever  religion  is  concerned)  cease  to 
'  be  rational.'     This  alternative  of  faith  or  reason, 
though  not  expressed  in  so  many  words,  is  but 
too  plainly  implied  in  those  he  uses.     If  for  Chris- 
tian he  had  substituted  Roman   Catholic,  or  even 
any  one  denomination  of  Christians,  the  sentiment 
would  not  have  been  so  generally  controverted. 
As  it  is,  he  offers  no  other  choice,  but  to  believe 
every  thing,  how  absurd  soever,  on  an   authority 
into  the  foundation  of  which  we  are  not  permitted 
to   inquire,   or   to  believe  nothing   at   all.      The 
Critical   History  has   accordingly  been   observed 
to  produce  two  contrary  effects   on  readers  of  op- 
posite  characters.      Of   the   weak   and   timid    it 
often  makes  implicit  believers  ;    of  the  intelligent 
and  daring  it  makes  free-thinkers.     To  which  side 
the  author  himself  leaned  most,  it  would  perhaps 
be   presumptuous   to   say.     But   as  his   personal 
character  and    known  abilities  were  much  more 
congenial  to  those  of  the  latter  class  than  to  those 
of  the  former,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  fell  under 
suspicion  with  some   shrewd   but  zealous  Catho- 
lics, who  looked  on  his  zeal  for  tradition   as  no 
better   than    a  disguise.      But  this    only  by    the 
way.     I  mean  not  to  consider  here  what  was  his 
real  and  ultimate  scope  in  the  treatise  above  men- 
tioned :    it    is   enough   for    my    purpose    to    ex- 
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amine  his  professed  intention,  which  is  to  support 
tradition  by  representing  Scripture  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  obscurity,  insufficient  evidence  of  any 
doctrine. 

That  Simon's  assertions  above  quoted  are  with- 
out bounds  hyperbolical,  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
by  any  person  who  reflects.  Of  the  prophetical 
writings  I  am  not  now  to  speak,  though  even,  with 
regard  to  them,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  such 
things  could  not  be  affirmed,  in  an  entire  consis- 
tency with  truth.  As  to  the  historical  books,  I 
hope  to  prove,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
evinced  on  one  side,  and  admitted  on  the  other, 
that  they  are,  in  general,  remarkable  for  perspicui- 
ty. It  is  true  that  our  knowledge  of  the  tongue, 
for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  is  defective  ;  but 
it  is  also  true,  that  this  defect  is  seldom  so  great  as 
materially  to  darken  the  history,  especially  the 
more  early  part  of  it 

§  3.  The  first  quality  for  which  the  sacred  his- 
tory is  remarkable  is  simplicity.  The  Hebrew  is 
a  simple  language.  Their  verbs  have  not,  like 
Greek  and  Latin,  a  variety  of  moods  and  tenses, 
nor  do  they,  like  the  modern  languages,  abound 
in  auxiliaries  and  conjunctions.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  narrative  they  express  by  several  sim- 
ple sentences,  much  in  the  way  of  the  relations 
usual  in  conversation,  what  in  most  other  lan- 
guages would  be  comprehended  in  one  complex 
sentence  of  three  or  four  members.  Though 
the  latter  method  has  many  advantages,  in  respect 
of  elegance,  harmony,  and  variety,  and  is  essential 

VOL.   L  '  19 
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to  what  is  strictly  called  style ;  the  former  is  in- 
comparably more  perspicuous.  Accordingly  we 
may  often  observe  that  unlettered  people  who  are 
very  attentive  to  a  familiar  story  told  in  their  own 
homely  manner,  and  perfectly  understand  it, 
quickly  lose  attention  to  almost  any  written  his- 
tory, even  the  most  interesting,  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  alone  excepted.  Nor 
is  the  sole  reason  of  this  exception,  because  they 
are  more  accustomed  to  that  history  than  to  any 
other,  though  no  doubt  this  circumstance  con- 
tributes to  the  effect;  but  it  is  chiefly  because 
the  simplicity  of  the  diction  brings  it  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  talk,  and  consequently  does  not  put 
the  minds  of  people  who  are  no  readers,  so  much 
to  the  stretch,  as  what  is  written,  even  in  the 
least  laboured  st3de  of  composition,  in  any  modern 
tongue,  does  in  regard  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  tongue. 

§  4,  Take  for  an  example  of  the  simplicity  here 
meant,  the  first  paragraph  of  Genesis,  consisting 
of  five  not  long  verses,  and  containing  not  fewer 
than  eleven  sentences.  The  common  punctuation 
does  not  indeed  make  them  so  many.  When 
sentences  are  very  short,  we  usually  separate 
them  by  semicolons,  sometimes  by  commas ;  but 
that  is  a  complete  sentence,  in  whatever  way 
pointed,  which  conveys  a  meaning  fully  enunci- 
ated, and  intelligible,  independently  of  what  pre- 
cedes or  wliat  follows  ;  when  wliat  precedes,  and 
what  follows,  is  also  intelligible,  independently  of 
it.     1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
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and  the  earth.  2.  And  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void.  3.  And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.  4.  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  tvaters.  5.  And  God  said.  Let 
there  be  light.  6.  And  there  was  light.  7.  And 
God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good.  8.  And  God 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  9.  And  God 
called  the  light  day.  10.  And  the  darkness  he 
called  night.  11.  And  the  evening  and  the  moriv- 
ing  were  the  first  day.  This  is  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  strain  of  the  original.  A  more  perfect 
example  of  simplicity  of  structure  we  can  no 
where  find.  The  sentences  are  simple ;  the  sub- 
stantives are  not  attended  b}^  adjectives,  nor  the 
verbs  by  adverbs,  no  synonymas,  no  superlatives, 
no  effort  at  expressing  things  in  a  bold,  emphatical, 
or  uncommon  manner. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  difference  of  this  man- 
ner from  that  of  ordinary  compositions,  we  need 
only  compare  with  it  Castalio's  version  of  the  pas- 
sage into  Latin,  wherein  all,  except  the  first  sen- 
tence and  the  last,  and  consequently  nine  of  those 
above  recited,  are  comprised  in  one  complicated 
period.  "  1.  Principio  creavit  Deus  caelum  et  ter- 
"  ram.  2.  Quum  autem  esset  terra  iners  atque 
"  rudis,  tenebrisque  effusum  profundum,  et  diviims 
"  spiritus  sese  super  aquas  libraret,jussit  Deus  ut 
"  existeret  lux,  et  extitit  lux ;  quam  quum  videret 
"  Deus  esse  bonam,  lucem  secrevit  a  tenebris,  et 
"  lucem  diem,  et  tenebras  noctem  appellavit.  3. 
"  Ita  extitit  ex  vespere  et  mane  dies  primtis.^^ 
Compare  with  this  the  version  of  the  same  passage 
in  the  Vulgate,  which  is  literal  like  the  English. 
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"  In  principio  creavit  Deus  cesium  et  terram. 
"  Terra  autem  erat  inanis  et  vacua,  et  tenebrce 
"  erant  super  faciera  abyssi :  Et  spiritus  Dei 
^'- ferebatur  super  aquas.  Dixitque  Deus,  Fiat 
"  lux.  Et  facta  est  lux.  Et  vidit  Deus  lucem 
"  quod  esset  bona.  Et  divisit  lucem  a  tenebris. 
"  Appellavitque  lucem  diem,  et  tenebras  noctem. 
"  Factumque  est  vespere  et  mane  dies  unus.'''' 
The  difference  between  these  in  point  of  per- 
spicuity, is  to  an  ordinary  hearer  extremely 
great.  So  much  depends  on  the  simplicity  of 
structure,  necessarily  arising,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  form  of  the  language.  Nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  simple  manner  than  the  in- 
troduction of  what  was  spoken,  directly  in  the 
words  of  the  speaker ;  whereas,  in  the  periodic 
style,  we  are  informed  obliquely  of  its  purport 
Thus  what  is  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Dixit  Deus,  Fiat 
"  lux,"  is  in  Castalio,  "  Jussit  Deus  ut  existeret 
"  lux." 

§  5.  But  beside  this,  there  is  a  simplicity  of 
sentiment,  particularly  in  the  Pentateuch,  arising 
from  the  very  nature  oi  the  early  and  uncultivated 
state  of  society  about  which  that  book  is  conver- 
sant. This  renders  the  narrative  in  general  ex- 
tremely clear  and  engaging.  Simple  manners 
are  more  easil}^  described  than  manners  highly 
polished  and  refined.  Being  also  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  ranks  of  people,  and  to  all  capacities, 
they  much  more  generally  excite  attention,  and 
interest  the  heart.  It  has  been  remarked,  not 
unjustly,  that   though    no  two   authors   wrote  in 
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languages  more  widely  different  both  in  genius 
and  in  form,  than  Moses  and  Homer,  or  treated 
of  people  who  in  their  religious  opinions  and 
ceremonies  were  more  opposite  than  were  the  He- 
brews and  the  Greeks,  we  shall  hardly  find  any  who 
resemble  one  another  more  than  these  writers,  in 
an  affecting  and  perspicuous  simplicity,  which 
suits  almost  every  taste,  and  is  level  to  every  un- 
derstanding. Let  it  be  observed  that,  in  this  com- 
parison, I  have  no  allusion  to  imagery,  or  to  any 
quality  of  diction,  except  that  above  mentioned. 
Now  nothing;  contributes  more  to  this  resemblance 
than  this  circumstance  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon, that  both  present  to  our  view  a  rude,  because 
little  cultivated,  state  of  human  beings  and  poli- 
tics. The  passions  and  the  motives  of  the  men 
recorded  by  them,  display  themselves  without 
disguise.  There  is  something  wonderfully  simple, 
and  artless,  even  in  the  artifices  related  in  their 
writings.  If  nature  be  not  always  exhibited  by 
them  naked,  she  is  dressed  in  a  plain  decent 
garb,  which,  far  from  disguising,  accommodates 
her,  and  shows  her  to  advantage.  Natural  beau- 
ties please  always,  and  universally  ;  artificial 
ornaments  depend,  for  their  effect,  on  mode 
and  caprice.  They  please  particular  persons 
only,  or  nations,  and  at  particular  times.  Now, 
as  the  writers  above  mentioned,  though  in  many 
respects  very  dissimilar,  resemble  each  other  in 
this  species  of  simplicity,  they  also  resemble  in  a 
certain  native  perspicuity  invariably  resulting 
therefrom. 
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§  6.  Homer  is  thought  by  many  the  most  perspi- 
cuous writer  in  Greek ;  yet,  in  respect  of  idiom 
and  dialect,  he  is  so  peculiar,  that  one  is  less  as- 
sisted to  understand  him  by  the  other  composi- 
tions in  the  language,  than  to  understand  any 
other  Greek  writer  in  prose  or  verse.  One  would 
almost  think  that  the  only  usage  in  the  tongue 
which  can  enable  us  to  read  him,  is  his  own. 
Were  we,  therefore,  to  judge  from  general  topics 
which  might  plausibly  be  descanted  upon,  we 
should  conclude  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
are  among  the  darkest  books  in  the  language  ;  yet 
they  are  in  fact  the  clearest.  In  matters  of  criti- 
cism, it  is  likewise  unsafe  to  form  general  conclu- 
sions from  a  few  examples,  which  may  be  pom- 
pously displayed,  and,  when  brought  into  view 
together,  made  appear  considerable,  but  are  as 
nothing  in  number,  compared  with  those  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  contrast  them. 

§  7.  Indeed  most  of  Simon's  instances,  in  sup- 
port of  his  doctrine  of  the  impenetrable  darkness 
of  Scripture,  appear  to  me  rather  as  evidences  of 
the  strait  he  was  in  to  find  apposite  examples, 
than  as  tolerable  proofs  of  his  opinion.  For  my 
part,  I  frankly  own  that,  from  the  conviction  I 
had  of  the  profound  erudition  and  great  abilities 
of  the  man,  I  was  much  more  inclined  to  his 
opinion  before,  than  after  the  perusal  of  his  proofs. 
At  first,  I  could  not  avoid  suspecting  that  a  man 
of  his  character  must  have  had  something  extra- 
ordinary, to  which   I  had  not  attended,  to  advance, 
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in  support  of  so  extraordinary  a  position.  I  was 
at  the  same  time  certain  that,  as  it  was  a  point  he 
had  much  at  heart  to  enforce,  the  proofs  he  would 
bring  from  examples  in  support  of  it,  would  be  the 
strongest  he  could  find. 

Let  us  then  consider  some  of  the  principal  of 
these  examples.  What  pains  has  he  not  taken  to 
shew  that  N'Hi  bara,  does  not  necessarily  imply,  to 
make  out  of  nothing  ?  But  if  it  do  not,  can  any 
man  consider  this  as  an  evidence  of  either  the 
ambiguity,  or  the  obscurity,  of  Hebrew  '^  The 
doctrine  that  God  made  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
does  not  rest  upon  the  import  of  that  verb,  but  on 
the  whole  narration,  particularly,  on  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis  compared  with  those  which  fol- 
low; whence  we  learn  that  God  first  made  the 
chaotic  matter,  out  of  which  he  afterwards  formed 
the  material  beings  whereof  the  world  is  compos- 
ed. But  passing  this ;  for  I  mean  not  here  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  of  that  article,  but  into 
the  obscurity  of  Scripture ;  who  sees  not  that 
the  original  term  is  not  more  ambiguous,  or 
more  obscure,  than  those  by  which  it  is  rendered 
into  other  languages  }  Is  Ttoisa,  or  even  xtl^o  in 
Greek,  creo  in  Latin,  or  create  in  English,  more 
definite  ?  Not  in  the  least,  as  v»^e  may  learn 
from  the  common  dictionaries  of  these  Ian2;ua2:es. 
In  regard  even  to  the  scriptural  use  of  the 
English  word,  God,  in  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  is  said,  in  the  common  version,  to  have 
created  those  very  things,  of  which  we  are  also 
told,  that  he  formed  them  out  of  the  ground  and 
out   of  the   water.      Are   these    languages   then 
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(and  as  much  may  be  said  of  all  the  languages  I 
know)  perfectly  ambiguous  and  obscure  ?  "  It  is," 
says  Simon^*^,  "the  tradition  of  the  synagogue 
"  and  of  the  church,  which  limits  the  vague  mean- 
"  ing  of  these  first  words  of  Genesis."  But,  if, 
words  be  accounted  vague,  because  they  are  gen- 
eral expressions,  under  which  several  terms  more 
special  are  included,  the  much  greater  part  of  the 
nouns  as  well  as  the  verbs,  not  of  the  oriental 
tongues  only,  but  of  every  tongue,  ancient  and 
modern,  must  be  denominated  vague.  Every 
name  must  be  so  that  is  not  a  proper  name  ;  the 
name  of  a  species,  because  applicable  to  many  in- 
dividuals ;  more  so  the  name  of  a  genus,  because 
applicable  to  many  species  ;  and  still  more  so,  the 
name  of  a  class  or  order,  because  applicable  to 
many  genera. 

Would  it  not  be  an  abuse  of  words  to  say  that 
a  man  spoke  vaguely,  equivocally,  or  darkly, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  built  a  house  for  himself; 
because  the  verb  to  build  does  not  suggest  what 
the  materials  of  the  building  were,  whether  stone, 
or  brick,  or  wood,  to  any  of  which  it  may  be 
equally  applied ;  and  because  the  noun  house  may 
equally  denote  a  house  of  one  story,  or  of  seven 
stories,  forty  feet  long,  or  four  hundred .''  As  far 
as  the  information  went,  the  expression  was 
clear  and  unequivocal.  But  it  did  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  farther  information  on  the  sub- 
ject.    And  what  single  affirmation  ever  does  pre- 


^0  Rcponse   aux  Sentimens  dc  quelques  Theol.  de  Hollande, 
ch.  16. 
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elude  this  ?  Are  we  informed  of  nothing  when 
we  are  told  that  God  made  all  things  ?  And  if 
it  should  be  added  out  of  nothings  would  not  this 
be  accounted  additional  information,  and  not  the 
removal  of  any  obscurity  in  the  foregoing  ? 
Would  we  not  judge  in  the  same  manner,  should 
a  man,  after  acquainting  us  that  he  had  built  his 
house,  add,  that  it  was  of  marble,  seventy  feet 
long,  and  three  stories  high  ?  Yet  there  would  be 
still  scope  for  further  inquiry,  and  further  informa- 
tion. Is  a  man  told  nothing  who  is  not  told  every 
thing  .'*  And  is  every  word  obscure  or  ambiguous, 
that  does  not  convey  all  the  information  that  can 
be  given  upon  the  subject  ?  This  wa}'^  of  proving, 
adopted  by  our  learned  critic,  is  indeed  a  novelty 
of  its  kind. 

§  8.  Another  of  his  examples  is  the  word  J<Il!> 
tsaba^^^  rendered  by  the  Seventy  ococffios,  in  the 
Vulgate  ornatus,  and  by  our  translators  host. 
Though  this  word  be  admitted  to  be  equivocal 
taken  by  itself,  as  most  nouns  in  every  language 
are,  its  import  in  this  passage  is  clearly  ascertain- 
ed by  the  context  to  be  metaphorical.  Whether 
therefore  it  be  rendered  host  with  the  Endish 
interpreters,  xoaiios  with  the  Greek,  or  ornatus 
with  the  Latin,  it  makes  no  conceivable  variation 
in  the  sense.  Nobody,  in  reading  our  translation, 
ever  thinks  of  an  army  of  men,  in  the  literal  accep- 
tation, mustered  in  the  sky.     Nor  is  the  diversity 

^1  Gen.  ii.  1.  The  whole  verse  is  in  the  common  version  : 
Thus  the  heavens  and  tht  earth  v: ere  finished^  and  all  the  host  of 
them. 

VOL.  I.  20 
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at  all  material,  when  the  purport  of  the  whole 
sentence  is  considered,  between  the  different  ver- 
sions which  have  been  given  of  the  two  Hebrew 
words  ^nn  thohu  and  IHD  bohu^^.  All  concur  in 
making  them  expressive  of  a  chaos. 


§  9.  As  to  the  version  which,  according  to  him, 
may  be  given  to  the  three  first  verses  of  Gene- 
sis^', making  of  five  or  six  simple  sentences,  one 
complex  period,  little  more  is  necessary,  than 
to  remark  that  its  very  want  of  simplicity  in  such 
a  book,  written  in  so  early  an  age,  is  a  very  strong 
presumption  against  it,  being  not  less  unsuited 
to  the  time  of  the  historian,  than  it  is  to  the 
genius  of  the  language.  In  what  respect  he  could 
call  it  literal,  or  agreeable  to  the  grammatical 
sense,  I  do  not  know ;  since  it  evidently  departs 
from  the  ordinary  import,  as  well  as  the  usual 
construction  of  the  words,  and  tViat  not  for  giving 

^2  Rendered  in  the  English  translation,  'ccithout  form  CMd 
rotrf,  Gen.  i.  2. 

•'^  The  Tcrsion  is,  "  Avant  que  Dieu  crea  Ic  del  et  la  terre^ 
"  qv^  la  terre  etoit  sans  forme^  6/-C.  que  les  tenebres  eioient^  ^c. 
"  ct  que  Vesprit  de  Dieu^  ^-c.  Dieu  dit  que  la  lumicrc  soii,"  ^c. 
Literally  in  English,  Before  that  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  that  the  earth  was  "without  form  and  void,  that  dark- 
ness rcas  vpon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  cf  the  waters ;  God  said.  Lei  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light.  Hist.  Crit.  de  V.  T.  liv.  iii.  ch.  iii. 
He  mentions  also  another  rendering  :  Au  commencement  que, 
4rc.  But  this  seems  cnly  a  more  awkward  way  of  expressing 
the  same  thing. 
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light  to  a  passage  otherwise  obscure  (which  may 
reasonably  excuse  a  small  deviation  from  the  let- 
ter), but  for  involving  in  darkness  what  is  express- 
ed perspicuously.  It  is,  besides,  quite  arbitrary. 
The  copulative  is  thrice  rendered  "  Qwe,"  that  ; 
the  fourth  time  it  is  omitted;  and  what  follows 
is  in  the  perfect  of  the  indicative,  the  preceding 
clauses  being  in  the  potential  or  subjunctive 
mood.  Now  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  con- 
ceivable reason  can  be  assigned  why  this  clause 
should  be  made  choice  of  for  the  direct  affirmation, 
and  not  of  any  of  those  preceding  or  following  in 
the  paragraph. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  to  make  n^lt^N'ID  bereshith, 
a  conjunction,  and  render  it  ^^  priusquam,''^  avant 
que^  is  not  only  without,  but  against  Biblical  au- 
thority. n'^N*l  beginning,  is  a  very  common 
noun,  and  joined  with  the  prepositive  1  signifying 
in,  occurs  in  four  places  beside  this.  In  these 
it  is  uniformly  rendered  as  here,  £v  aQ%7f  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  i?i  principio  in  the  Vulgate,  and 
cannot,  in  a  consistency  with  the  words  connect- 
ed, be  rendered  otherwise.  In  the  Targum  or 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  on  the  books 
of  Moses,  which  in  point  of  antiquity  comes 
next  to  the  Septuagint,  it  is  rendered  pJDTp^,  in 
principiis,  in  conformity  to  every  other  known 
translation. 

The  opinion  of  Grotius  and  some  learned  Rab- 
bles, unsupported  by  either  argument  or  example, 
nay,  in  manifest  contradiction  to  both,  is  here  of 
no  weight.  Scriptural  usage  alone  must  decide 
the  question.     These  commentators,  (with  all  de- 
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ference  to  their  erudition  and  abilities  be  it  spoken) 
being  comparatively  modern,  cannot  be  considered 
as  ultimate  judges  on  a  question  depending  entire- 
ly on  an  ancient  use,  whereof  all  the  evidences  that 
were  remaining  in  their  time,  remain  still,  and  are 
as  open  to  our  examination,  as  they  were  to  theirs. 
In  other  points  where  there  may  happen  to  be  in 
Scripture  an  allusion  to  customs  or  ceremonies, 
retained  by  the  Jews,  but  vmknown  to  us,  the  case 
is  different.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  pretended 
here.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  enter  further  into 
particulars. — What  has  been  produced  above  will 
serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  evidence,  brought  by 
Father  Simon,  of  the  obscurity  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  And  I  imagine  that,  by  the  like  argu- 
ments, I  might  undertake  to  prove  any  writing, 
ancient  or  modem,  to  be  vague,  ambiguous,  and 
obscure. 

§  10.  That  some  things,  however,  in  the  sacred 
history,  not  of  great  consequence,  are  ambiguous, 
and  some  things  obscure,  it  was  never  my  inten- 
tion to  question.  But  such  things  are  to  be  found, 
in  every  composition,  in  every  language.  Indeed, 
as  the  word  perspicuous  is  a  relative  term  (for 
that  may  be  perspicuous  to  one  which  is  obscure 
to  another),  it  must  be  allowed  also  that  the  dead 
languages  have,  in  this  respect,  a  disadvantage, 
which  is  always  the  greater,  the  less  the  language 
is  knoAvn.  As  to  the  multiplicity  of  meanings 
sometimes  affixed  to  single  words,  one  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  say  what  tongue,  ancient  or  modern, 
is    most    chargeable    with    this    blemish.      Any 
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person  accustomed  to  consult  lexicons  will  readily 
assent  to  what  I  say.  In  regard  to  English 
(in  which  we  know  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
write  both  unambiguously  and  perspicuously),  if 
we  recur  to  Johnson's  valuable  Dictionary  for  the 
signification  of  the  most  common  terms,  both 
nouns  and  verbs,  and  overlook,  for  a  moment,  our 
acquaintance  with  the  tongue,  confirmed  by  long 
and  uninterrupted  habit,  we  shall  be  surprised 
that  people  can  write  intelligibly  in  it,  and  be 
apt  to  imagine  that,  in  every  period,  nay,  in 
every  line,  a  reader  will  be  perplexed  in  se- 
lecting the  proper,  out  of  such  an  immense  va- 
riety of  meanings  as  are  given  to  the  different 
words^^  In  this  view  of  things  the  explanation 
of  a  simple  sentence  will  appear  like  the  solution 
of  a  riddle. 


§  11.  But  no  sooner  do  we  return  to  practice, 
than  these  imaginations,  founded  merely  on  a 
theoretical  and  partial  view  of  the  subject,  to- 
tally disappear.  Nothing  can  be  more  pertinent, 
or  better  founded,  than  the  remark  of  Mr.  Le 
Clerc,  "  That  a  word  which  is  equivocal  by  itself, 
"  is  often  so  clearly  limited  to  a  particular  signifi- 
"  cation    by  the    strain  of  the    discourse,  as    to 

5*  Thus  to  the  noun  word  Johnson  assigns  12  significations — 
io  power  13,  and  io  foot  16.  The  verb  to  make  has,  accord- 
ing to  him,  66  meanings,  to  put  80,  and  to  take^  which  is 
both  neuter  and  active,  has  134.  This  is  but  a  small  speci- 
men in  nouns  and  verbs  ;  the  observation  may  be  as  amply 
illustrated  in  the  other  parts  of  speech. 
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*'  leave  no  room  for  doubt."  Nor  has  Simon  paid 
a  due  regard  to  this  most  evident  truth,  though 
he  pretends,  in  answering  that  writer,  to  have 
been  aware  of  it".  He  could  not  otherwise  have 
run  into  such  exaggerations  as  these  :  "  The  sig- 
"  nification  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Hebrew 
*'  words  is  entirely  uncertain ;"  and  "  a  translator 
"  cannot  say  absolutely,  that  his  interpretation 
*'  expresses  truly  what  is  contained  in  the  original, 
"  there  being  always  ground  to  doubt,  because 
"  there  are  other  meanings  which  are  equally 
*'  probable ;"  absurdities,  which  it  were  easy  to 
confute  from  his  own  work,  were  this  the  proper 
place. 

§  12.  It  may  be  asked  in  reply,  But  is  not 
the  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  which  the 
obscurity  and  the  ambiguity  seem  to  be  the  natu- 
ral consequences,  acknowledged  by  all  impartial 
critics  }  In  some  sense  it  is,  and  I  liave  acknow- 
ledged it  very  amply  :  but  it  deserves  our  notice, 
that  much  more  has  been  inferred  from  this  than 
there  is  foundation  for.  The  language  of  a  people 
little  advanced  in  civilization,  amongst  whom 
knowledge  of  any  kind  has  made  but  inconsidera- 
ble progress,  and  the  arts  of  life  are  yet  rude  and 
imperfect,  can  hardl}^  be  supposed  copious.  But 
it  is  not  sufficiently  weighed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  if  their  words  be  few,  their  ideas  are  few 
in  proportion.     Words  multiply  with  the  occasions 

^^  Reponse  aux  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theol.  de  HoU. 
ch.  xvi. 
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for  employing  them.  And  if,  in  modern  languag?s, 
we  have  thousands  of  names,  to  which  we  can  find 
none  in  Hebrew  corresponding,  we  shall  discover, 
upon  inquiry,  that  the  Hebrews  were  ignorant  of 
the  things  to  which  those  names  are  affixed  by  us 
as  the  signs. 

Knowledge  precedes,  language  follows.  No 
people  have  names  for  things  unknown  and  unim- 
agined,  about  which  they  can  have  no  conversa- 
tion. If  they  be  well  supplied  in  signs  for  ex- 
pressing those  things  with  whicli  they  are,  either 
in  reality,  or  in  imagination,  acquainted,  their 
language,  considered  relatively  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  use  it,  may  be  termed  copious ; 
though,  Compared  with  the  languages  of  more  in- 
telligent and  civilized  nations,  it  be  accounted 
scanty.  This  is  a  scantiness,  which  might  occa- 
sion difficulty  to  a  stranger  attempting  to  translate 
into  it  the  writings  of  a  more  polished  and  im- 
proved people,  who  have  more  ideas  as  well  as 
words,  but  would  never  be  felt  by  the  natives ; 
nor  would  it  hurt,  in  the  least,  the  clearness  of 
their  narratives,  concerning  those  matters  which 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge.  There 
is  no  defect  of  signs  for  all  the  things  which  they 
can  speak  or  write  about,  and  it  can  never  affect 
the  perspicuity  of  what  the}^  do  say,  that  thc}^ 
have  no  signs  for  those  things  whereof  they  liavc 
nothing  to  say,  because  they  know  nothing  about 
them. 

Na}-,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that,  in  what 
is  called  a  scanty  language,  where  the  signs  arc 
fevr,  because  the  things  to  be   signified  are  fevr, 
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thf^re  is  a  greater  probability  of  precision  than  in 
a  copious  language,  where  the  requisite  signs 
are  much  more  numerous,  by  reason  of  the 
multiplicity  of  things  to  be  represented  by  them. 
The  least  deviation  from  order  will  be  observed  in 
a  small  company,  which  would  be  overlooked  in  a 
crowd.  The  source  of  much  false  reasoning  on 
this  head,  is  the  tendency  people  have  to  imagine 
that,  with  the  same  extent  of  subject  which  might 
have  employed  the  pen  of  an  ancient  Greek,  the 
Hebrews  had  perhaps  not  one  fourth  part  of  their 
number  of  words.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the 
words  must  indeed  have  been  used  very  indefi- 
nitely. But  as  the  case  really  stood,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  decide,  whether  the  terms  (those  especially 
for  Avhich  there  is  most  occasion  in  narrative)  be 
more  vague  in  their  signification  in  Hebrew,  than 
in  other  languages. 

§  13.  But,  to  descend  from  abstract  reasoning 
to  matters  of  fact,  which  in  subjects  of  this  kind, 
are  more  convincing,  "  It  is  false,"  says  Le  Clerc, 
"  that  there  is  always  ground  to  doubt  whether 
"  the  sense  which  one  gives  to  the  Hebrew  words 
*'  be  the  true  sense ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  ambi- 
"  guities  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  all  the  interpre- 
"  ters  of  Scripture,  ancient  and  modern,  agree 
"  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  history, 
"  and  of  the  Jewish  religion."  Le  Clerc  is  rather 
modest  in  his  assertions :  but  in  fact  he  was  too 
much  of  Simon's  opinion  on  this  article,  as  ap- 
pears particularly  from  his   Prolegomena  to  the 
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Pentateuch^^  Otherwise  he  might  have  justly 
asserted  that  the  points  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
obscurity  or  the  ambiguity  of  the  text,  bear  not 
to  those  which  are  evident,  the  proportion  of  one 
to  an  hundred  in  number,  and  not  of  one  to  a 
thousand  in  importance.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I 
speak  only  of  the  doubts  arising  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  Scripture ;  for,  as  to  those  which  may  be 
started  by  curiosity  concerning  circumstances  not 
mentioned,  such  doubts  are,  on  every  subject,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  innumerable.  But  in  questions 
of  this  sort,  it  is  a  maxim  with  every  true  and 
consistent  Protestant,  that  the  faith  of  a  Christian 
is  not  concerned. 

Simon's  reply  is  affectedly  evasive.  At  the 
same  time  that  it,  in  fact,  includes  a  concession 
subversive  of  the  principles  he  had  advanced,  it  is 
far  short  of  what  every  person  of  reflection  must 
see  to  be  the  truth.  He  tells  us  that  "  he  never 
"  doubted,  that  one  might  understand  Hebrew 
"  well  enough  to  know  in  gross  and  in  general,  the 
"  Biblical  histories ;  but  this  general  and  confused 
"  knowledge  does  not  suffice  for  fixing  the  mind 
"  in  what  regards  the  articles  of  our  belief"." 
Now  what  this  author  meant  by  knoiving  in  gross 

^^  Dissert.  I.  chap,  vi, 

57  "  Mr.  Simon  n'a  jamais  doute  qu'on  n'eut  assez  de  con- 
"  noissance  de  la  langue  Hebraique  pour  savoir  en  gros  et  en 
"  general  les  histoires  de  la  Bible.  Mais  cette  connoissance 
"  generale  et  confuse  ne  suffit  pas  pour  arreter  I'esprit  dans  ce 
"  qui  regarde  les  points  de  notre  creance."  Reponse  aux 
Sentimens  de  quelq.  Theolog.  de  HoU.  ch.  xvi. 
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and  in  general,  (which  is  a  more  vague  expression 
than  any  I  remember  in  the  Pentateuch,)  I  will 
not  attempt  to  explain  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  conceive  any  kind  of  knowledge,  gross  or  pure, 
general  or  special,  deducible  from  a  writing 
wherein  "  there  is  always  ground  to  doubt  whether 
*'  the  sense  assigned  be  the  true  sense,  because 
"  there  are  other  meanings  which  are  equally  pro- 
"  bable."  There  is  in  these  positions  a  manifest 
contradiction.  When  the  probabilities  in  the  op- 
posite scales  balance  each  other,  there  can  result 
no  knowledge,  no  nor  even  a  reasonable  opinion. 
The  mind  is  in  total  suspense  between  the  contra- 
ry, but  equal,  evidences. 

§  14.  But,  to  be  more  particular ;  what  historic- 
al point  of  moment  recorded  in  Genesis,  is  inter- 
preted differently  by  Jews  of  any  denomination, 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Karaites,  Rabbinists,  or 
even  Samaritans  ?  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  speak 
only  of  their  literal  or  grammatical  interpretations 
of  the  acknowledged  text,  and  neither  of  their  in- 
terpolations, nor  of  their  mystical  expositions  and 
allegories,  which  are  as  various  as  men's  imagina- 
tions :  for  with  these  it  is  evident  that  the  perspi- 
cuity of  the  tongue  is  no  way  concerned.  Or  is 
there  one  material  difference,  in  what  concerns  the 
'  history,  among  Christians  of  adverse  sects,  Greeks, 
Romanists,  and  Protestants ;  or  even  between 
Jews  and  Christians  ?  This  book  has  been  trans- 
lated into  a  great  many  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  into  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Is 
not  every  thing  that  can  be  denominated  an  event 
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of  consequence  similarly  exhibited  in  them  all? 
In  all  we  find  one  God,  and  only  one,  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  every  thing  that  they 
contain.  From  all  we  learn  that  the  world  was 
made  in  six  days,  that  God  rested  the  seventh. 
All  agree  in  the  work  of  each  day,  in  giving  man 
dominion  over  the  brute  creation,  in  the  formation 
of  the  woman  out  of  the  body  of  the  man,  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  in  man's 
transgression  and  its  consequences,  in  the  murder 
of  Abel  by  his  brother  Cain,  in  the  deluge,  in  the 
preservation  of  Noah's  family,  and  of  the  animal 
world,  by  the  ark,  in  the  confusion  of  tongues,  in 
the  histories  given  of  the  patriarchs. 

It  were  tedious,  I  had  almost  said  endless,  to 
enumerate  every  thing.  Take  the  story  of  Joseph 
for  an  example,  the  only  one  I  shall  specify.  In 
what  version  of  that  most  interesting  narrative, 
oriental  or  occidental,  ancient  or  modern,  Jewish 
or  Christian,  Popish  or  Protestant,  is  any  thing 
which  can  be  justly  called  material,  represent- 
ed differently  from  what  it  is  in  the  rest  ?  Do 
we  not  clearly  perceive  in  every  one  of  them  the 
partiality  of  the  parent,  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
the  child,  the  malignant  envy  of  the  brothers,  their 
barbarous  purpose  so  cruelly  executed,  their  arti- 
fice for  deceiving  their  father,  the  young  man's 
slavery  in  Egypt,  his  prudence,  fidelity,  piety, 
chastity,  the  infamous  attempt  of  his  mistress,  and 
the  terrible  revenge  she  took  of  his  virtuous  refu- 
sal, his  imprisonment,  his  behaviour  in  prison,  the 
occasion  of  his  release,  Pharaoh's  dreams,  and  Jo- 
seph's interpretation,  the  exaltation  of  the  latter  in 
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Egypt,  the  years  of  plenty  and  the  years  of  famine, 
the  interviews  he  had  with  his  brothers,  and  the 
affecting  manner  iir  which  he,  at  last,  discovered 
himself  to  them  ?  Is  there  any  one  moral  lesson 
that  may  be  deduced  from  any  part  of  this  his- 
tory, (and  none  surely  can  be  more  instructive,) 
which  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  every 
translation  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ?  Or 
is  this  coincidence  of  translations,  in  every  ma- 
terial circumstance,  consistent  with  the  represen- 
tations which  have  been  given  of  the  total  obscu- 
rity and  ambiguity  of  the  original  ?  The  reverse 
certainly. 

§  15.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  this  inquiry,  to  con- 
fine one's  self  to  the  points  merely  historical, 
though,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  have  done  it.  Permit 
me  only  to  add  in  a  sentence,  that  the  religious 
institutions,  the  laws  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  as  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  express 
words  of  Scripture,  and  neither  on  tradition,  nor  on 
traditionary  glosses,  are,  in  every  thing  material, 
understood  in  the  very  same  way,  by  both  Jews 
and  Christians.  The  principal  points  on  which 
the  Jewish  sects  differ  so  widely  from  one  another, 
are  supported,  if  not  by  the  oral  traditive  law,  at 
least  by  mystical  senses,  attributed  by  one  party, 
and  not  acquiesced  in  by  others,  to  those  passages 
of  Scripture,  about  the  literal  meaning  whereof  all 
parties  are  agreed. 

§  16.  Yet  our  critic  will  have  it,  that  our 
knowledge  of  these  things  is  confused  and  gene- 
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ral.  He  had  granted  more,  as  we  have  seen,  than 
was  compatible  with  his  bold  assertions  above 
quoted  ;  and  therefore  to  disguise  a  little  the  in- 
consistency of  those  assertions  with  the  concession 
now  made,  he  encumbers  it  with  the  epithets 
confused  and  general.  But  let  the  fact  speak  for 
itself.  Had  there  been  any  source  of  confusion  in 
the  original,  was  it  possible  that  there  should  have 
been  such  a  harmony  in  translations  made  into 
languages  so  different,  and  by  men  who,  in  many 
things  that  concern  religion,  were  of  sentiments  so 
contrary  ?  But  if  this  knowledge  be  confused  and 
general^  I  should  like  to  be  informed  what  this 
author,  and  those  who  think  as  he  does,  would 
denominate  distinct  and  particular.  For  my  part, 
I  have  not  a  more  distinct  and  particular  notion 
of  any  history,  I  ever  read,  in  any  language,  than 
of  that  written  by  Moses.  And  if  there  has  not 
been  such  a  profusion  of  criticism  on  the  obscuri- 
ties and  ambiguities  which  occur  in  other  authors, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  this  circumstance, 
that  what  claims  to  be  matter  of  revelation, 
awakens  a  closer  attention,  and  excites  a  more 
scrupulous  examination,  than  any  other  perform- 
ance which,  how  valuable  soever,  is  infinitely  less 
interesting  to  mankind.  Nor  is  there  a  single 
principle  by  which  our  knowledge  of  the  import 
of  sacred  writ,  especially  in  what  relates  to  Jewish 
and  Christian  antiquities,  could  be  overturned,  that 
would  not  equally  involve  all  ancient  literature  in 
universal  scepticism. 


III. 
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§  17.  Some  perhaps  will  be  ready  to  conclude 
from  what  has  been  advanced,  that  all  new  transla- 
tions of  Scripture  must  be  superfluous,  since  the 
language  is  so  clear,  that  no  preceding  translator 
has  missed  the  sense  in  points  of  consequence. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  no  translator,  that  I  know, 
has  missed  the  sense  in  points  of  principal  conse- 
quence, whether  historical  events,  articles  of  faith, 
or  rules  of  practice ;  insomuch  that  we  may 
with  Brown  safely  desire  the  sceptic^®,  "  to  chuse 
"  which  he  should  like  best  or  worst  among 
"  all  the  controverted  copies,  various  readings, 
"  manuscripts,  and  catalogues,  adopted  by  what- 
"  ever  church,  sect,  or  party ;  or  even  any  of 
"  the  almost  infinite  number  of  translations  made 
"  of  these  books  in  distant  countries  and  ages,  re- 
"  lying  on  it  as  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  great 
"  purposes  of  religion  and  Christianity." 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  argued  that,  because  the 
worst  copy  or  translation  contains  all  the  essen- 
tials of  religion,  it  is  not  of  real  consequence,  by 
being  acquainted  with  the  best,  to  guard  against 
errors,  which,  though  comparatively  of  smaller 
moment,  and  not  subversive  of  the  foundation, 
impair  the  integrity,  and  often  injure  the  consis- 
tency, as  well  as  weaken  the  evidence,  of  our 
religious  knowledge.  Although  the  most  essential 
truths  are  the  most  obvious,  and  accessible  to  the 
unlearned,  as  well  as  to  the  learned,  we  ought  not  to 
think  lightly  of  any  advances  attainable  in  the  divine 
science.     There  is  a  satisfaction  which  the  well- 
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disposed  mind  receives  from  an  increase  of  know- 
ledge, that  of  itself  does  more  than  repay  all  the 
labour  employed  in  the  acquisition.  If  this  hold, 
even  in  ordinary  subjects,  how  much  more  in  the 
most  sublime  ?  There  is,  besides,  such  a  symme- 
try of  parts  in  the  divine  institution  we  have  by 
Jesus  Christ,  that  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  each  part,  serves  to  illustrate  the  other  parts, 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  the  whole.  And  whatever 
in  any  degree  corroborates  our  faith,  contributes 
in  the  same  degree  to  strengthen  our  hope,  to 
enhance  our  love,  and  to  give  additional  weight  to 
all  the  motives  with  which  our  religion  supplies 
us,  to  a  pious  and  virtuous  life. 

These  are  reasons  which  ought  to  weigh  with 
every  Christian,  and  the  more  especially,  as  the 
most  minute  examination  will  never  be  found  an 
unprofitable  study,  even  to  the  most  learned. 
It  is  with  the  good  things  of  the  Spirit,  as  with  what 
are  called  the  good  things  of  life ;  the  most  neces- 
sary are  the  most  common,  and  the  most  easily 
acquired.  But  as,  in  regard  to  the  animal  life,  it 
would  be  a  reproach  on  those  possessed  of  natural 
abilities,  through  torpid  indolence,  to  look  no  fur- 
ther than  mere  necessaries,  not  exerting  their 
powers  for  the  attainment  of  those  conveniencies 
whereby  their  lives  might  be  rendered  both  more 
comfortable  to  themselves,  and  more  beneficial  to 
others  ;  it  is,  beyond  compare,  more  blameworthy 
to  betray  the  same  lazy  disposition,  and  the  same 
indifference,  in  what  concerns  the  spiritual  life. 
Barely  to  have  faith,  does  not  satisfy  the  mind  of 
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the  pious  Christian,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  rich 
in  faith.  To  have  received  of  the  celestial  grace 
is  not  enough  in  point,  either  of  acquirement,  or 
of  evidence,  to  him  whose  ardent  and  daily  desire 
it  is  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  comfort  of  God's 
Spirit.  Now,  to  make  progress  in  divine  know- 
ledge, is  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  similitude)  to 
improve  the  soil  in  which  faith,  and  hope,  and 
charity,  and  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  must  be 
sown  and  cultivated. 

§  18.  But,  to  return  to  the  style  of  the  sacred 
history,  from  which  I  fear  this  controversy,  though 
exceedingly  important,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject,  has  made  me  digress  too  far ; 
there  is  another  species  of  simplicity,  besides  the 
simplicity  of  structure,  and  the  simplicity  of  sen- 
timent above  mentioned,  for  which,  beyond  all  the 
compositions  I  know  in  any  language.  Scripture 
history  is  remarkable.  This  may  be  called  sim- 
plicity of  design.  The  subject  of  the  narrative  so 
engrosses  the  attention  of  the  writer,  that  he  is 
himself  as  nobody,  and  is  quite  forgotten  by  the 
reader,  who  is  never  led,  by  the  tenour  of  the  nar- 
ration, so  much  as  to  think  of  him.  He  introduces 
nothing  as  from  himself.  We  have  no  opinions  of 
his,  no  remarks,  conjectures,  doubts,  inferences ; 
no  reasonings  about  the  causes,  or  the  effects,  of 
what  is  related.  He  never  interrupts  his  reader ' 
with  the  display,  of  either  his  talents,  or  his  passions. 
He  makes  no  digressions :  he  draws  no  characters : 
he  gives  us  only  the  naked  facts,  from  which 
we  are  left  to  collect  the  character.     The  utmost 
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he  does  in  characterizing,  and  that  but  seldom,  is 
comprised  in  a  very  few-*  words.  And  what  is 
thus  said,  is  not  produced  as  his  opinion,  either  of 
the  person  or  of  the  thing,  but  as  the  known  ver- 
dict of  the  time,  or  perhaps,  as  the  decision  of  the 
Spirit.  No  attempt  to  shine,  by  means  of  the 
expression,  composition,  or  sentiments.  Plainness 
of  language  is  always  preferred,  because  the  most 
natural,  the  most  obvious,  and  the  best  adapted 
to  all  capacities.  Though,  in  style,  by  no  means 
slovenly,  yet,  in  little  points,  as  about  those  gram- 
matical accuracies  which  do  not  affect  the  sense 
and  perspicuity  of  the  sentence,  rather  careless 
than  curious. 

§  19.  Now  in  the  last  of  the  three  sorts  of  sim- 
plicity enumerated,  our  Lord's  biographers  par- 
ticularly excel.  This  quality,  or  something  akin 
to  it,  has  been  much  and  justly  celebrated  in  some 
pagan  writers,  in  Xenophon,  for  instance,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  Caesar  among  the  Latins.  It 
were  easy,  however,  to  show,  were  it  a  proper 
subject  of  discussion  here,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween these  and  the  sacred  penmen,  especially  the 
Evangelists,  is  very  considerable.  In  respect  of 
the  first  species  of  simplicity  mentioned,  simplicity 
of  structure,  the  difference  of  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  language  from  that  of  the  Hebrew,  must  no 
doubt  occasion  some  difference  in  the  manner  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  from  that  of 
Moses ;  but  the  identity  of  idiom  explained  in  a 
former  discourse^^  occasions  still  a  strong  resem- 
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blance  between  them.  If  Genesis,  therefore,  may 
be  justly  said  to  possess  the  first  rank  of  simplicity 
of  composition  in  the  sentences,  the  Gospels  are 
certainly  intitled  to  the  second.  But  even  these 
are  not,  in  this  kind,  entirely  equal  among  them- 
selves. John  and  Matthew  have  it  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Mark  and  Luke. 

As  to  the  second  species,  simplicity  of  senti- 
ment, arising  chiefly  from  the  imcultivated  state  of 
society,  in  the  period  and  country  about  Avhich  the 
history  is  conversant ;  the  change  of  times,  which 
was  doubtless  very  great,  as  well  as  the  difference 
of  subject,  would  necessarily  confer  the  first  de- 
gree here  also  upon  the  former.  But  in  what  was 
denominated  simplicity  of  object  or  design,  the 
Evangelists,  of  all  writers,  sacred  and  profane, 
appear  the  foremost.  Their  manner  is  indeed, 
in  some  respects,  peculiar  and  unrivalled.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  consider  a  little,  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  occasion  to  this  diversity  and 
peculiarity. 

§  20.  For  this  purpose  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  few  following  observations.  1st, 
I  observe,  that  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
things  were,  before  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  to- 
tally changed  in  Palestine,  from  what  they  had 
been  in  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  political 
alterations  gradually  brought  upon  the  country, 
by  a  succession  of  revolutions  in  government, 
which  made  their  condition  so  very  unlike  the 
pastoral  life  of  their  wandering  forefathers,  are 
too    obvious    to   need    illustration.      2dly,   Their 
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intercourse  with  strangers  of  different  nations,  to 
some  of  which  they  had  been  successively  in  sub- 
jection,   had,   notwithstanding    their   peculiarities 
in  religion,  introduced  great  changes  in  manners, 
sentiments,  and  customs.     In   our  Saviour's  days 
we  find  the  nation  divided  into  religious  sects  and 
political  parties ;  the  former  of  which  had  their 
respective    systems,  schools,  and  patrons    among 
the  learned.     Each   sect  had  its  axioms   or  lead- 
ing principles,  and  its  particular  mode  of  reason- 
ing from   those  principles.     Now  there  is  not  a 
single   trace  of  any   thing  similar   to   this    in  all 
the  Old  Testament  history.     3dly,  As  the  great 
object  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  which  is  the  great 
subject  of   the   Gospels,  was  to  inculcate  a  doc- 
trine   and   morality   with   which    none    of   their 
systems  perfectly  coincided;    and  as,  by   conse- 
quence, he  was  opposed,  by  all  the  principal  men 
of  the  different   factions  then  in  the  nation,  the 
greater   part   of  his  history   must    be    employed 
in    relating  the  instructions  which   he   delivered 
to  the  people,  and  to  his   disciples,  the  disputes 
which   he    had    with    his    antagonists,   and    the 
methods  by  which  he  recommended  and  supported 
his  doctrine,  exposed  their  sophistry,  and  eluded 
their  malice. 

This  must  give  a  colour  to  the  history  of  the 
Messiah,  very  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
ancient  worthies  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
in  which,  though  very  instructive,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  delivered  in  the  didactic  style,  and 
hardly  any  thing  in  the  argumentative.  A  great 
deal  of  both  we  have  in  the  Gospels.     It  ought 
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not  here  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  it  is  more  in 
compliance  with  popular  language,  than  in  strict 
propriety,  that  I  denominate  his  manner  of  enforc- 
ing moral  instruction,  arguing.  Our  Lord,  address- 
ing himself  much  more  to  the  heart  than  to  the 
head,  and,  by  his  admirable  parables,  without  the 
form  of  argument,  convincing  his  hearers,  that  the 
moral  truths  he  recommended  are  conformable  to 
the  genuine  principles  of  our  nature,  in  other 
words,  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  commands,  from  the  im- 
partial, and  the  considerate,  an  unlimited  assent. 
Accordingly,  when  a  similitude,  or  an  example,  is 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  argument,  in  support 
of  a  particular  sentiment,  he  does  not  formally  de- 
duce the  conclusion,  but  either  leaves  it  to  the 
reflections  of  his  hearers,  or  draws  it  from  their 
own  mouths,  by  a  simple  question.  This,  without 
the  parade  of  reasoning,  is,  in  practical  subjects, 
the  strongest  of  all  reasoning.  After  candidly 
stating  an  apposite  case,  it  is  appealing,  for  the  de- 
cision, not  to  the  prejudices  or  the  passions,  but  to 
the  natural  sense  of  good  and  evil,  even  of  his  ad- 
versaries. 4thly,  As  our  Lord's  history  is  occu- 
pied, partly  with  what  he  said,  and  partly  with 
what  he  did,  this  occasions  in  the  Gospels  a  two- 
fold distinction  of  style  and  manner  ;  first,  that  of 
our  Saviour,  as  it  appears  in  what  he  said ;  second- 
ly, that  of  his  historians,  as  it  appears  in  their 
relation  of  what  he  did.  I  shall  consider  briefly, 
how  the  different  sorts  of  simplicity  above  men- 
tioned may  be  applied  to  each  of  these. 
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§  21.  As  to  the  simplicity  of  structure,  it  may 
be    said  in  a  very  eminent  degree  to  belong  to 
both.     It  is,  in  itself,  regarded  more  as  a  quality 
of  narration,  but  is  by  no  means   excluded  from 
the  other  kinds   of  composition.     Besides,  in  our 
Lord's  discourses,  particularly  his  parables,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  narrative.     Simplicity  of  senti- 
ment appears  more  in  the  dialogue  part,  and  in 
the  teaching,  than  in  the  narration,  which  is  almost 
confined  to  what  is  necessary  for  information  and 
connection.     It  may  be  objected,  that  our  Lord's 
figurative   manner  of    teaching   is    not    perfectly 
compatible  with  simplicity.     But,  let  it  be  observ- 
ed, that  there  is  a  simplicity  of  manner,  in  the 
enunciation  of   the  sentiments  directly  signified, 
which  a  piece  of  writing  that  admits  a  figurative  or 
allegorical  meaning,  is  as  susceptible   of,   as   one 
that  admits   only  a  literal  interpretation.     Greece 
has  not  produced  a  more  genuine  specimen  of  this 
than  we  have  in  the  Apologues  of  Esop,  which 
are  all  nevertheless  to  be  vmderstood  figurative- 
ly.    In  Cebes's  Table,  which  is  an  allegory,  there 
is  great  simplicity  of  diction.     It  is  only  with  the 
expression  of  the  literal  or  immediate  sentiment, 
that  this  quality  is  concerned.     And  nothing  sure- 
ly can,  in  this  particular,  exceed  the  parables  of 
our  Lord.     As  these  are  commonly  in  the  style  of 
narration,  they  are  susceptible  of  the   same  sim- 
plicity of  structure  as  well  as  of  sentiment,  with 
the  historian's  narrative,  and  are,  in  this  respect, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  it. 
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But  the  third  sort  mentioned  belongs  peculiarly 
to  the  historian.  In  our  Lord's  discourses, 
though  the  general  and  ultimate  object  is  the 
same  throughout,  namely  the  honour  of  God  by 
the  recovery  of  men,  the  particular  and  immediate 
object  varies  with  the  subject  and  occasion.  At 
one  time  it  is  to  instruct  his  hearers  in  one  impor- 
tant doctrine  or  duty,  at  another  time  in  another ; 
sometimes  to  refute  one  error,  at  other  times 
another ;  now  to  rebuke  what  is  wrong,  then  again 
to  encourage  in  the  practice  of  what  is  right. 
We  have  all  the  variety  of  threats  and  promi- 
ses, prohibitions  and  precepts,  rebukes  and  con- 
solations, explanation  and  refutation,  praise  and 
blame.  These  undoubtedly  require  a  considera- 
ble variety  in  the  style  and  manner.  Now,  there 
is  occasion  for  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  narra- 
tive. The  historians  with  whom  we  are  here 
concerned,  do,  in  their  own  character,  neither  ex- 
plain nor  command,  promise  nor  threaten,  com- 
mend nor  blame,  but  preserve  one  even  tenour  in 
exhibiting  the  facts  entirely  unembellished,  report- 
ing, in  singleness  of  heart,  both  what  was  said,  and 
what  was  done,  by  their  Master,  likewise  what 
was  said,  and  what  was  done,  to  him,  by  either 
friends  or  enemies.  Not  a  syllable  of  encomium 
on  the  former,  or  of  invective  against  the  latter. 
As  to  their  Lord  himself,  they  appear  to  regard 
his  character  as  infinitely  superior  to  any  praise 
which  the}^  could  bestow :  and  as  to  his  persecut- 
ors, they  mingle  no  gall  in  what  they  write  con- 
cerning them  ;  they  do  not  desire  to  aggravate  their 
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guilt,  in  the  judgment  of  any  man,  either  by  giving 
expressly,  or  by  so  much  as  insinuating,  through 
the  severity  of  their  language,  their  opinion  con- 
cerning it. 

§  22.  Nay,  which  is  more  remarkable,  the 
names  of  the  high-priest  and  his  coadjutor,  of  the 
Roman  procurator,  of  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
of  the  treacherous  disciple,  are  all  that  are  men- 
tioned of  the  many  who  had  a  hand  in  his  prosecu- 
tion, and  death.  In  regard  to  the  four  first,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  suppression  of  the  names,  had 
the  facts  been  related,  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence to  contemporaries ;  for  in  offices  of  so  great 
eminence,  possessed  by  single  persons,  as  all  those 
offices  were,  the  official  is  equivalent  to  the  proper 
name,  which  it  never  fails  to  suggest ;  but  such  a 
suppression  would  have  made  to  posterity  a  mate- 
rial defect  in  the  history,  and  greatly  impaired  its 
evidence.  In  regard  to  the  fifth,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that,  without  naming  the  traitor,  justice 
could  not  have  been  done  to  the  eleven.  Where- 
as, of  those  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  bargained 
with  Judas,  of  the  men  Vvho  apprehended  Jesus, 
of  the  officer  who  struck  him  on  the  face  at  his 
trial,  of  the  false  witnesses  who  deposed  against 
him,  of  those  who  afterwards  spat  upon  him,  buf- 
feted and  mocked  him,  of  those  who  were  loudest 
in  crying  Jlvmy  with  him ;  Crucify  him  ;  Mot  this 
man  but  Barabbas ;  of  those  who  supplied  the 
multitude  with  the  implements  of  their  mocker} , 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  reed,  and  the  scarlet 
robe,  of  those  who  upbraided  him  on  the  cross 
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with  his  inability  to  save  himself;  or  of  the  soldier 
who  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear  ;  no  name  is 
given,  by  any  of  the  historians. 

It  may  be  said,  '  The  names  have  not  been 
*  known  to  them.'  This  may  have  been  true  of 
some  of  their  names,  but  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  true  of  them  all,  and  that,  with  regard 
not  to  one,  two,  or  three,  but  to  all  the  four  Evai  - 
gelists.  The  witnesses  must  have  been  persons  of 
the  country,  and,  at  least,  occasional  hearers  of 
our  Lord.  It  was,  no  doubt,  chiefly  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  who  tumultuously  demanded  his  exe- 
cution, who  derided  him  with  the  title  of  Messiah, 
and  who  insulted  him  even  on  the  cross.  Curiosi- 
ty, on  such  occasions,  leads  men  to  inquire  about 
persons  who  act  a  principal  part,  in  a  scene  so 
tragical ;  and,  that  the  disciples  were  not  beyond 
the  influence  of  this  motive,  is  evident  from  the 
whole  of  the  story.  The  names  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  concerned  in  this  transaction,  might  have 
been  unknown  to  them,  and  probably  little  minded 
by  them ;  but  the  actions  of  their  countrymen 
must  have  excited  another  kind  of  emotion,  as  it 
more  nearly  affected  all  his  followers. 

Now,  this  reserve  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
those  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of  his  suffer- 
ings, is  the  more  observable,  as  the  names  of 
others  to  whom  no  special  part  is  attributed,  are 
mentioned  without  hesitation.  Thus  Malchus, 
whose  ear  Peter  cut  off,  and  who  was  immediately 
after  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus,  is  named  by 
John  ;  but  nothing  further  is  told  of  him  than,  that 
he  was  present  when  our  Lord  was  seized,  and  that 
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he  was  a  servant  of  the  high-priest.  Simon  the 
Cyrenian,  who  carried  the  cross,  is  named  by  n 
fewer  than  three  of  the  Evangelists ;  but  we  are 
also  informed  that,  in  this  service  he  did  not  act 
voluntarily,  but  by  compulsion.  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  and  Nicodemus  are  the  only  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  except  the  high-priest,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  name ;  but  they  were  the  only  persons 
of  that  body  who  did  not  concur  in  condemning 
the  Son  of  God,  and  who,  though  once  fearful 
and  secret  disciples,  assumed  the  resolution  to 
display  their  affection,  at  a  time  when  no  one  else 
ventured  openly  to  acknowledge  him.  Our 
Lord's  biographers,  whilst  they  are  thus  far  ready 
to  do  justice  to  merit,  avoid  naming  any  man, 
without  necessity,  of  whom  they  have  nothing  to 
say  that  is  not  to  his  dishonour.  To  the  virtuous 
and  good  they  conciliate  our  esteem  and  love,  an 
effectual  method  of  raising  our  admiration  of  virtue 
and  goodness^  and  exciting  in  us  a  noble  emula- 
tion; but  our  contempt  and  hatred  they  direct 
against  the  crimes,  not  against  the  persons  of  men ; 
-against  vices,  not  against  the  vicious  ;  aware 
that  this  last  direction  is  often  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  Christian  charity,  and  conse- 
quently to  genuine  virtue.  They  showed  no 
disposition  to  hold  up  any  man  to  the  Christians 
of  their  own  time,  as  an  object  of  either  their  fear 
or  their  abhorrence,  or  to  transmit  his  name  with 
infamy  to  posterity. 

Though  this  holds  principally  in  what  concerns 
the   last   great    catastrophe,  it   appears,  in   some 
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degree,  in  every  ,part  of  the  history.  Except  in 
the  case  of  Herodias,  which,  from  the  rank  of  the 
personages  concerned,  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
notoriety  and  public  scandal,  Jand  therefore  re- 
quired a  more  public  reprehension,  the  names  are 
never  mentioned,  when  what  is  related  reflects 
disgrace  on  the  persons.  Of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  Avho  watched  our  Lord,  and,  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  dissembling  esteem,  assailed  him 
with  captious  and  ensnaring  questions,  of  those 
who  openly  ascribed  his  miracles  to  Beelzebub, 
called  him  a  madman,  a  demoniac,  and  what  they 
accounted  worse  than  either,  a  Samaritan,  who 
accused  him  of  associating  with  the  profligate, 
of  Sabbath-breaking,  of  intemperance,  and  blas- 
phemy, of  those  Sadducees  who,  by  their  sophis- 
try, vainly  attempted  to  refute  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  of  those  enraged  Nazarenes  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  would  have  carried  him  by 
force  to  a  precipice,  that  they  might  throw  him 
down  headlong,  no  names  are  ever  mentioned  ; 
nor  is  the  young  but  opulent  magistrate  named, 
who  came  to  consult  him  as  to  what  he  must  do 
to  obtain  eternal  life  ;  for  though  there  were 
some  favourable  symptoms  in  his  case,  yet  as, 
by  going  away  sorrowful,  he  betrayed  a  heart 
wedded  to  the  world,  the  application  did  not  ter- 
minate to  his  honour.  But  of  Simon  the  Phari- 
see, who  invited  our  Lord  to  his  house,  and  who, 
though  doubtful,  seemed  inclinable  to  learn,  of 
Jairus,  and  Bartimeus,  and  Zaccheus,  and  Laza- 
rus, and  his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  and  some 
others,  of  whose  faith,  repentance,  gratitude,  love, 
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and  piety,  the  most  honourable  testimony  is  given, 
a  very  different  account  is  made. 

Some  may  object  that  this  conduct,  in  the 
first  disciples,  is  imputable  to  a  weak  and  timid 
policy.  They  were  afraid  to  raise  against  them- 
selves powerful  enemies,  whose  vengeance  might 
prove  fatal  to  their  persons,  and  ruinous  to  their 
cause.  It  happens  luckily  for  silencing  this  pre- 
text, that,  in  other  things,  they  gave  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs  of  their  fortitude  ;  besides, 
that  the  exceptions  above  mentioned  include  al- 
most all  the  persons  possessed  of  such  authority 
civil  or  sacred,  united  with  such  a  disposition,  as 
could  render  their  resentment  an  object  of  terror 
to  those  who.  were  obnoxious  to  it.  That  the 
difference  thus  marked  between  the  evil  and  the 
good  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  true  spirit  of  their 
Master,  might  be  inferred,  as  from  several  other 
passages,  so  in  particular,  from  that  similitude 
wherein  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
state  are  so  well  exemplified.  A  name  is  given 
to  the  poor  man  who  was  conveyed  by  angels 
to  Abraham's  bosom :  the  other,  who  was  con- 
signed to  torments,  is  distinguished  solely  by 
the  epithet  rich.  A  particularity  from  which 
we  may  learn  an  instructive  lesson  of  modesty 
and  caution,  in  regard  to  names,  when  what 
truth  compeh  us  to  say,  is  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  persons,  and  that  it  suffices  that  we  con- 
sider particular  punishments  as  suited  to  particu- 
lar actions,  without  referring  them  to  known  indi- 
viduals, or  leading  the  thoughts  of  others  to  refer 
them. 
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But,  as  to  the  penmen  themselves,  and  their 
fellow-disciples,  in  recording  their  own  faults,  no 
secret  is  made  of  the  names.  Of  this  the  intem- 
perate zeal  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  their  ambition  and  secular  views,  on 
another,  the  incredulity  of  Thomas,  the  presump- 
tion of  Peter,  and  his  lamentable  defection  in  the 
denial  of  his  Master,  not  to  mention  the  preju- 
dices and  dulness  of  them  all,  are  eminent  exam- 
ples. These  particulars  are  all  related,  by  the 
sacred  historians,  with  the  same  undisguised  plain- 
ness, which  they  use  in  relating  the  crimes  of 
adversaries ;  and  with  as  little  endeavour  to  ex- 
tenuate the  former,  as  to  aggravate  the  latter. 
Nor  have  they,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remotest 
appearance  of  making  a  merit  of  their  confession. 
In  one  uniform  strain,  they  record  the  most  sig- 
nal miracles,  and  the  most  ordinary  events.  In 
regard  to  the  one,  like  persons  familiarized  to 
such  exertions  of  power,  they  no  more  express 
themselves,  either  with  hesitancy,  or  with  strong 
asseverations,  than  they  do  in  regard  to  the 
other.  Equally  certain  of  the  facts  advanced,  they 
recite  both  in  the  same  unvaried  tone,  as  faithful 
witnesses,  whose  business  it  was  to  testify,  and  not 
to  argue. 

§  23.  Hence  it  happens  that  that  quality  of  style 
which  is  called  animation,  is  in  a  manner  exclud- 
ed from  the  narrative.  The  historians  speak  of 
nothing,  not  even  the  most  atrocious  actions  of  our 
Lord's  persecutors,  with  symptoms  of  emotion  ; 
no  angry  epithet,  or  pathetic  exclamation,   ever 
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escapes  them;  not  a  word  that  betrays  passion 
in  the  writer,  or  is  calculated  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  reader.  In  displaying  the  most  gra- 
cious, as  well  as  marvellous,  dispensation  of 
Providence  towards  man,  all  is  directed  to  mend 
his  heart,  nothing  to  move  his  pity,  or  kindle  his 
resentment.  If  these  effects  be  also  produced, 
they  are  manifestly  the  consequences  of  the 
naked  exposition  of  the  facts,  and  not  of  any  ad- 
ventitious art  in  the  writers,  nay  not  of  any  one 
term,  not  otherwise  necessary,  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

I  am  sensible  that  to  those  who  are  both  able 
and  willing  to  give  these  writings  a  critical  exami- 
nation, hardly,  in  any  translation,  does  this  pecu- 
liarity appear^so  much  as  it  does  in  the  original. 
Most  readers  consider  animation  as  an  excellency 
in  writing ;  and  in  ordinary  performances,  it  no 
doubt  is  so.  By  interesting  them  strongly  in  the 
events  related,  it  rouses  and  quickens  their  atten- 
tion. Unanimated  simplicity,  on  the  contrary, 
they  call  flatness,  if  not  insipidity  of  manner.  In 
consequence  of  this  general  sentiment,  when  two 
words  occur  to  a  translator,  either  of  which  ex- 
presses the  fact,  but  one  of  them  does  it  simply, 
without  any  note  of  either  praise  or  blame,  the 
other  with  some  warmth  expressive  of  censure  or 
approbation ;  he  very  naturally  prefers  the  latter, 
as  the  more  emphatical  and  affecting.  Nor  will 
he  be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  is  not  sufficiently 
close  to  the  original,  if  the  action  or  thing  alluded 
to  be  truly  signified,  though  not  entirely  in  the 
same  manner.     Such  differences  even  good  trans- 
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lators,  though  not  insensible  of  them,  are  apt  to 
overlook,  excusing  themselves  with  the  considera- 
tion, that  words,  in  all  respects,  corresponding,  in 
two  tongues  which  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
are  not  always  to  be  found. 

But  to  explain  myself  by  examples,  without 
which  a  writer  is  often  but  indistinctly  under- 
stood ;  in  rendering  o  itagadss  avTov^^  into  Latin  ; 
of  the  two  verbs,  trader e  to  deliver  up,  snidprodere 
to  betray,  most  translators  would  prefer  the  latter, 
as  the  more  animated.  Yet  in  reality,  the  former 
is  more  conformable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
sacred  author,  who  satisfies  himself  with  acquaint- 
ing us  with  the  external  fact,  without  characteriz- 
ing it  or  insinuating  his  own  opinion ;  otherwise 
the  term  would  have  been  ngoSss,  not  jcagaSss. 
Again,  the  demonstrative  «Tog^^  may  be  rendered 
into  the  English  either  this  man  or  this  fellow. 
But  in  the  last  expression  a  degree  of  contempt  is 
suggested,  which  is  not  in  the  first,  nor  in  the 
original.     See  the  notes  on  both  passages. 

§  24.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  excluding  ani- 
mation, I,  in  a  great  measure,  confine  myself  to 
the  narrative,  or  what  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  historians.  In  the  discourses  and  dialogues 
wherein  their  Master  bears  the  only,  or  the  princi- 
pal part ;  the  expression,without  losing  aught  of  its 
proper  simplicity,  is  often  remarkable  for  spirit  and 
energy.     There  is,  in  these,  an  animation,  but  so 

eo  Matth.  X.  4.  61  Matth.  xii.  26. 
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chastised  by  candour  and  strict  propriety,  as  to  be 
easily  distinguished  from  what  is  often  so  termed, 
in  other  compositions. 

Yet  here  too,  the  language  has  sometimes  suf- 
fered, in  the  very  best  translations,  and  that  not 
so  much  through  the  fault  of  translators,  as  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difference  of  genius  found  in  dif- 
ferent tongues.  Some  of  the  epithets  employed 
by  our  Lord  against  his  antagonists,  have  not  that 
asperity  which  all  modern  versions  appear  to  give 
them.  The  Greek  word  'vTtoxgiTrf?,  for  example, 
as  metaphorically  used  in  Scripture,  has  more  lati- 
tude of  signification  than  the  word  hypocrite 
formed  from  it,  as  used  in  modern  tongues.  The 
former  is  alike  applicable  to  all  who  dissemble 
on  any  subject  or  occasion ;  the  latter  is  in  strict- 
ness applied  only  to  those  who,  in  what  concerns 
religion,  lead  a  life  of  dissimulation.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  it  is  to  persons  of  this  character, 
that  it  is  oftenest  applied  in  the  Gospel ;  but  the 
judicious  philologist  hardly  needs  to  be  informed, 
that  the  more  the  signification  of  a  word  is  ex- 
tended, the  more  vague  and  general  it  becomes, 
and  consequently,  if  a  reproachful  epithet,  the 
softer.  The  word  yjsvs'rfg,  in  like  manner,  has  not 
that  harshness  in  Greek  that  liar  has  in  English. 
The  reason  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  instance : 
for,  though  often  properly  rendered  liar,  it  is  not 
limited  to  what  we  mean  by  that  term.  Every 
man  who  tells  or  teaches  what  is  false,  whether 
he  know  the  falsehood  of  v,  liat  he  says  or  not,  is 
what  the  sacred  authors  justly  denominate  yjevs-rfs, 
a  false  speaker ;  but  he  is  not  what  Ave  call  a 
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liar^  unless  he  knows  it  to  be  false,  and  deceives 
intentionally.  For  this  reason  I  have,  in  some  in- 
stances^^, considered  it  as  no  more  than  doing 
justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  to  soften  the 
expression  in  the  common  version,  though  other- 
wise unexceptionable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Evangelists,  in  their 
own  characters,  are  rarely  other  than  mere  narra- 
tors, without  passions  or  opinions.  In  this,  as  I 
have  said,  they  differ  from  Moses  and  the  other 
historians  of  the  Old  Testament,  who,  though 
justly  celebrated  for  native  simplicity  of  manner, 
have  not  hesitated  briefly  to  characterize  the  most 
remarkable  persons  and  actions  whereof  they 
have  occasion  to  speak.  Without  pretending  to 
account  entirely  for  this  difference  of  manner,  in 
writers  who  spoke  by  the  same  Spirit,  I  shall 
only  submit  to  the  judicious  reader  the  follow- 
ing considerations,  which  appear  to  indicate  a 
singular  propriety,  in  the  modest  reserve  of  our 
Lord's  biographers. 

Moses  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  were  all  phrophets,  a  character 
with  which,  considered  in  a  religious  light,  no 
merely  human  character  can  be  compared.  None 
therefore  could  be  better  authorized  than  they,  to 
pronounce  directly,  on  the  quality  both  of  the 
agents  and  of  the  actions  mentioned  in  their  his- 
tories. In  this  vieAV  of  the  matter,  they  had  no 
superior,  even  in  the  most  eminent  personages 
whose  lives  they  recorded.  An  unreserved  plain- 
er Malth.  xxii.  18.     Jo.  viii.  55. 
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ness  of  censure,  or   appFobation,  was,  in   them, 
therefore,  becoming,  as  it  entirely  suited  the  au- 
thority with  which  they  were  vested.     But  was 
not  the  situation  of  the  Evangelists,  it  may  be 
asked,  the  same  in  this  respect,  as  they  also  wrote 
by  inspiration  ?     It  is  true,  they  were  inspired, 
and,  at  least,  equally  entitled  to  the  prophetical 
character  with  any  who  preceded  them  ;  but  they 
were  not  entirely  in  the  same  situation.     In  the 
Old   Testament,   the    sacred    penmen   were   the 
mouth  of  God  to  the  people.     In  the  Gospels,  the 
writers  appear  solety  as  Christ's  humble  attend- 
ants, selected  for  introducing  to  the  knowledge  of 
others,  this  infinitely  higher  character,  who  is  him- 
self, in  a  supereminent  sense,  the  mouth,  the  oracle 
of  God.    It  is  this  subordinate  part  of  ushers  which 
they  professedly  act.      Like  people  struck  with 
the  ineffable  dignity  of  the  Messiah  whom  they 
serve,  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  him 
to  the  world,  appearing  to  consider  the  introduc 
tion  of  their  own  opinion,  unless  where  it  makes  a 
part   of   the   narration,  as   an   impertinence.     As 
modest  pupils,  in  the  presence  of  so  venerable  a 
teacher,  they  lay  their  hand   upon   their  mouth, 
and,  by  a  respectful  silence,  show  how  profound 
their  reverence  is,  and  how  strong  their  desire  to 
fix  all  the  attention  of  mankind  upon  him.      They 
sink  themselves,  in   order  to  place   him   in   the 
most  conspicuous  point  of  view :  they  do  more ; 
they,  as  it  were,  annihilate  themselves,  that  Jesus 
may  be  all  in  all.     Never  could  it  be  said  of  any 
preachers,  with  more  truth  than  of  them,  that  they 
VOL.  I.  24 
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preached  not  themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord.  Deeply  impressed  with  their  Master's  in- 
structions, and  far  from  affecting  to  be  called 
Rabbi,  or  to  be  honoured  of  men  as  fathers  and 
teachers  in  things  divine,  they  never  allowed 
themselves  to  forget  that  they  had  only  one  Father 
who  is  in  heaven,  and  only  one  Teacher  the  Mes- 
siah. The  unimpassioned,  yet  not  unfeeling,  man- 
ner, wherein  they  relate  his  cruel  sufferings, 
without  letting  one  harsh  or  severe  epithet  escape 
them,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  his  enemies,  is 
as  unexampled  as  it  is  inimitable,  and  forms  an 
essential  distinction  between  them  and  all  who 
have  either  gone  before  or  followed  them,  lite- 
rate or  illiterate,  artful  or  artless,  sceptical  or  fa- 
natical. For  if,  in  the  latter  classes,  the  illiterate, 
the  artless,  and  the  fanatical,  fury  and  hatred  flame 
forth,  wherever  opposition  or  contradiction  presents 
them  Avith  an  occasion ;  the  former,  the  literate, 
the  artful,  and  the  sceptical,  are  not  less  distin- 
guishable for  the  supercilious  and  contemptuous 
manner,  in  which  they  treat  the  opinions  of  re- 
lisfionists  of  all  denominations.  The  manner  of 
the  Evangelists  was  equally  removed  from  both. 
Add  to  this  that,  without  making  the  least  pre- 
tences to  learning,  they  nowhere  affect  to  depre- 
ciate it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  show  a  readiness 
to  pay  all  due  regard  to  every  useful  talent  or 
acquisition. 

§  25.  From  all  that  has  been  said  I  cannot  help 
concluding  that,  if  these  men  were  impostors, 
agreeably  to  the  infidel  hypothesis,  they  were  the 
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most  extraordinary  the  world  ever  produced. 
That  they  were  not  philosophers  and  men  of 
science,  we  have  irrefragable,  I  had  almost  said 
intuitive,  evidence ;  and  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
found  invariably  to  mark  the  character  of  fanatics 
and  enthusiasts  of  all  religions,  we  do  not  discover 
in  them  a  single  trace.  Their  narratives  demon- 
strate them  to  have  been  men  of  sound  minds  and 
cool  reflection.  To  suppose  them  deceived,  in 
matters  which  were  the  objects  of  their  senses ;  or, 
if  not  deceived,  to  suppose  such  men  to  have 
planned  the  deception  of  the  world,  and  to  have 
taken  the  method  which  they  took,  to  execute 
their  plan ;  are  alike  attended  with  difficulties  in- 
surmountable. The  Christian's  hypothesis,  that 
they  spoke  the  truth,  and  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  removes  at  once  all  difficul- 
ties, and,  in  my  judgment,  (for  I  have  long  and 
often  revolved  the  subject,)  is  the  only  hypothesis 
which  ever  will,  or  ever  can  remove  them.  But 
this  only  by  the  way. 

§  26.  Concerning  the  other  qualities  of  style 
to  be  found  in  these  writings,  I  acknowledge,  I 
have  not  much  to  add.  Simplicity,  gravity,  and 
perspicuity,  as  necessarily  resulting  from  sim- 
plicity, are  certainly  their  predominant  characters. 
But,  as  in  writings  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  qualities  arising  from  the  thought,  from 
those  arising  merely  from  the  expression ;  I  shall 
consider,  in  a  few  sentences,  how  far  the  other 
properties  of  good  writing,  commonly  attributed 
to  the  style,  are  applicable  to  the  Evangelists.     In 
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what  concerns  harmony,  and  quahties  which  may 
be  called  merely  superficial,  as  adding  only  an 
external  polish  to  their  language ;  about  such,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  writings,  they  do  not 
appear,  as  was  hinted  before,  to  have  had  any  the 
smallest  solicitude.  To  convey  the  sense  (the 
only  thing  of  importance  enough  to  be  an  object 
to  them)  in  the  most  familiar,  and  consequently  in 
the  most  intelligible,  terms  to  their  readers,  seems 
to  have  been  their  highest  aim  in  point  of  style. 
What  concerned  the  sound  alone,  and  not  the 
sense,  was  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

In  regard  to  elegance,  there  is  an  elegance 
which  results  from  the  use  of  such  words  as  are 
most  in  favour  with  those  who  are  accounted  fine 
writers,  and  from  such  an  arrangement  in  the 
words  and  clauses,  as  has  generally  obtained  their 
approbation.  This  is  still  of  the  nature  of  varnish,, 
and  is  disclaimed,  not  studied,  by  the  sacred  au- 
thors. But  there  is  also  an  elegance  of  a  superior 
order,  more  nearly  connected  with  the  sentiment ; 
and  in  this  sort  of  elegance  they  are  not  deficient. 
In  all  the  Oriental  languages  great  use  is  made 
of  tropes,  especially  metaphor.  The  Scriptures 
abound  with  them.  When  the  metaphors  employ- 
ed bear  a  strong  resemblance,  and  the  other  tropes 
are  happily  adapted,  to  the  subjects  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  they  confer  vivacity  on  the 
writing.  If  they  be  borrowed  from  objects  which 
are  naturally  agreeable,  beautiful,  or  attractive, 
they  add  also  elegance.  Now  of  this  kind,  both 
of  vivacity  and  of  elegance^  the  Evangelists  furnish 
us  with  a  variety  of  examples.     Our  Lord  illus- 
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trates  every  thing  (agreeably  to  the  use  of  tlie  age 
and  country)  by  figures  and  similies.  His  tropes 
are  always  apposite ;  and  often  borrowed  from 
objects  naturally  engaging.  The  former  quality 
renders  them  lively^  the  latter  elegant.  The  ideas 
introduced  are  frequently  those  of  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  gardens.  The  parables  are  some- 
times indeed  taken  from  the  customs  of  princes 
and  grandees,  but  oftener  from  the  life  of  shepherds 
and  husbandmen.  If  those  of  the  first  kind  confer 
dignity  on  the  examples,  those  of  the  second  add 
an  attraction,  from  the  pleasantness  of  images 
which  recal  to  the  fancy,  the  thoughts  of  rural 
happiness  and  tranquillity.  And  even  in  cases 
where  propriety  required  that  things  disagreeable 
should  be  introduced,  as  in  the  story  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  the  whole  is  conducted  with 
that  seriousness,  and  chaste  simplicity  of  manner, 
which  totally  exclude  disgust.  We  may  justly 
say,  therefore,  that  the  essential  attributes  of  good 
writing  are  not  wanting  in  these  histories,  though 
whatever  can  be  considered  as  calculated  for  glit- 
ter and  ostentation,  is  rather  avoided  than  sought. 

§  27.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  qualities  of 
the  style  could  not,  to  those  who  were  not  Jews, 
nor  accustomed  to  their  idiom,  serve  at  first  to 
recommend  these  writings.  The  phraseology 
could  hardly  fail  to  appear  to  such,  awkward, 
idiomatical,  and  even  vulgar.  In  this  manner  it 
generally  did  appear  to  gentile  Greeks,  upon  the 
first  perusal.  But  if  they  were,  by  any  means, 
induced  to  give  them  a  second  reading,  though 
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still  not  insensible  of  the  peculiarity,  their  pre- 
judices and  dislike  of  the  idiom  rarely  failed  to 
subside.  A  third  commonly  produced  an  attach- 
ment. The  more  they  became  acquainted  with 
these  books,  the  more  they  discovered  of  a  charm 
in  them,  to  which  they  found  nothing  comparable, 
or  similar,  in  all  that  they  had  learnt  before ;  inso- 
much that  they  were  not  ashamed,  nay,  they  were 
proud,  to  be  taught  by  writers,  for  whose  persons 
and  performances  they  had  formerly  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt.  The  persecutors  of  the 
church,  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  perceived,  at  last, 
the  consequences  of  conniving  at  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  therefore  determined  ta 
make  it  their  principal  object,  to  effect  the  sup- 
pression of  them,  particularly  of  the  Gospels. 
But  the  more  this  was  attempted,  the  more  were 
the  copies  multiplied,  the  more  was  the  curiosity 
of  mankind  excited,  and  the  more  was  the  inesti- 
mable treasure  of  divine  knowledge  they  contain- 
ed, circulated.  Early,  and  with  avidity,  were 
translations  demanded,  in  almost  every  known 
tongue.  Those  Christians  who  had  as  much 
learning  as  to  be  capable,  were  ambitious  of  con- 
tributing their  share  in  diffusing  amongst  all  na- 
tions, the  delight  as  well  as  the  instruction,  which 
the  study  of  these  books  conveyed  into  the  soul. 
Nor  was  this  admiration  of  the  divine  writings  to 
be  found  only  among  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant. 
It  is  true,  it  originated  among  them  ;  but  it  did  not 
terminate  with  them.  Contrary  to  the  common 
course  of  fashion,  which  descends  from  the  higher 
ranks   to  the  lower,  it  arose  among  the   lowest 
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classes,  and  ascended  to  the  highest.  Not  only 
nobles  and  senators,  but  even  philosophers  and 
men  of  letters,  the  pupils  of  sophists  and  rhetori- 
cians, who  by  the  prejudices  of  their  education 
would  be  most  shocked  with  the  inelegancies,  the 
vulgarisms,  and  even  the  barbarisms  (as  they 
would  account  them,)  of  the  sacred  writers,  found 
a  secret  and  irresistible  attraction,  which  overcame 
all  their  prepossessions,  and  compelled  them  to 
acknowledge,  that  no  writers  could  so  effectually 
convey  conviction  to  the  understanding,  and  refor- 
mation to  the  heart,  as  these  poor,  homely,  artless, 
and  unlettered  Galileans. 


^imtvtution  tfie  jffouttfi. 


Observations  on  the  Right  Method  of  proceeding  in  the  Critical 
Examination  of  the  Books  of  the  J^ew  Testament, 

It  was  remarked,  in  a  foregoing  Dissertation,  ^  that, 
notwithstanding  the  sameness  both  of  the  language 
and  of  the  idiom  employed  by  the  penmen  of  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  a  sensible  diversity  in 
their  styles.  The  first  general  rule,  therefore, 
which  demands  the  attention  of  him  who  would 
employ  himself  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  is  to 
endeavour  to  get  acquainted  with  each  writer's 
style,  and,  as  he  proceeds  in  the  examination,  to 
observe  his  manner  of  composition,  both  in  sen- 
tences and  in  paragraphs,  to  remark  the  words 
and  phrases  peculiar  to  him,  and  the  peculiar  ap- 
plication which  he  may  sometimes  make  of  ordi- 
nary words;  for  there  are  few  of  those  writers 
who  have  not  their  peculiarities,  in  all  the  respects 
now  mentioned  This  acquaintance  with  each 
can  be  attained  only,  by  the  frequent  and  attentive 
reading  of  his  works,  in  his  own  language. 

»  Diss.  I.  Part.  II.  §  1. 
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§  2.  The  second  general  direction  is  to  inquire 
carefully,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  distance, 
of  time,  and  the  other  disadvantages  we  labour 
under,  into  the  character,  the  situation,  and  the 
office  of  the  writer,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
occasion,  of  his  writing,  and  the  people  for  whose 
immediate  use  he  originally  intended  his  work. 
Every  one  of  these  particulars  will  sometimes 
serve  to  elucidate  expressions,  otherwise  obscure 
or  doubtful.  This  knowledge  may,  in  part,  be 
learnt  from  a  diligent  and  reiterated  perusal  of  the 
book  itself,  and  in  part,  be  gathered  from  what 
authentic,  or  at  least  probable,  accounts  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  concerning  the  compilement  of 
the  canon. 

§  3.  The  third,  and  only  other,  general  direc- 
tion I  shall  mention,  is,  to  consider  the  principal 
scope  of  the  book,  and  the  particulars  chiefly  ob- 
servable in  the  method  by  which  the  writer  has 
purposed  to  execute  his  design.  This  direction,  I 
acknowledge,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  applica- 
ble to  the  historical  books,  whose  purpose  is  ob- 
vious, and  whose  method  is  determined  by  the 
order  of  time,  or,  at  least,  by  the  order  in  which 
the  several  occurrences  recorded  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  memory  of  the  compiler.  But, 
in  the  epistolary  writings,  especially  those  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  this  consideration  would  deserve 
particular  attention. 

§  4.  Now,  to  come  to  rules  of  a  more  special 
nature  :  If,  in  reading  a  particular  book,  a  word  or 
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phrase  occur,  which  appears  obscure,  perhaps 
unintelligible,  how  ought  we  to  proceed  ?  The 
first  thing  undoubtedly  we  have  to  do,  if  satisfied 
that  the  reading  is  genuine,  is  to  consult  the  con- 
text, to  attend  to  the  manner  wherein  the  term  is 
introduced,  whether  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  as 
belonging  to  a  historical  narration,  as  constituting 
some  circumstance  in  a  description,  or  included  in 
an  exhortation  or  command.  As  the  conclusion  is 
inferred  from  the  premises ;  or,  as  from  two  or 
more  known  truths,  a  third  unknown  or  unobserv- 
ed before  may  fairly  be  deduced ;  so  from  such 
attention  to  the  sentences  in  connection,  the  im- 
port of  an  expression,  in  itself  obscure  or  ambig- 
uous, will  sometimes,  with  moral  certainty,  be  dis- 
covered.    This,  however,  will  not  always  answer. 

§  5.  If  it  do  not,  let  the  second  consideration 
be,  whether  the  term  or  phrase  be  any  of  the 
writer's  peculiarities.  If  so,  it  comes  naturally  to 
be  inquired,  what  is  the  acceptation  in  which  he 
employs  it  in  other  places  ?  If  the  sense  cannot  be 
precisely  the  same  in  the  passage  under  review, 
perhaps,  by  an  easy  and  natural  metaphor,  or 
other  trope,  the  common  acceptation  may  give  rise 
to  one  which  perfectly  suits  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion. Recourse  to  the  other  places  wherein  the 
word  or  phrase  occurs  in  the  same  author,  is  of 
considerable  use,  though  the  term  should  not  be 
peculiar  to  him. 

§  6.  But  thirdly,  if  there  should  be  nothing  in 
the  same  writer  that  can  enlighten  the  place,  let 
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recourse  be  had  to  the  parallel  passages,  if  there 
be  any  such,  in  the  other  sacred  writers.  By 
parallel  passages  I  mean  those  places,  if  the  diffi- 
culty occur  in  history,  wherein  the  same  or  a 
similar  story,  miracle,  or  event,  is  related;  if  in 
teaching  or  reasoning,  those  parts  wherein  the 
same  doctrine  or  argument  is  treated,  or  the  same 
parable  propounded ;  and  if  in  moral  lessons, 
those  wherein  the  same  class  of  duties  is  recom- 
mended. Or,  if  the  difficulty  be  found  in  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Old  Testament,  let  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  book  referred  to,  both  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  version,  be  consulted. 


§  7.  But,  if  in  these  there  be  found  nothing 
that  can  throw  light  on  the  expression,  of  which 
we  are  in  doubt ;  the  fourth  recourse  is  to  all 
the  places  wherein  the  word  or  phrase  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old,  adding  to  these  the  considera- 
tion of  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic 
word  whose  place  it  occupies,  and  the  extent  of 
signification,  of  which,  in  different  occurrences, 
such  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  term  is  susceptible. 


§  8.  Perhaps  the  term  in  question  is  one  of 
those  which  very  rarely  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  those  called  ^aital  Xsyofitvoi,,  only  once 
read  in  Scripture,  and  not  found  at  all  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Seventy.  Several  such  words  there 
are.     There  is  then,  a  necessity,  in  the  fifth  place. 
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for  recurring  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  in  classical  authors.  This  is  one  of  those 
cases  wherein  the  interpretation  given  by  the  ear- 
liest Greek  fathers  deserves  particular  notice.  In 
this  verdict,  however,  I  limit  myself  to  those  com- 
ments wherein  they  give  a  literal  exposition  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  do  not  run,  as  is  but  too  custom- 
ary with  them,  into  vision  and  allegory.  There 
are  so  many  advantages  which  people  have,  for 
discovering  the  import  of  a  term  or  phrase  in  their 
mother-tongue,  unusual  perhaps  in  writing,  but 
current  in  conversation,  above  those  who  study  a 
dead  language,  solely  by  means  of  the  books  ex- 
tant in  it,  that  no  reasonable  person  can  question 
that  some  deference  is,  in  such  cases,  due  to  their 
authority. 

You  will  observe  that,  in  regard  to  the  words  or 
phrases,  whereof  an  illustration  may  be  had  from 
other  parts  of  sacred  writ,  whether  of  the  Old, 
or  of  the  New,  Testament;  I  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  recur  directly  to  those  primitive,  any 
more  than  to  our  modern,  expounders.  My  rea- 
son is,  as  the  word  or  phrase  may  not  improbably 
be  affected  by  the  idiom  of  the  synagogue,  the 
Jewish  literature  will  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  Grecian,  for  throwing  light  upon  the 
passage.  Now  this  is  a  kind  of  learning  with 
which  the  Greek  fathers  were  very  little  acquaint- 
ed. Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  term  in 
question  rarely,  or  but  once  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  never  in  the  version  of  the  Old, 
there  is  little  ground  to  imagine  that  it  is  affected 
by  the  idiom  of  the  synagogue,  but  the  greatest 
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reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  adopted,  by  the  sacred 
penmen,  in  the  common  acceptation. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  add  here  another  limita- 
tion to  the  reference  intended  to  the  ancient 
Greek  expositors.  If  the  doubtful  passage  have 
been  produced  in  support  of  a  side,  in  any  of  the 
famous  controversies  by  which  the  Christian 
church  has  been  divided;  no  regard  is  due  to 
the  authority,  whatever  may  be  due  to  the  argu- 
ments, of  any  writer,  who  lived  at,  or  soon  after, 
the  time  when  the  controversy  was  agitated.  If 
you  know  the  side  he  took  in  the  dispute,  you 
are  sure  beforehand  of  the  explanation  he  will 
give  of  the  words  in  question.  Nothing  blinds 
the  understanding  more  effectually  than  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  no  kind  of  party-spirit  more 
than  bigotry  under  the  assumed  character  of  re- 
ligious zeal. 

§  9.  With  respect  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
the  Fathers,  for  assisting  us  to  understand  the 
Scriptures,  there  are  two  extremes,  to  one  or 
other  of  which,  the  much  greater  part  of  Chris- 
tians show  a  propensity.  One  is,  an  implicit 
deference  to  their  judgment,  in  every  point  on 
which  they  have  given  an  opinion ;  the  other  is, 
no  regard  at  all  to  any  thing  advanced  by  them. 
To  the  first  extreme  the  more  moderate  Roman- 
ists, and  those  Protestants  who  favour  pompous 
ceremonies,  and  an  aristocratical  hierarchy,  are 
most  inclined ;  and  to  the  second,  those  Protest- 
ants, on  the  contrary,  who  prefer  simplicity  of 
worship,  and  the    democratical   form   in   church 
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government.  But  these  observations  admit  many 
exceptions.  As  to  the  Papists,  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word,  those  who  are  for  supporting  even 
the  most  exorbitant  of  the  papal  claims,  the 
manifest  tendency  whereof  is  to  establish  an 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  the  aim  of  their  doctrine, 
in  spite  of  the  canons,  has  long  been  to  lessen,  as 
much  as  possible,  our  reverence  of  the  Fathers. 
What  was  said  by  Friar  Theatin  an  Italian,  in  a 
public  disputation  with  some  French  divines,  at 
Paris,  in  presence  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  and  many 
prelates,  may  be  justly  considered  as  spoken  in 
the  spirit,  and  expressive  of  the  sentiments,  of 
the  whole  party.  When  his  antagonist  Baron, 
a  Dominican,  urged  the  testimonies  of  several 
Fathers,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  the  Italian,  the  latter  did  not  recur  to 
the  chimerical  distinctions  of  the  Sorbonists,  but 
making  light  of  that  long  train  of  authorities, 
replied  contemptuously,  "  As  to  what  concerns 
"  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  I  have  only  to  say 
"  with  the  church,  Omnes  sancti  patres  ot^ate  pro 
"  nobis  ;"  an  answer  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  greatly  scandalized  the  Galican  doctors,  was 
highly  approved  by  the  Nuncio,  well  knowing 
that  it  would  be  very  much  relished  at  Rome. 
So  similar  on  this  head  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  opposite  sects.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance 
wherein  the  extremes  approach  nearer  to  each 
other,  than  the  middle  does  to  either.  I  may  add 
that  an  unbounded  respect  for  the  Fathers  was, 
till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  prevalent  sentiment  in  Christendom.      Since 
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that  time,  their  authority  has  declined  apace,  and 
is,  at  present,  in  many  places,  totally  annihilated. 

I  own  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  of  former  gen- 
erations were  in  one  extreme,  and  we  of  the  pres- 
ent are  in  another.  The  Fathers  are  not  entitled 
to  our  adoration,  neither  do  they  merit  our  con- 
tempt. If  some  of  them  were  weak  and  credu^ 
lous,  others  of  them  were  both  learned  and 
judicious.  In  what  depends  purely  on  reason 
and  argument,  we  ought  to  treat  them  with  the 
same  impartiality  we  do  the  moderns,  carefully 
weighing  what  is  said,  not  who  says  it.  In  what 
depends  on  testimony,  they  are,  in  every  case 
wherein  no  particular  passion  can  be  suspected  to 
have  swayed  them,  to  be  preferred  before  modern 
interpreters  or  annotators.  I  say  not  this  to  in- 
sinuate that  we  can  rely  more  on  their  integrity, 
but  to  signify  that  many  points  were  with  them 
a  subject  of  testimony,  which,  with  modern  critics, 
are  matter  merely  of  conjecture,  or  at  most,  of 
abstruse  and  critical  discussion.  It  is  only  from 
ancient  authors,  that  those  ancient  usages,  in  other 
things,  as  well  as  in  language,  can  be  discovered 
by  us,  which  to  them  stood  on  the  footing  of  mat- 
ters of  fact,  whereof  they  could  not  be  ignorant. 
Language,  as  has  been  often  observed,  is  founded 
in  use;  and  ancient  use,  like  all  other  ancient 
facts,  can  be  conveyed  to  us  only  by  written  tes- 
timony. Besides,  the  facts  regarding  the  import 
of  Avords  (when  controversy  is  out  of  the  question) 
do  not,  like  other  facts,  give  scope  to  the  passions 
to  operate ;  and  if  misrepresented,  they  expose  ei- 
ther the  ignorance,  or  the  bad  faith,  of  the  author, 
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to  his  cotemporaries.  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that 
we  ought  to  confide  in  the  verdict  of  the  Fathers 
as  judges,  but  that  we  ought  to  give  them  an  im- 
partial hearing  as,  in  many  cases,  the  only  com- 
petent witnesses.  And  every  body  must  be 
sensible  that  the  direct  testimony  of  a  plain  man, 
in  a  matter  which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  his 
knowledge,  is  more  to  be  regarded,  than  the  subtle 
conjectures  of  an  able  scholar  who  does  not  speak 
from  knowledge,  but  gives  the  conclusions  he  has 
drawn  from  his  own  precarious  reasonings,  or  from 
those  of  others. 

§  10.  And,  even  as  to  what  is  advanced  not  on 
knowledge,  but  on  opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
moderns  are,  in  general,  entitled  to  the  preference. 
On  controverted  articles  of  faith,  both  ought  to  be 
consulted  with  caution,  as  persons  who  may  rea- 
sonably be  thought  prejudiced,  in  favour  of  the 
tenets  of  their  party.  If,  in  this  respect,  there  be 
a  difference,  it  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  ancients. 
An  increase  of  years  has  brought  to  the  church 
an  increase  of  controversies.  Disputes  have 
multiplied,  and  been  dogmatically  decided.  The 
consequence  whereof  is,  that  religion  was  not  near 
so  much  moulded  into  the  systematic  form,  for 
many  centuries,  as  it  is  in  these  latter  ages. 
Every  point  was  not,  in  ancient  times,  so  minutely 
discussed,  and  every  thing,  even  to  the  phraseolo- 
gy, settled,  in  the  several  sects,  with  so  much 
hypercritical,  and  metaphysical,  not  to  say  sophis- 
tical subtlety,  as  at  present.  They  were,  there- 
fore, if  not  entirely   free,   much  less   entangled 
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with  decisions  merely  human,  than  more  recent 
commentators ;  too  many  of  whom  seem  to  have 
had  it  for  their  principal  object,  to  bring  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  to  as  close  a  conformity,  as 
possible,  to  their  own  standard,  and  make  it  speak 
the  dialect  of  their  sect.  So  much  for  the  prefer- 
ence I  give  to  the  ancient,  particularly  to  the 
Greek,  expounders  of  Scripture,  when  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  grammatical  sense ;  and  so 
much  for  the  regard  to  which  I  think  the  early 
Christian  writers  justly  entitled. 

§  11.  To  the  aid  we  may  have  from  them,  I  add 
that  of  the  ancient  versions,  and,  last  of  all,  that  of 
modern  scholiasts,  annotators,  and  translators.  In 
the  choice  of  these  we  ought  to  be  more  influ- 
enced, by  the  acknowledged  learning,  discernment, 
and  candour  of  the  person,  than  by  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  or  the  side 
which,  on  contested  articles,  he  most  favoured. 
So  far  from  limiting  ourselves  to  those  of  one  sect, 
or  of  one  set  of  tenets,  it  is  only  by  the  free  use  of 
the  criticisms  and  arguments  of  opposite  sides,  as 
urged  by  themselves,  that  undue  prepossessions  are 
best  cured,  or  even  prevented.  We  have  heard 
of  poisons  which  serve  as  antidotes  against  other 
poisons  of  opposite  quality.  It  will  be  no  incon- 
venient consequence  of  the  use  of  interpreters  ad- 
dicted to  adverse  parties,  if  their  excesses  serve 
mutually  to  correct  one  another. 

§  12.  But  I  am  aware  that  some  will  be  aston- 
ished that,  among  the  assistances  enumerated  for 
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interpreting  the  Scriptures,  I  have  made  no  men- 
tion of  two  helps  much  celebrated  by  writers  of 
almost  all  denominations.  These  are  the  analogy 
of  the  faith^  and  the  etymology  of  the  words.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  proper  now  to  inquire  impartially, 
what  aid,  in  the  interpretation  of  dark  and  doubtful 
passages,  may  reasonably  be  sought  for,  and  ex- 
pected, from  these. 

§  13.  First,  of  the  analogy  of  the  faith :  As  far 
as  I  can  collect,  from  the  import  of  the  terms, 
what  is  meant  by  proposing  this  as  a  rule   of  in- 
terpretation, in  every  dubious  case ;  it  should  be, 
that  when  a    passage  appears  ambiguous,    or  is 
susceptible  of  different  interpretations,  that  inter- 
pretation is  always  to  be  adopted  which  is  most 
conformable  to  the  whole   scheme   of  religion,  in 
respect  both  of  doctrines  and  of  precepts,  deliver- 
ed in  the  sacred  oracles.     Now  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  if  the  inquirer  be  previously  in  the 
certain  knowledge  of  that  whole  scheme,  this  rule 
is  excellent,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  any  other.     But,  let  me  ask  him, 
or  rather,  let  him  ask  himself,  ere  he  proceed,  this 
simple  question,  What  is  the  reason,  the  principal 
reason,  at  least,  for  which  the  study  of  Scripture 
is  so  indispensable  a  duty  ?      It  is  precisely,  all 
.  consistent   Protestants    will   answer,   that   thence 
we  may  discover  what  the  whole  scheme  of  religion 
is.     Are  we  then  to  begin  our  examination  with 
taking  it  for  granted  that,  without  any  inquiry,  we 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  scheme  already  ,•* 
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Is  not  this  going  to  Scripture,  not  in  order  to  learn 
the  truths  it  contains,  but  in  order  to  find  some- 
thing that  may  be  made  to  ratify  our  own  opin- 
ions ? 

If  no  more  were  meant  by  making  the  analogy 
of  the  faith  the  rule  of  interpreting,  than  that, 
where  an  expression  is  either  dark  or  equivocal, 
an  interpretation  were  not  to  be  adopted,  which 
would  contradict  the  sentiments  of  the  writer, 
manifestly  declared  in  other  passages  perfectly 
clear  and  unequivocal ;  this  is  no  more  than  what 
candour  would  allow  in  interpreting  any  profane 
author,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  exercise 
of  his  reason  ;  nay,  though  the  rule  were  extended 
to  what  should  be  found  clearly  contained  in  any 
other  sacred  writer,  it  would  be  but  of  little  sig- 
nificance as  an  help  in  the  explanation  of  the  holy 
oracles.  For,  in  the  phrase  the  analogy  of  the 
faith^  when  proposed,  in  this  manner,  as  a  canon 
to  direct  us  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  it 
is  only  the  uncontroverted  truths,  about  which 
there  has  never  arisen  any  doubt  in  the  church, 
that  ought  to  be  comprehended. 

'  But  why,'  say  you,  '  should  we  confine  the 
meaning  to  the  uncontroverted  truths  ?'  Attend  a 
little,  and  you  must  perceive  that  what  I  have 
now  advanced,  is  almost  self-evident.  When  I 
recur  to  holy  writ,  my  view  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that 
I  may  know  what  it  teaches  ;  more  especially  that, 
as  its  doctrine  is  so  variously  represented  by  dif- 
ferent sects,  I  may  thence  discover,  amid  such  a 
multiplicity  of  jarring  sentiments,  where  the  truth 
lies.     My  purpose  manifestly  is,  by  the  Scripture, 
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to  judge  concerning  all  such  controverted  senti- 
ments, and  not,  by  a  particular  set  of  controverted 
sentiments,  previously,  and  therefore  inconsiderate- 
ly, adopted,  to  determine  concerning  the  sense  of 
Scripture.  This  would  not  be  judging  the  parties 
by  the  law,  but  resolving  to  judge  of  the  import  of 
the  law  by  the  interpretation  that  shall  be  given 
by  one  of  the  parties,  whom  we  have  contracted 
a  strong  inclination  to  favour.  Surely  such  a  con- 
duct in  a  civil  judge  would  be  universally  pro- 
nounced incompatible  with  every  principle  of  rea- 
son and  justice.  And  is  not  at  least  as  great  a 
deference  due  from  the  devout  Christian  to  the 
divine  oracles,  as  is  due  from  the  secular  judge 
to  the  law  of  his  country  ? 

§  14.  In  vain  do  we  search  the  Scriptures  for 
their  testimony  concerning  Christ,  if,  indepen- 
dently of  these  Scriptures,  we  have  received  a 
testimony  from  another  quarter,  and  are  determin- 
ed to  admit  nothing,  as  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  will  not  perfectly  quadrate  with  that 
formerly  received.  This  was  the  very  source  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
They  searched  the  Scriptures  as  much  as  we 
do ;  but,  in  the  disposition  they  were  in,  they 
would  never  have  discovered  what  that  sacred 
volume  testifies  of  Christ^  Wh)^  ?  Because 
their  great  rule  of  interpretation  was  the  analogy 
of  the  faith ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  system  of 

2  See  John,  v.  39,   40.   in   this  Translation,  with  the   note 
upon  it. 
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the  Pharisean  scribes,  the  doctrine  then  in  vogue, 
and  in  the  profound  veneration  of  which  they  had 
been  educated.  This  is  that  veil  by  which  the 
understandings  of  that  people  were  darkened,  even 
in  reading  the  law  ;  of  which  the  Apostle  observ- 
ed, that  it  remained  unremoved  in  his  day,  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  have  occasion  to  observe, 
that  it  remains  unremoved  in  ours. 

And  is  it  not  precisely  in  the  same  way  that 
the  phrase  is  used  by  every  sect  of  Christians, 
for  the  particular  system  or  digest  of  tenets  for 
which  they  themselves  have  the  greatest  reve- 
rence ?  The  Latin  church,  and  even  the  Greek, 
are  explicit  in  their  declarations  on  this  article. 
With  each  the  analogy  of  the  faith  is  their  own 
system  alone.  And  that  different  parties  of  Pro- 
testants, though  more  reserved  in  their  manner 
of  speaking,  aim  at  the  same  thing,  is  undenia- 
ble :  the  same,  I  mean,  considered  relatively  to 
the  speakers ;  for  absolutely  considered,  every 
party  means  a  different  thing.  When  a  Lutheran 
tells  you,  "  You  are  to  put  no  interpretation  on 
"  any  portion  of  Scripture,  but  what  perfectly 
"  coincides  with  the  analogy  of  the  faith  ;"  sift 
him  ever  so  little  on  the  import  of  this  phrase, 
and  you  shall  find  that,  if  he  mean  any  thing,  it 
is,  that  you  are  to  admit  no  exposition  that  will  not 
exactly  tally  with  the  system  of  his  great  founder 
Luther.  Nor  is  he  singular  in  this.  A  Calvinist 
has  the  same  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  of  Calvin,  and  an  Arminian  of  that  of  Ar- 
minius.  Yet  they  will  all  tell  you  with  one  voice, 
that  their  respective    doctrines    are    to  be  tried 
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by  Scripture,  and  by  Scripture  alone.  To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony^  is  the  common  cry; 
only  every  one  of  them,  the  better  to  secure  the 
decision  on  the  side  he  has  espoused,  would 
have  you  previously  resolve,  to  put  no  sense 
whatever  on  the  law  and  the  testimony,  but  what 
his  favourite  doctor  will  admit.  Thus  they  run  on 
in  a  shuffling  circular  sort  of  argument,  which, 
though  they  studiously  avoid  exposing  it,  is,  when 
dragged  into  the  open  light,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this :  "  You  are  to  try  our  doctrine  by 
"  the  Scripture  only.  But  then  you  are  to  be 
"  very  careful  that  you  explain  the  Scripture 
"  solely  by  our  doctrine."  A  wonderful  plan 
of  trial,  which  begins  with  giving  judgment,  and 
ends  with  examining  the  proof,  wherein  the  whole 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  judges  are  to  be  exerted 
in  wresting  the  evidence  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  supporting  the  sentence  pronounced 
beforehand. 

'  But,'  say  some, '  is  not  this  mode  of  intei^^reta- 
'  tion  warranted  by  apostolical  authority  ?  Does 
'  not  PauP,  in  speaking  of  the  exercise  of  the 
'  spiritual  gifts,  enjoin  the  prophets  to  prophesy, 
'  xara  t?/v  avaXoyiav  tt^s  nis'sas,  according  to  the 
'  proportion  of  faith,  as  our  translators  render  it, 
'  but  as  some  critics  explain  it,  according  to  the 
'  analogy  of  the  faith  ?'  Though  this  exposition 
has  been  admitted  into  some  versions  ^  and  adopted 

2  Rom.  xii.  6. 
4  Port  Royal  and  Saci,  though  translating  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  says,  secundum  rationem  Jidei^  have  rendered  the  clause 
scion  Vanalogie  et  la  regie  de  la  foi. 
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by  Hammond  and  other  commentators,  and  may 
be  called  literal,  it  is  suited  neither  to  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  words,  nor  to  the  tenor  of  the  con- 
text. The  word  avaXoyta,  strictly  denotes  pro- 
portion, measure,  rate,  but  by  no  means  that  com- 
plex notion  conveyed  in  the  aforesaid  phrase  by 
the  term  analogy,  which  has  been  well  observed 
by  Whitby,  to  be  particularly  unsuitable  in  this 
place,  where  the  Apostle  treats  of  those  who 
speak  by  inspiration,  not  of  those  who  explain 
what  has  been  thus  spoken  by  others.  The  con- 
text manifestly  leads  us  to  understand  avaXoyia 
7ti?£C3?,  V.  6.  as  equivalent  to  fxsTgov  Ttis'sa?,  v.  3. 
And  for  the  better  understanding  of  this  phrase, 
the  measure  of  faith,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
1st,  that  a  strong  conviction  of  any  tenet,  from 
whatever  cause  it  arises,  is  in  Scripture  sometimes 
termed  faith.  Thus,  in  the  same  Epistle^  the  Apos- 
tle says,  Hast  thou  faith  ?  Have  it  to  thyself  before 
God.  The  scope  of  his  reasoning  shows  that  noth- 
ing is  there  meant  hy  faith,  but  a  conviction  of  the 
truth,  in  regard  to  the  article  of  which  he  had  been 
treating,  namely,  the  equality  of  days  and  meats, 
in  point  of  sanctity,  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
The  same  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
V.  23.  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin  ;  where, 
without  regard  to  the  morality  of  an  action,  ab- 
stractly considered;  that  is  concluded  to  be  sin 
which  is  done  by  one  who  doubts  of  its  lawful- 
ness ;    2dly,  as  to    spiritual    gifts,  prophecy  and 

'  Rom.  xiv.  22. 
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inspiration  in  particular,  they  appear  to  have  been 
accompanied  with   such  a  faith  or  conviction  that 
they  came  from  the   Spirit,  as  left  no  room  for 
hesitation.     And   indeed  it  is  easy   to  perceive, 
that  something  of  this  kind  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  enable  the  inspired  person  to  distinguish 
what  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  from  what 
was  the  creature  of  his  own  imagination.     It  was 
observed  before  ^  that  the  prophets  of  God  were 
not  acted  upon  like  machines,  in  delivering  their 
predictions,  as  the  diviners  were  supposed  to  be 
among  the  heathen,  but  had  then,  as  at  other  times, 
the   free  use  of  their  faculties  both  of  body  and 
mind.     This  caution  is  therefore  with  great  pro- 
priety  given    them   by   the    Apostle,   to   induce 
them  to  be  attentive,  in  prophesying,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  precise  measure  allowed  them,  (for  dif- 
ferent measures  of  the  same  gift  were  committed 
to  different  persons,)  and  not  to  mingle  aught  of 
their  own,  with  the  things  of  God's  Spirit.     This 
distinction,  he  tells  them,  they  have  it   in  their 
power  to  make,  by  means  of  that  lively  faith  with 
which   the    divine    illumination    is    accompanied. 
Though   a   sense    somewhat   different   has    been 
given  to  the  words,  by  some  ancient  Greek  ex- 
positors, none    of    them,  as   far  as  I  remember, 
seems  to  have  formed  a  conception  of  that  sense 
which,  as  was  observed  above,  has  been  given  by 
some  moderns. 

So  much  for  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
the  analogy  of  the  faith,  so  unanimously  recom- 

6  Diss.  I.  Part  II.  §  3. 
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mended  as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  but  so  discord- 
antly applied ;  and  so  much  for  the  regard  that 
is  due  to  it. 

§  15.  Another  ordinary  method  of  explaining 
is,  by  entering,  on  every  occasion,  into  a  minute 
and  nice  examination  of  the  etymology  of  the 
principal  words  employed  in  the  sentence.  This, 
though  generally  carried  to  excess,  neither  pro- 
ceeds from  the  like  partial  prepossessions  as  the 
former,  nor  is  so  hazardous  in  its  consequences. 
There  are  cases  wherein  no  reasonable  person 
can  doubt,  that  the  signification  of  a  word  may 
be  fully  ascertained  from  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  meaning  of  the  etymon :  for  instance,  in 
verbal  nouns  expressing  the  action  signified  by 
the  verb,  as  xgifia  judgment,  from  xgivetv  to 
judge,  or  the  actor,  as  xqlti^s  a  judge,  from  the 
same  root;  in  concretes  from  abstracts,  as  aXtf- 
d-ivos  true,  from  aXtfd'eta  truth ;  or  conversely, 
abstracts  from  concretes,  as  dixaiodwif  justice, 
from  dixaios  just.  In  compositions  also  analogic- 
ally formed,  the  sense  of  the  compound  term 
may  often  be  with  certainty  known,  by  the  import 
of  the  simple  terms  of  Avhich  it  is  composed. 
Thus  no  man  will  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce 
from  etymology,  that  (piXr^Sovos  must  mean  a  lover 
of  pleasure,  and  (piXo&eos  a  lover  of  God ;  though 
these  words  occur  but  once  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  never  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old.  In  matters  so  obvious,,  the  bare  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  the  language  renders  the  mention 
of  any  rules,  save  those  of  grammar,  unnecessary, 

VOL.  I.  27 
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almost  as  much  as  for  determining  the  import  of  the 
future  tense  of  a  verb  from  that  of  the  present,  or 
the  signification  of  the  passive  voice  from  that  of 
the  active.  There  are  instances,  however,  where- 
in the  verb  in  the  passive  form  undergoes  an 
additional  change  of  meaning,  beside  what  the 
analogy  of  the  language  requires. 


§  16.  But,  there  are  a  great  many  cases  wherein, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  pedigree 
of  the  derivative,  or  of  the  compound,  cannot  be 
deduced  with  equal  clearness ;  and  there  are  many 
cases  wherein,  though  its  descent  may  be  clearly 
traced,  we  should  err  egregiously,  if  we  were  to 
fix  its  meaning  from  that  of  the  primitive  or  root. 
As  to  the  first,  that  we  should  not  hastily  decide 
concerning  the  import  of  an  obscure  or  unusual 
term,  from  that  of  another  better  known,  but  of 
whose  relation  to  the  former  we  are  uncertain,  is  in- 
deed manifest.  But  even  often,  where  the  connec- 
tion is  unquestionable,  the  sense  of  the  one  does 
not  ascertain  the  signification  of  the  other.  It 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of 
this  doctrine,  as  I  know  nothing  in  which  modern 
critics  are  more  frequently  misled,  than  in  their 
reasonings  from  etymology.  I  shall  exemplify 
this  remark  first  in  simple  words,  and  afterwards 
in  compound. 

§  17.  The  Greek  word  Tgayixog,  from  xgayos  a 
goat ;  if  it  occurred  very  seldom  in  Greek  authors, 
iuid  if  in  the  few  places  where  it  occurred,  the 
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words  in  connection  did  not  suffice  for  ascertain- 
'  ing  the  sense,  and  if  the  custom  which  gave  rise 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term  had  never 
been  related  by  any  ancient  writer,  nobody,  by 
the   aid   of  etymology,  could  have  imagined   the 
meaning  to  be  that  which  we  know  certainly  that 
it  is.     As  much  may  be  said  of  the  word  xofiixog^ 
from  xa^tf  a  village.     By  neither  should  we  have 
been  led  to  think  of  poetry  or  any  of  its  species. 
To  the  Greek  word  ocofiixos  the  Latin  paganus 
answers  exactly,  in  being  similarly  derived  from 
a   primitive    of  the  same  signification.     But  it  is 
very  far  from  corresponding  in  sense.     Nor  does 
it,  in  the  use  which  soon  became  universal  among 
Christians,  correspond  better  with  its  etymon  pa- 
gus.      When   Christianity    became   very   general 
throughout  the  empire,  as  all  the  churches  were 
in  the  cities  and  great  towns,  where  the  bishops 
had  their  residence,  the  Christians  found  a  con- 
venience in  living   near   their   place  of  worship, 
which  made  them  mostly  resort  to  the  cities  or 
their  suburbs.     Those  who  were  attached  to  the 
ancient  idolatry,  not  having  the  same  motive  for 
preferring  the  towns,  and  probably  liking  better^ 
when  Christianity  came   to  have   the   ascendant, 
to  associate  with  one  another,  lived  generally  in 
the  villages.     Hence  villager  and  idolater  became 
synonymous.     This  sense  of  the  Latin  paganus 
has   passed   into   modern   tongues.     The  Italians 
say  pagano^  the  French  pay  en,  and  the  English 
pagan,  to  denote  the  same  character.     The  En- 
glish word  villain,  in  low  Latin  villanus,  a  farmer, 
a  villager,  though  nearly  coinciding  in  etymology. 
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has  come  gradually  by  use  to  signify  a  worthless 
unprincipled  man.  Thus  the  three  words  xofxtxos 
in  Greek,  pagamis  in  Latin,  and  villain  in  En- 
glish, though  evidently  so  conformable  in  ety- 
mology, that  they  all  ought  to  denote  the  same 
thing,  namely  villager ;  have,  for  many  ages,  both 
lost  that  signification,  and  acquired  others  in 
which  they  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  one  ano- 
ther. If  the  use  in  these  languages  should  ever 
come  to  be  very  little  known,  and  the  history  of 
the  nations  nearly  lost,  we  may  form  a  guess  at 
the  absurdities  in  explaining  those  terms  into 
which  men  would  be  misled  by  etymology.  nti^"lp 
kedeshah,  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  harlot,  a  word 
manifestly  sprung,  according  to  the  invariable 
rules  of  that  language,  from  \^lp  kadash,  to  sanc- 
tify. What  could  give  rise  to  so  strange  a  devia- 
tion from  the  primitive  meaning,  it  is  perhaps  now 
impossible  to  discover. 

In  process  of  time,  words  in  every  tongue  vary 
from  their  original  import,  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  influence  of  incidental  causes,  and 
the  changes  in  manners  and  sentiments  which 
they  occasion.  Heiice  the  word  mr  among  the 
Hebrews,  which  denoted  no  more  at  first  than  a 
female  stranger,  came  at  last  to  signify  a  com- 
mon prostitute  ;  and  is  almost  always  used  in 
this  sense  by  Solomon  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
The  origin  of  this  application  may  indeed  be 
easily  traced  from  their  laws.  The  women  of 
that  occupation  among  them  were  all  foreigners, 
no  daughter  of  Israel  being  permitted  to  follow 
so  infamous  a  profession.      It  is  an  observation 
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of  Cicero,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the  word 
hostis  with  them  anciently  medint  foreigner,  which, 
having  been  given  at  first,  through  delicacy,  as 
a  milder  name  for  people  with  whom  they  were 
at  war,  became,  through  long-continued  use,  the 
proper  appellation  for  enemy.  By  the  like  grada- 
tion doubtless  amongst  us,  the  word  knave,  from 
denoting  servant,  has  degenerated  into  the  sign  of 
a  character  distinguished  more  for  turpitude  of 
manners,  than  for  meanness  of  condition.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  divine  how  the  word  beholden,  (if 
not  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  gehouden)  the  pas- 
sive participle  of  the  verb  to  behold,  came,  from 
signifying  seen  or  perceived,  to  denote  indebted. 
Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

§  18.  But,  from  simple  words  to  proceed,  as  I 
proposed,  to  compounds  ;  were  we  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  the  combined  meanings  of 
the  component  parts  will  always  give  us  the 
sense  of  the  compound,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  Greek  word  navegyo?,  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  poetic  word  omnijic,  to  which  it  ex- 
actly corresponds  in  etymology  ;  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  different  in  signification.  The 
former  is  always  adopted  in  a  bad,  the  latter  in 
a  good  sense.  Hardly  any  rule  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Greek  words  holds  more  uniformly  than 
that  the  adverb  ev  gives  the  addition  of  a  good 
quality  to  the  word  with  which  it  is  joined ; 
yet  the  term  evrfdi^g  which,  if  any  faith  were  due 
to  etymology,  should  mean  a  virtuous  and  wor- 
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thy  man,  denotes  generally  a  simpleton  ov  fool 
The  Greek  word  avTagxsta  exactly  corresponds, 
in  respect  of  the  signification  of  its  component 
parts,  to  the  English  word  self-sufficiency  :  yet 
the  former  has  a  good  meaning,  and  denotes  con- 
tentment  ;  the  latter,  except  when  applied  to  the 
Deity,  has  invariably  a  bad  meaning,  and  signifies 
arrogance.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  one  of  the 
words  in  composition  is  totally  lost,  the  com- 
pound term  being  applied  in  a  manner  which  ex- 
cludes it.  Thus  the  word  oixoSofisa  ought  to 
signify  to  build  a  house,  but  it  is  not  only  con- 
strued with  Tacpos  a  sepulchre  (which  by  meta- 
phor may  indeed  be  called  a  house,  being  the 
receptacle  of  the  dead,)  but  with  dvgias'tfgLov  al- 
tar, x^gaxacfLs  bulwark,  and  several  other  terms 
which,  in  no  sense,  proper  or  figurative,  can  be 
denominated  houses.  Such  anomalies,  both  in  de- 
rivation and  in  composition,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
tongues,  insomuch  that  often  etymology  points 
to  one  meaning,  and  use  to  another.  Were  we 
to  mind  the  indication  of  the  former,  the  En- 
glish word  akvays  ought  to  be  rendered  into 
Latin  omnimodo  and  not  semper  ;  our  verb  to 
vouchsafe  should  denote  to  give  one  a  protection, 
or  to  insure  one''s  safety,  and  not  to  deign  or 
condescend.  The  inseparable  preposition  re  in 
English  commonly  denotes  again,  but  to  reprove 
is  not  to  prove  again,  to  recommend  is  not  to 
commend  again,  nor  does  to  remark  mean  to  mark 
again.  As  little  can  these  be  explained  by  the 
aid  of  the  adverb  back,  like  the  verbs  to  recall 
and  to  retiirn. 
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§  19.  In  the  above  examples  I  have  confined 
myself  to  terms  whose  meaning,  though  an  ex- 
ception from  the  rules  of  analogy,  is  incontro- 
vertible ;  my  principal  object  being  to  evince,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  intelligent  reader,  that 
the  sense  of  words  is  often  totally  different  from 
that  to  which  the  etymology  points,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, in  all  the  cases  wherein  use  cannot 
be  discovered,  and  wherein  the  context  does  not 
necessarily  fix  the  meaning,  the  conviction  which 
arises  from  etymology  alone,  is  considerably  infe- 
rior to  that  which  arises  either  from  known  use, 
or  from  the  Avords  immediately  connected.  But, 
before  I  dismiss  this  topic,  I  shall  offer  some  cri- 
ticisms on  a  few  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
which  may  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  more 
controvertible,  in  order  to  show  with  how  much 
caution  we  ought  to  proceed  in  rendering  a  com- 
pound word  in  one  language,  by  one  in  another 
similarly  compounded  ;  and  that  even,  though  the 
original  term  be  not,  like  those  above  specified,  an 
exception,  in  respect  of  meaning,  from  the  com- 
mon rules  of  analogy. 

The  word  Sixpvxos,  used  by  the  Apostle  James, 
compounded  of  5ts,  signifying  in  composition  double 
or  twice,  and  ipv%7j,  soul,  mind,  spirit,  could  not, 
one  would  at  first  imagine,  be  more  properly  or  lit- 
erally rendered,  than  by  the  similar  English  com- 
pound double-blinded.  But  this,  though  in  some 
sense,  it  may  be  called  a  literal  version,  is  a  mis- 
translation of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a 
sense  entirely  different.     Yet  the  meaning  of  the 
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original  term  is  analogical  :  only  there  are  differ- 
ent ways   wherein   the    mind    or    soul    may   be 
charged  with  duplicity.     One  is,  when  it  some- 
times leans  to  one  opinion,  sometimes  to  the  con- 
trary ;  another  is,  when  it  secretly  harbours  pas- 
sions  and  opinions  the    reverse    of  those  which 
it  openly  professes.      No  two   meanings   can  be 
more  different ;  the  first  is  certainly  the  import 
of  the  Greek  word,   the   second  of  the  English, 
which  is  justly  explained  by   Johnson,   deceitful, 
insidious.     To  recur  to  the  passage  itselF  ;  Avtiq 
SiyjvXos  axaras'cx.Tos  sv  jtaaais  rais  '^odoi?  avTs,  in 
the    common    translation,    ^  double-minded  man 
is  unstable  in  all  his  ways  :    first,  the  sentiment 
itself  may  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  justness  of  the 
version.     There   appears   no    immediate   connec- 
tion between  deceitfulness  and  inconstancy.     The 
deceitful  are  often  but  too  stable  in  a  bad  course. 
The  doubleness  expressed  in  the  English  word 
does  not  imply  sudden  changes  of  any  kind  ;  but 
solely,  that  the  real  motives  of  conduct  and  the 
outward   professions   disagree  ;    or  that  the  per- 
son intends  one  thing,  whilst  he  professes  another. 
Now  who  sees  not  that,  in  respect  of  both  the  in- 
tention and  the  profession,  he  may  be  very  stea- 
dy .'*     Fickleness  is  not  remarkably  an  attendant 
on  hypocrisy.     When  I  examine  the   context,  I 
find  nothing  there  that  relates  to  sincerity  or  the 
conformity  that  ought  to  subsist  between  a  man's 
words  and  his  thoughts  ;  but  I  am  led  directly  by 
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it  to  think  of  constancy  in  right  principles,  as  the 
apostle  had  been,  in  the  preceding  words,  urging 
the  necessity  of  unshaken  faith.  This  verse,  if 
Siyjvxos  be  understood  to  mean  unsteady  in  the 
belief  of  the  truth,  perfectly  coincides  with,  and 
supports,  the  Apostle's  argument;  implying  that 
inconstancy  in  principles  produces  inconstancy  in 
the  whole  conduct,  than  which  no  sentiment  can 
be  clearer. 

To  recur,  however,  to  some  of  the  other  rules 
of  criticising  above  mentioned  (not  as  necessary, 
in  the  present  instance,  but  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration,) and  first  to  Scriptural  usage ;  I  find,  on 
inquiry,  that  there  is  only  one  other  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  wherein  the  word  occurs. 
It  is  in  the  same  Epistle,  but  the  expression  there 
is  too  general  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  term 
in  question.  As  the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Septuagint,  nor  even  in  the  Apocrypha,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
idiom  of  the  synagogue.  I  therefoi-e  apply  to 
common  use,  and  find  that  the  word  uniformly 
denotes  doubtful,  fluctuating  in  respect  of  one's 
judgment.  All  its  conjugates  in  like  manner  sup- 
port this  meaning ;  Siyjvxia  is  doubt  or  hesitancy, 
Siyjvxsa  to  doubt,  to  hesitate.  If  we  apply  to  the 
ancient  Greek  expositors,  they  all  interpret  it  in 
the  same  way.  And  as  this  is  none  of  the  pas- 
sages whereon  any  of  their  theological  controver- 
sies were  founded,  we  can  give  them  the  greater 
credit.      I  shall   only   transcribe  the  explanation 
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given  by  Ecumenius^  which  is  to  this  effect : 
*•  ^irpv^os  avrig  is  a  man  of  unsettled  and  fluctuat- 
"  ing  sentiments,  too  solicitous  about  the  present 
*'  to  attain  the  future,  too  anxious  about  the  future 
"  to  secure  the  present,  who  driven  hither  and 
•'  thither  in  his  judgment  of  things,  is  perpetually 
"  shifting  the  object,  who  this  moment  would 
"  sacrifice  all  for  eternity,  and  the  next  would 
"  renounce  any  thing  for  this  transient  life." 
The  sense  of  the  Apostle's  expression  may  be 
therefore  justly  given  in  these  words :  J.  man 
unsteady  in  his  opinions,  is  in  all  his  actions  in- 
constant. 

§  20.  To  the  above  example  I  shall  add  a  few 
of  the  most  common  of  all  kinds  of  composition, 
a  preposition  and  a  verb  in  familiar  use.  My  in- 
tention is  chiefly  to  show,  that  a  deviation  in 
interpreting,  small  to  appearance,  even  such  as 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  a  reader  deceived  by 
the  correspondence  of  the  themes,  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  pervert  the  sense,  either  by  rendering 
the  expression  totally  unmeaning,  or  by  giving 
it  a  wrong  meaning.  The  verb  ogaca,  to  see,  is 
common ;  ngo  in  composition  generally  answers 
to  the  English  inseparable  preposition ybre.  The 
verb,  therefore,  ngoogaco,  or,  in  the  middle  voice 
7tgoogaofi,ai,  should  mean  analogically,  one  would 
imagine,    /  foresee.^      It    is   accordingly    in    one 

8  Jtipv^ov  avSga,  tov  aviTiegeiCrov,  tov  adzr^gixrov  Ityn^  rov 
fU]Ta  Jigos  Ta  /ueXXovra  jcayicog,  iir]T£  Ttgog  xa  Tcagovra  adipaXtoi 
rjdgcc6f^£i'0v,  aXXa  TTqdt  xdxti6£  ayouevov  xai  TtagiipegofJitvox',  xai 
TiOTi  piv  Tcov  jucXXorTOJv,  TiOTi  d(  TW1'  TiagovTOiv  amxou^vQv. 
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place '  so  rendered,  /  foresaw  the  Lord  alvjays  be- 
fore my  face^  in  Greek,  Tigoagofxriv  xov  Kvgiov 
ivoTtiov  fis  Sia  itavTos.  The  words  are  a  quotation 
from  the  Psalms  ^",  and  are  literally  copied  from 
the  Septuagint. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  an  attentive  English 
reader,  to  inquire,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  foresaw  in  this  passage  ?  Foresight  has 
a  reference  to  the  future ;  whereas  the  Psalmist 
is  speaking  of  things  as  present :  for,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  words  relate  to  the  Messiah, 
who  was  many  centuries  posterior  to  David, 
they  are  not  announced  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
diction. David,  in  speaking,  personates  the  Mes- 
siah, of  whom  he  was  an  eminent  type,  and 
ascribes  as  to  himself  what,  in  the  sublimest 
sense,  was  applicable  only  to  that  illustrious  de- 
scendant. It  is  as  it  were  Christ  who  speaks. 
The  Lord  he  represents  as  always  before  him, 
not  as  to  he  in  some  future  period  before  him, 
adding  he  is,  not  he  will  be,  on  my  right  hand. 
In  regard  to  the  compound  verb,  it  occurs  only 
in  one  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament, 
to  be  considered  afterwards,  and  in  no  place  of 
the  Septuagint,  except  that  above  quoted.  But,  on 
examining  more  closely  the  import  of  the  simple 
words,  we  discover  that  the  Greek  preposition 
may  relate  to  place  as  well  as  to  time,  and  that  it 
is  often  merely  what  grammarians  called  intensive  : 
that  is,  it  does  not  alter  the  sense  of  the  simple 
verb  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  it  only  renders  the 
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expression  more  emphatical.  Thus  the  verb  ngoo- 
gao  is  as  literally  rendered  prospicio  as  priBvideo, 
and  has  been,  in  this  passage,  more  fitly  rendered 
so  by  Beza.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  expla- 
nation produces  a  pleonasm  in  the  sentence,  as  it 
is  immediately  added,  evamov  fia,  before  me. 
But  such  pleonasms  are  not  uncommon  in  Scrip- 
ture. Thus"  To  Ttvsvfia  'vnegsvTvyx^'^^'^  vnig 
vfACJV.  ^^  '^Os'is  axo8ofirid£  Tqv  oixiav  avxs.  ^^0av7jv 
7fX8(Sa  xi&agcaSav  ocid'agi^ovrov  £v  xai  sxi&agais 
avTov.  The  last  four  words  in  this  verse  are 
plainly  implied  in  the  participle.  The  phrase 
which  occurs  oftener  than  once,  'v7tono8iov  rav 
Ttcadav  avTn,  is  chargeable  with  the  like  redundan- 
cy. Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Hebrew  word  here 
translated  ngoogata  by  the  Seventy,  never  signifies 
to  foresee,  but  to  place,  to  set.  In  this  passage, 
being  applied  to  the  mind,  it  denotes  the  Psalm- 
ist's, or  rather  the  Messiah's  fixed  attention  on 
God  as  always  with  him. 

The  other  passage  in  which  this  verb  occurs  is 
also  in  the  Acts  "  Haav  jtgosagaxoTes  Tgoipifiov 
Tov  EtpBOLov  €v  Ttf  TtoXu  cvv  avTci.  Hcrc  the  con- 
nection, without  other  resource,  shows  sufficiently 
that  the  simple  verb  ogaa  means  literally  to  see, 
and  the  preposition  ngo  before,  in  respect  of  time, 
not  of  place,  and  yet  that  Ttgoogaa  does  not  imply 
to  foresee,  but  to  see  before.  The  difference  lies 
here.  The  former  is  to  see  or  perceive  an  event 
before  it  happen,  the  latter  denotes  only  to  see 

»  Rom.  viii.  26.  J*  Matth.  vii.  24.  26. 
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either  person  or  thing  before  the  present  time, 
which  alone  can  be  the  sense  of  this  passage,  and 
which  is  therefore  rightly  rendered  by  our  trans- 
lators, "  They  had  seen  before  with  him,  in  the 
"  city,  Trophimus  an  Ephesiany  To  have  said, 
"  They  had  foreseen  with  him,''''  would  have  totally 
marred  the  sense.  But  our  translators  have  not 
always  been  equally  attentive. 

§  21.  I  SHALL  add  an  example,  not  unlike  the 
former,  in  the  verb  Ttgoyivaaxa),  though  the  diffi- 
culty, with  regard  to  it,  arises  as  much  from  the 
signification  of  the  simple  verb,  as  from  that  of  the 
preposition.     Paul  says  ^^,  Ovx  anaaaTO  6  0€os  rov 
Xaov  avTs  6v  ngosyvo,  which  our  translators  render, 
God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he  fore- 
knew.    The  last  clause  in  this  version  conveys  to 
my  mind   no   meaning    whatever.     To  foreknow 
always   signifies  to   know  some  event  before  it 
happen  ;  but  no  event  is  here  mentioned,  so  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  object  of  the  fore- 
knowledge mentioned.     Is   it  only  the  existence 
of  the  people  ?     Even  this  is  not  explicitly  said ; 
but  if  this  were  the  writer's  intention,  we  should 
still  be  at  a  loss  for  the  sense.     There  is  nothing 
in  this   circumstance,  which   distinguishes  God's 
people  from  any  other  people,  for  the  existence  of 
all  were  equally  foreknown  by  him  :  whereas  here 
something  peculiar  is  plainly  intended,  which  is 
suggested  as  a  reason  to  prevent  our  thinking  that 
God  would  ever  totally  cast  them  away.     Though 
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nothing;,  to  appearance,  can  answer  more  exactly 
than  the  English  foreknew,  does  to  the  Greek 
Ttgoeyva,  it,  in  reality,  labours  under  a  double  de- 
fect. The  first  is  the  same  which  was  observed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  in  rendering  the 
preposition ;  for  there  is  the  same  difference  be- 
tween knowing  before  diwd  foreknowing,  that  there 
is  between  seeing  before  and  foreseeing.  Our 
translators  have,  on  some  occasions,  shown  them- 
selves sensible  of  the  difference.  Accordingly 
they  render  itgoyLvaaxovTis  fis  avod-iv^^,  which 
knew  me  from  the  beginning,  not  foreknew  me. 
The  example  above  quoted  from  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  is  a  similar  instance. 

The  prepositions  in  the  two  languages,  though 
nearly,  are  not  perfectly,  correspondent,  especially 
in  composition.  With  us  the  inseparable  prepo- 
sition fore,  prefixed  to  know,  see,  tell,  and  show, 
always  relates  to  some  event,  which  is  known, 
seen,  told,  and  shoion  before  it  happen  :  whereas 
the  Greek  preposition  ngo  does  not  necessarily 
relate  to  an  event,  and  signifies  no  more  than 
before  this  time.  The  difference  in  these  idioms 
may  be  thus  illustrated.  A  friend  introducing  a 
person  with  whom  he  supposes  me  unacquainted, 
says,  This  is  such  a  man.  I  make  answer,  /  kneio 
him  before.  I  should  speak  nonsense,  if  I  said,  / 
foreknew  him.  Yet  in  Greek  I  might  say  properly, 
ngoByvav. 

Another  instance  wherein  our  interpreters  have 
shown  an  attention  to  this  distinction,  we  have  in 
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the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^^,  where 
they  translate  the  word  ngoeigrfxa  very  properly,  / 
have  said  before.  Every  reader  of  discernment 
must  perceive  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
render  it  in  that  place,  I  have  foretold. 

But  to  return  to  the  passage  under  review  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  it  was  observed,  that 
the  common  version  of  the  word  ngosj^va,  in 
that  passage,  labours  under  a  double  defect.  It 
is  not,  in  my  judgment,  barely  in  translating  the 
preposition  that  the  error  lies,  but  also  in  the 
sense  assigned  to  the  verb  compounded  with  it. 
That  God  knew  Israel  before,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word  knowing.,  could  never  have 
been  suggested  as  a  reason  to  hinder  us  from 
thinking  that  he  would  ever  cast  them  off:  for, 
from  the  beginning,  all  nations  and  all  things  are 
alike  known  to  God.  But  the  verb  yivaaxa.,  in 
Hellenistic  use,  has  all  the  latitude  of  significa- 
tion which  the  verb  i^l*  jadang  has,  being  that 
whereby  the  Seventy  commonly  render  the  He- 
brew word.  Now  the  Hebrew  word  means  not 
only  to  know,  in  the  common  acceptation,  but  to 
acknowledge  and  to  approve.  Nothing  is  more 
common  iu  Scripture  than  this  use.  "  The 
"  Lord  knoiveth,  yivaaycsi,  the  way  of  the  righ- 
"  teous^^,"  that  is,  approveth.  "  Then  I  will 
"  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you,"  syvav^ 
acknowledged  you  for  mine".  "  If  any  man  love 
"  God,   the    same    is    known    of   him^°,"  syvafat^ 
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acknowledged.  If,  therefore,  in  the  passage  un- 
der examination,  we  understand  in  this  way  the 
verb  ^Lvcaaxa,  adding  the  import  of  the  preposi- 
tion Ttgo,  before,  formerly,  heretofore,  the  mean- 
ing is  both  clear  and  pertinent  :  "  God  hath 
"  not  cast  off  his  people  whom  heretofore  he  ac- 
"  knowledged." 

I  shall  just  add  a  sense  of  the  verb  Ttgoyivaaxa 
as  used  by  the  Apostle  Peter^^,  different  from 
both  the  former.  The  verb  yivaaxa  in  classi- 
cal use  often  denotes  to  decree,  to  ordain,  to 
give  sentence  as  a  judge,  and  therefore  ngo- 
yivadxa,  to  foreordain,  &c.  It  is  in  this  sense 
only  we  can  understand  Hgosyvacffisvs  ngo  xara- 
^oXri?  xodfis,  which  our  interpreters  have  right- 
ly rendered  ^^foreordained,  before  the  foundation 
"  of  the  world."  But  they  have  not  so  well 
translated  the  verbal  noun  ngoyvaais  in  the  sec- 
ond verse  of  the  chapter,  foreknoivledge,  which 
renders  the  expression,  indefinite  and  obscure, 
not  to  say,  improper.  It  ought,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  have  been  predetermination.  The 
same  word,  in  the  same  signification,  occurs  in 
the  Acts^^,  where  it  is  also  improperly  rendered 
foreknowledge. 

§  22.  It  may  be  thought  that,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  substantives,  or  of  an  adjective  and  a  sub- 
stantive, in  familiar  use,  there  is  hardly  a  possibili- 
ty of  error,  the  import  of  both  the  simple  words 
being  essential  to  the  compound.     But  this  is  not 
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without  exception,  as  /3o^oAo;^os,  ctvxofpaVTTjs^ 
XeigoTovia,  and  many  others,  evince.  It  is  indeed 
very  probable,  that  the  import  of  such  terms 
originally  was,  what  the  etymology  indicates. 
But,  in  their  application,  such  variations  are  in- 
sensibly introduced  by  custom,  as  sometimes  fix 
them,  at  last,  in  a  meaning  very  different  from  the 
primary  sense,  or  that  to  which  the  component 
parts  would  lead  us. 

I  shall  bring  for  an  example  a  term  about  which 
translators  have  been  very  little  divided.  It  is 
the  word  axhjgoxagdia,  always  rendered  in  the 
common  version,  hardness  of  heart.  Nothing  can 
be  more  literal,  or  to  appearance,  more  just. 
JSxlTfQoxagSia  is  compounded  of  (fxltfgos  hardj 
and  xagdia  heart  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
these  English  words,  taken  severally,  are,  in  al- 
most every  case,  expressive  of  the  full  sense  of 
the  Greek  words,  also  taken  severally.  Yet  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Greek  compound 
does  not  answer  to  the  meaning  constantly  affixed 
by  us  to  hardness  of  heart.,  or,  in  one  word,  hard- 
heartedncss.  Let  us  recur  to  examples.  In  Mat- 
thew^^  we  read  thus ;  "  Moses,  because  of  the 
"  hardiiess  of  your  hearts.,  ngos  rrfv  axXt^goxagdiav 
'•  vfjiav,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives." 
Now  these  terms  hardness  of  heart  with  us  al- 
w^ays  denote  cruelty,  inhumanity,  barbarity.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  is  our  Lord's  meaning  in 
this  passage.  And,  though  the  passage  might  be 
so  paraphrased,  as  would  give  a  plausibility  to  this 
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interpretation,  I  do  not  recollect  that  this  vice  of 
cruelt}'^,  as  a  national  vice,  was  ever  imputed  to 
them  by  Mo^es ;  though  he  often  charges  them 
with  incredulity,  obstinacy,  and  rebellion.  As 
there  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  context,  that  can 
be  called  decisive,  I  recur  to  the  other  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  wherein  the  word  is  found. 
These  are  but  two,  and  both  of  them  in  Mark's 
Gospel.  One  of  them  is,^'  where  the  same 
occurrence  is  recorded  as  in  the  passage  of  Mat- 
thew above  referred  to.  In  these  two  parallel 
places  there  is  so  little  variation  in  the  words,  that 
the  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term  must 
equally  affect  them  both.  The  other  passage  is^'\ 
in  the  account  given  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to 
his  disciples  after  his  resurrection.  "  Afterwards 
'•  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven,  as  they  sat  at 
"  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief 
"  and  hard7iess  of  heart,  tijv  ani^iav  avicov  ocai 
"  (Jxhjgoxagdiav,  because  they  believed  not  them 
"  which  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen."  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  word  here  has  no 
relation  to  inhumanity  ;  as  tliis  great  event  gave 
no  handle  for  displaying  either  this  vice  or  the 
contrary  virtue.  Some  commentators,  after  Gro- 
tius,  render  it  here  incredulity,  making  our  Saviour 
express  the  snme  fault  by  both  words  ani?ia  and 
oTchjgoxagBia.  I  do  not  say  that  the  use  of  such 
synonymas  is  without  example  in  Scripture  ; 
though  I  would  not  recur  to  them  where  another 
interpretation  were  equally  natural,  and  even  more 

24  Mark,  x.  5.  25  xvi.  14. 
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probable.  I  think  therefore,  that  by  the  first  of 
these  terms  the  effect  is  meant,  and  by  the  second 
the  cause  ;  that  is,  their  stiff  and  untractable  tem- 
per, their  indocility  or  perverseness.  Now  this  is 
a  fault  with  which  the  Jews  are  frequently  up- 
braided by  Moses.  Besides,  this  interpretation 
perfectly  suits  the  sense  of  both  passages.  In 
that  first  quoted,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  connection 
is  evident.  "  Moses,  because  of  your  untractable 
"  disposition,  permitted  you  to  divorce  your  wives;" 
lest,  by  making  the  marriage  tie  indissoluble,  ye 
had  perversely  renounced  marriage  altogether,  say- 
ing, as  some  of  the  disciples  did,  "  If  the  case  of 
"  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to 
"  marry."  The  sense  unbelief,  which  Grotius  puts 
upon  it,  is  rather  more  forced  in  that  passage  than 
the  common  acceptation.  Castalio  renders  it  very 
properly  pervicacia. 

If,  for  further  satisfaction,  I  recur  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  I  find  invariably  a  connection  with  per- 
verseness,  never  with  inhumanity.  Where  we 
read  in  English^^  "  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of 
"  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked,"  the 
Seventy  have  it,  IIsgLTefxsKJd^s  xrfv  oxXi^goxagSiav 
'vfiav,  'xat  Tov  Tga/t^kov  vfiav  «  axXijgvvsLxs  sxi. 
Here  the  opposition  of  the  members  in  the  sen- 
tence, which,  in  the  Oriental  taste,  gives  the  same 
command,  first  in  the  positive  form,  and  then  in 
the  negative,  renders  the  meaning  indubitable. 
The  adjective  axki^goxagSiog  is  used  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs^^  for   perverse    or    untractable.      'O 

^6  Deut.  X.  16.  27  xvii.  20. 
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tfxXrfgoxagdios,  in  Hebrew,  ^7  tJ^py  ghakesh  leb, 
«  6vvavTa  aya&oig ;  rendered  justly  in  the  Vul- 
gate, Qui  perversi  cordis  est,  non  inveniet  bonum  ; 
in  English,  "  He  that  hath  a  froward  heart,  find- 
"  eth  no  good."  There  is  another  example  of 
this  adjective  in  EzekieP^  which  appears  to  me 
decisive.  The  verse  runs  thus  in  our  version : 
"  The  house  of  Israel  will  not  hearken  unto 
"  thee  ;  for  they  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  for 
"  all  the  house  of  Israel  are  impudent  and 
"  hard-hearted  ;"  (piXovBixoi  siai  xai  axXrfgoxagSioi. 
It  is  plain,  from  the  context,  that  nothing  is  ad- 
vanced which  can  fix  on  them  the  charge  of 
inhumanity  ;  but  every  thing  points  to  their  indo- 
cile and  untractable  temper.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  verb  6xXrjgvva  is  followed  by  rtfv  xagBiav, 
the  meaning  is  invariably  either  to  become,  or  to 
render,  refractory,  rebellious,  not  cruel  or  inhu- 
mane.  This  is  evidently  the  sense  of  it  as 
applied  to  Pharaoh,  whose  obstinacy  the  severest 
judgments  hardly  could  surmount.  And  can  any 
person  doubt  that  the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist, 
when  he  says^^  To  day  if  ye  shall  hear  his  voice, 
fi^l  axhrigvvrixe  xas  xagdias  '^vfiav,  is,  be  not  con- 
tumacious or  stiff-necked,  as  in  the  provocation  ? 
It  is  impossible  either  to  recur  to  the  history 
referred  to^*^,  or  to  the  comment  on  the  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews",  and  not  perceive 
this  to  be  a  full  expression  of  the  sense.  Hard- 
hearted, therefore,  in  our  language,  which  stands 

S8  iii.  7.  29  psal.  xcv.  7,  8. 

^0  Numb.  xiv.  ^'  Heb.  iii.  k  iv. 
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always  in  opposition  to  tender-hearted  or  compas- 
sionate, is  not  a  just  translation,  though  in  some 
sense,  it  may  be  called  a  literal  translation,  of 
CTihfiqoxagBios. 

§  23.  If  we  inquire  a  little  into  the  figurative 
significations  given  to  the  simple  word  xagdia  by 
the  sacred  penmen,  we  shall  find  their  application 
of  the  compound  to  contumacy  or  indocility,  as 
natural  as  ours  is  to  cruelty  and  unfeelingness. 
Let  it  be  observed  then  that,  though  the  Greek 
word  TiagBia,  when  used  in  the  proper  sense  for 
the  part  of  the  body  so  denominated,  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  word  heart ;  it  is  not  always  so, 
when  used  metaphorically.  With  us  it  is  made, 
by  figure,  to  stand,  sometimes  for  courage,  some- 
times for  affection,  of  which  it  is  considered  as  the 
seat ;  but  hardly  ever,  that  I  remember,  for  under- 
standing. To  denote  this  faculty,  we  sometimes 
speak  of  a  good  or  a  bad  head ;  we  also  use  the 
term  brain.  This,  and  not  the  heart,  we  regard 
as  the  seat  of  intelligence  and  discernment.  Yet 
this  was  a  frequent  use  of  the  term  heart  among 
the  ancients,  not  the  Hebrews  only,  but  even  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  KagSia  in  Greek,  even 
in  the  best  use,  as  well  as  cor  in  Latin,  are  em- 
ployed to  denote  discernment  and  understanding. 
Hence,  the  word  cordatns  in  Latin,  for  wise,  judi- 
cious, prudent. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  suffices  to  produce 
a  few  instances  from  Scripture,  which  will  put  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.     For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
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I  shall  but  just  name  the  things  attributed  to  the 
heart,  referring  to  the  passages  in  the  margin; 
that  from  them  every  person  may  judge  of  the 
figurative  application.  First  then,  intelligence  is 
ascribed  to  it^^,  also  reasoning^^  likewise  blind- 
ness ^^  doubts  ^\  faith  ^^  thought  ^^,  comparison  ^®, 
reflection  ^^ ;  in  short,  all  that  we  commonly  con- 
sider as  belonging  to  the  intellectual  faculty,  are 
applied,  in  Scripture,  to  the  heart,  a  term  which, 
in  figurative  style,  is  used  with  very  great  lati- 
tude. In  this  view  of  the  metonymy,  cxh^goxagdio? 
comes  naturally  to  signify  indocile,  imtractable,  of 
an  understanding  so  hard,  that  instruction  cannot 
penetrate  it.  Of  similar  formation  is  the  term 
thick-skulled  with  us.  But  the  sense  is  not  entire- 
ly the  same.  This  implies  mere  incapacity,  that 
an  untoward  disposition. 

§  24.  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest 
a  caution,  for  preventing  mistakes,  not  only  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  in  that  of  all  an- 
cient writers.  Though  a  particular  word,  in  a 
modern  language,  may  exactly  correspond  with  a 
certain  word,  in  a  foreign  or  a  dead  language, 
when  both  are  used  literally  and  properly  ;  these 

^2  Matth.  xiii.  15.  ^^  Mark,  ii.  6. 

^^  iii.  5,  &.C.  The  term  is  jioogcodcg  callousness,  rendered  hard- 
ness in  the  common  translation,  but  which  as  often  means 
blindness,  and  is  so  rendered  Rom.  xi.  25.  Eph.  iv.  18.  A 
sense  here  more  suitable  to  the  context. 

35  Mark,  xi.  23.  3g  Rom.  x.  10. 

37  Acts.  viii.  22.  38  Luke.ii.  19. 
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words  may  be  very  far  from  corresponding,  when 
used  metaphorically,  or  when  affected  by  any 
trope  whates'er.  Nor  does  this  remark  hold  in 
any  thing  more  frequently  than  in  that  sort  of 
metonymy,  so  common  amongst  every  people, 
whereby  some  parts  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
entrails,  have  been  substituted  to  denote  certain 
powers  or  affections  of  the  mind,  with  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  connected.  The  opinions  of 
different  nations  and  different  ages,  on  this  article, 
differ  so  widely  from  one  another,  that  the  figura- 
tive sense,  in  one  tongue,  is  a  very  unsafe  guide 
to  the  figurative  sense,  in  another.  In  some  in- 
stances they  seem  even  to  stand  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  The  spleen  was  accounted 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  seat  of 
mirth  and  laughter ;  by  us  moderns  it  is  held  (I 
suppose  with  equal  reason,)  the  seat  of  ill  humour 
and  melancholy.  When,  therefore,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  name  is,  in  one  of  those  ancient 
languages,  used  not  properly,  but  tropically  ; 
what  some  would  call  a  literal  translation  into  a 
modern  tongue,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  author,  and  a  gross  perversion  of  the 
sense  ^^ 


S3  I  had  occasion  to  consider  a  little  this  subject  in  another 
work,  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  III.  Ch.  I.  Sect.  II. 
Part  I.  I  there  took  notice  of  a  remark  of  Cornutus  on  these 
words  of  the  first  satire  of  Persius :  Sum  petulanti  splotc  ca- 
chinno.  Which,  as  it  is  much  to  my  present  purpose,  and  not 
long-,  I  shall  here  repeat.  "  Physici  dicunt  homines  splene  ri- 
"  dere,  felle   irasci,  jecore  amare,   corde  saperc,  et  pulmone 
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§  25.  I  SHALL  add  but  one  other  example,  of  the 
misinterpretation  of  a  compound  word,  arising 
from  the  apparent,  rather  than  the  real  import  of 
its  etymology.  The  word  oixoioTtad^rfs  occurs  twice 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  time  is  on 
occasion  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  lame  man, 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra.  When  the 
people  would  have  offered  sacrifice  to  the  workers 
of  this  miracle,  supposing  them  to  be  two  of  their 
gods,  Jupiter  and  Mercury ;  the  two  apostles  no 
sooner  heard  of  their  intention,  than  they  rent 
their  clothes,  and  ran  in  among  the  people,  crying 
out  and  saying  (as  in  the  common  translation,) 
'*  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  ?  we  also  are  men 
"  of  like  passions  with  you*^,''^  ofiontad-sig  v^iv. 
The  other  occasion  of  the  word's  occurring,  is 
where  the  Apostle  James  said,  as  our  translators 
render  it,  "  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  pas- 
"  sions  as  we  are,  6iioio7ta&rfs  i^fiiv,  and  he  prayed 
*'  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain^V"  From  which 
passages  I  have  heard  it  gravely    inferred,  that 

'•jactari.'"  To  the  same  purpose,  I  find  in  a  very  ancient 
piece,  called  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  a  Christian  of  the  first  century,  the 
following  sentiment  in  the  Testament  of  Naphtali,  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  that  God  made  all  things  good, 
adapting  each  to  its  proper' use,  y.ag$cav  eig  (pgovrfiLV^  ijTiag  ngoi 
6vuov,  /oX?jr  TiQog  TCixQiav,  ets  yiXo}Ta  67rXr,ra^  rsfpgovs  tis  Tia- 
vovgyiar.  Grab.  Spicil.patrum  I.  Secul.  T.  1.  Ed.  2.  p.  212. 
This,  though  diifering  a  little  from  the  remark  made  by  the 
commentator  on  Persius,  perfectly  coincides  with  what  regards 
the  heart  and  the  spleen. 

-10  Acts,  xlv.  15.  •**  James,  v.  17. 
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a  superiority  over  the  passions  is  hardly  to  be  ex^ 
pected  from  the  influence  even  of  the  most  divine 
religion,  or  the  most  distinguishing  lights  of  the 
Spirit :  since  sacred  writ  itself  seems,  in  this  res- 
pect, to  put  Jews,  Christians,  and  Pagans,  nay 
prophets,  apostles,  and  idolatrous  priests  and  peo- 
ple, all  upon  a  level. 

But  this  arises  merely  from  the  mistranslation 
of  the  word  o^oiona&ri?,  concerning  which  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  the  following  remarks:  1st,  I  re- 
mark, that  it  is  found  only  twice  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, does  not  occur  in  the  version  of  the  Seven- 
ty, and  but  once  in  the  Apocryphal  writings, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  earth  ^^  in  which  there 
is  nothing  analogous  to  human  passions,  though 
there  is  some  analogy  to  human  sufferings  and 
dissolution  ;  and  that  therefore  we  have  no  reason, 
agreeably  to  an  observation  lately  made  ^^,  to  con- 
sider this  term  as  affected  by  the  idiom  of  the 
synagogue.  2dly,  If  we  recur  to  classical  use, 
we  find  that  it  implies  no  more  thaxifellow-mortalf 
and  has  no  relation  to  what,  in  our  language,  is 
peculiarly  called  passion;  and,  3dly,  That  with 
this,  the  etymology  rightly  understood,  perfectly 
agrees.  The  primary  signification  of  nad^og  in 
Greek,  and  of  the  unclassical  term  passio  in  Latin, 
is  suffering ;  the  first  from  jtaa^eiv,  the  second 
from  pati,  to  suffer.  Thence  they  are  adopted  to 
denote  calamity,  disease,  and  death ;  thence  also 
they  are  taken  sometimes  to  denote  those  affec- 
tions  of  the    mind  which    are  in  their    nature 

«  Wisd.  vii.  3.  <*  §  8. 
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violent,  and  are  considered  as  implying  pain 
and  suffering ;  nay,  the  English  word  passion  is, 
in  this  manner,  applied  (but  it  is  in  a  sort  of  tech- 
nical language)  to  the  death  and  sufferings  of  our 
Lord. 

Now,  as  to  the  term  ofioioTta^r^g,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  rendered  by  our  interpreters,  the 
argument  employed  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Ly- 
caonians,  loses  all  its  force  and  significance.  The 
Pagans  never  denied  that  the  Gods  whom  they 
adored  were  beings  of  like  passions  with  them- 
selves ;  nay,  they  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  the 
most  disgraceful,  and  the  most  turbulent  passions 
to  their  deities.  And  as  little  as  any  were  the 
two  divinities  exempted,  whom  they  supposed 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  be ;  but  then  they  always 
attributed  to  them  a  total  exemption  from  mor- 
tality and  disease.  It  would  have  been,  therefore, 
impertinent  to  say  to  idolaters,  who  mistook  them 
for  gods,  "  We  are  subject  to  the  like  passions 
"  with  you ;"  for  this  their  priests  and  poets  had 
uniformly  taught  them  both  of  Jupiter  and  of 
Mercury.  But  it  was  pertinent  to  say,  "  We  are 
"  your  fellow-mortals,"  as  liable  as  you  to  disease 
and  death.  For,  if  that  was  the  case  with  the 
two  Apostles,  the  people  would  readily  admit, 
they  were  not  the  gods  they  took  them  for.  In- 
deed, this  was  not  only  the  principal,  but,  I  may 
almost  say,  the  sole,  distinction  they  made  be- 
tween gods  and  men.  As  to  irregular  lusts  and 
passions,  they  seem  to  have  ascribed  them  to 
the  celestials  even  in  a  higher  degree,  in  propor- 
tion, as  it  were,  to  their  superior  power.      And, 
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in  regard  to  the  application  to  Elijah,  in  the  other 
passage  quoted,  let  it  not  be  thought  any  objec- 
tion to  the  interpretation  here  given,  that  the 
Prophet  was  translated,  and  did  not  die :  for  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  Apostle's  argument  is,  that 
his  body  was  naturally  mortal  and  dissolvable  as 
well  as  ours ;  a  point  which  was  never  called  in 
question,  notwithstanding  his  miraculous  deliver- 
ance from  death.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  ex- 
planation here  given  is  entirely  conformable  to 
the  version  of  those  passages  in  the  Vulgate,  and 
to  that  of  all  the  other  translations,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  any  name. 

§  26.  From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  topic, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  etymology  is 
but  a  dangerous  guide ;  and,  though  always  en- 
titled to  some  attention,  never,  unless  in  the  total 
failure  of  all  other  resources,  to  be  entirely  rested 
in.  From  her  tribunal  there  lies  always  an  appeal 
to  use,  in  cases  wherein  use  can  be  discovered, 
whose  decision  is  final,  according  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Horace, 

Q,uem  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  be- 
cause etymology  seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  many 
modern  interpreters,  and  the  source  of  a  great 
proportion  of  their  criticisms.  And  indeed,  it 
must  be  owned  that,  of  all  the  possible  ways  of 
becoming  a  critic  in  a  dead  or  a  foreign  language, 
etymol'  gy  is  the  easiest.  A  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  elements,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  Lexicon,  and 
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a  plausible  fluency  of  expression,  will  be  fully 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  shall  add  a  few  in- 
stances in  this  taste  from  some  modern  translations 
of  the  New  Testament ;  though  I  am  far  from  in- 
sinuating that  the  above  mentioned  qualifications 
for  criticising,  were  all  that  the  authors  were  pos- 
sessed of.  Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  have, 
in  other  instances,  displayed  critical  abilities  very 
respectable.  But  where  is  the  man  who,  on  every 
occasion,  is  equal  to  himself?  The  word  idnXay- 
Xvia&rf  '*^,  is  rendered,  by  the  Gentlemen  of  Port 
Royal,  Ses  entrailles  furent  emiies  de  compassion^ 
on  which  Wynne  seems  to  have  improved  in  say- 
ing. His  bowels  yearned  ivith  compassion.  EvSox- 
3/tfav^^,  is  rendered  by  the  former,  ont  resolu  avec 
beaucoup  d^affectioji.  Jsrjais  evsgysixsvy  ^®,  is  trans- 
lated by  Doddridge,  Prayer  ivrought  by  the  energy 
of  the  Spirit.  Uxrivaasi  "'^,  by  Diodati,  Tendera 
tin  padiglione.  XsigoxovriaavTss  ^,  by  Beza,  cum 
ipsi  per  suffragia  creassent,  and  xXi^govo^irfc(8aL  ^^, 
hcereditario  jure  obtinebunt.  The  Vulgate  too, 
sometimes  without  necessity,  but  more  rarely, 
adopts  the  same  paraphrastical  method.  For 
those  examples  above  referred  to,  which  occur  in 
the  Gospel,  see  the  notes  on  the  places. 

44  Matth.  ix.  36.         ^^  Rom.  xv.  26,  27.         46  James,  v.  16. 
47  Rev.  vii.  15.  ^^  Acts,  xiv.  23.  ^49  Matth.  v.  5. 
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Of  the  Proper  Version  of  some  J^ames  of  Principal  Import  in 
the  JVeto  Testament. 

The  religious  institution  of  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  the  author,  is  distinguished  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  particular  names  and  phrases,  with  the 
true  import  of  which  it  is  of  great  consequence 
that  we  be  acquainted,  in  order  to  form  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  whole. 
A  very  small  deviation  here  may  lead  some  into 
gross  mistakes,  and  conceal  from  others,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  spirit  which  this  institution 
breathes,  and  the  discoveries  which  it  brings.  I 
think  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  this  sub- 
ject a  little,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  critical,  the 
judicious,  and  the  candid,  my  reasons  for  leaving, 
in  some  particulars  which  at  first  may  appear  of 
little  moment,  the  beaten  track  of  interpreters, 
and  giving,  it  may  be  said,  new  names  to  known 
things,  where  there  cannot  be  any  material  differ- 
ence of  meaning.  The  affectation  of  rejecting  a 
word,  because  old  (if  neither  obscure  nor  obsolete,) 
and  of  preferring  another,  because  new  (if  it  be 
not  more  apposite  or  expressive,)  is  justly  held 
contemptible ;  but  without  doubt,  it  would  be  an 
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extreme  on  the  other  side,  not  less  hurtful,  to  pay 
a  greater  veneration  to  names,  that  is,  to  mere 
sounds,  than  to  the  things  signified  by  them.  And 
surely,  a  translator  is  justly  chargeable  with  this 
fault,  who,  in  any  degree,  sacrifices  propriety,  and 
that  perspicuity  which,  in  a  great  measure,  flows 
from  it,  to  a  scrupulous  (not  to  say  superstitious) 
attachment  to  terms  which,  as  the  phrase  is,  have 
been  consecrated  by  long  use.  But  of  this  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  afterwards. 

The  most  common  appellation  given  to  this  in- 
stitution, or  religious  dispensation,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is,  ?/  BaaiXna  is  d'ss  or  xcav  sgavav ; 
and  the  title  given  to  the  manifestation  of  this 
new  state,  is  most  frequently  to  EvayyiXiov  ri^s 
BaaiXnas  &c.  and  sometimes,  when  considered 
under  an  aspect  somewhat  different,  ij  Kaivrf  Jia- 
^xtf.  The  great  Personage  himself,  to  whose 
administration  the  whole  is  intrusted,  is,  in  contra- 
distinction to  all  others,  denominated  6  Xgi^os.  I 
shall  in  this  discourse  make  a  few  observations  on 
each  of  the  terms  above  mentioned. 


PART  I. 

OF    THE    PHRASE 

'H  BadiXsia  ts  ^fa,  or  tov  agavav. 

In  the  phrase  ij  BaaiXsia  ru  d'm,  or  tcdv  epavov, 
there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  predictions  in 
which  this  economy  was  revealed  by  the  Prophets 
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in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  by  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  who  mentions  it,  in  one  place  \  as  a  King- 
dom^ BaaiXiia  which  the  God  of  heaven  ivould  set 
tip,  and  which  should  never  be  destroyed :  in 
another^,  as  a  kingdom  to  be  given,  with  glory 
and  dominion  over  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages, to  one  like  a  son  of  man.  And  the 
Prophet  Micah ',  speaking  of  the  same  era,  repre- 
sents it  as  a  time  when  Jehovah,  having  removed 
all  the  afflictions  of  his  people,  would  reign  over 
them  in  mount  Zion  thenceforth  even  for  ever. 
To  the  same  purpose,  though  not  so  explicit,  are 
the  declarations  of  other  Prophets.  To  these  pre- 
dictions there  is  a  manifest  reference  in  the  title 
'rf  BaaiXiia  t«  Oss,  or  tov  sgavav,  or  simply  "rf 
BacfiXeia,  given  in  the  NeAV  Testament,  to  the  re- 
ligious constitution  which  would  obtain  under  the 
Messiah.  It  occurs  very  often,  and  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  uniformly,  in  the  common  translation,  rendered 
kingdom. 

§  2.  That  the  import  of  the  term  is  always 
either  kingdom,  or  something  nearly  related  to 
kingdom,  is  beyond  all  question ;  but  it  is  no  less 
so,  that,  if,  regard  be  had  to  the  propriety  of  our 
own  idiom,  and  consequently  to  the  perspicuity  of 
the  version,  the  English  word  will  not  answer  on 
every  occasion.  In  most  cases  ^aacXsia  answers 
to  the  Latin  regnum.  But  this  w^ord  is  of  more 
extensive  meaning  than  the  English,  being  equally 
adapted    to   express   both   our   terms   reign    and 

1  ii.  44.  3  vji.  13^  14.  3  jy,  5,  7. 
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kingdom.  The  first  relates  to  the  time  or  dura- 
tion of  the  sovereignty ;  the  second,  to  the  place 
or  country  over  which  it  extends.  Now,  though 
it  is  manifest  in  the  Gospels,  that  it  is  much 
oftener  the  time,  than  the  place,  that  is  allud- 
ed to ;  it  is  never,  in  the  common  version,  trans- 
lated reign,)  but  always  kingdom.  Yet  the  ex- 
pression is  often  thereby  rendered  exceedingly 
awkward,  not  to  say  absurd.  Use  indeed  softens 
every  thing.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  reading  our 
Bible,  we  are  insensible  of  those  improprieties 
which,  in  any  other  book,  would  strike  us  at  first 
hearing.  Such  are  those  expressions  which  apply 
motion  to  a  kingdom,  as  when  mention  is  made 
of  its  coming,)  approaching,,  and  the  like ;  but  I 
should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  contend  for  the 
observance  of  a  scrupulous  propriety,  if  the  viola- 
tion of  it  did  not  affect  the  sense,  and  lead  the 
reader  into  mistakes.  Now  this  is,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  certain  consequence  of  improperly 
rendering  (iaaiXsia  kingdom. 

§  3.  When  jiaaiXsia  means  reign,  and  is  followed 
by  Tcov  sQuvcov,  the  translation  kingdom  of  heaven 
evidently  tends  to  mislead  the  reader.  Heaven, 
thus  construed  with  kingdom,  ought,  in  our  lan- 
guage, by  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety,  to 
denote  the  region  under  the  kingly  government 
spoken  of.  But  finding,  as  we  advance,  that  this 
called  the  ki?igdom  of  heaven  is  actually  upon  the 
earth,  or,  as^  it  were,  travelling  to  the  earth 
and    almost     arrived,    there    necessarily    arises 
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such  a  confusion  of  ideas  as  clouds  the  text,  and, 
by  consequence,  weakens  the  impression  it  would 
otherwise  make  upon  our  minds.     It  may  be  said 
indeed,  that  the    import  of   such  expressions  in 
Scripture  is  now  so  well  known,   that  they  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.     But  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that   this  is  the   case.      Were    it    said   only  that 
they   are   become  so  familiar  to  us  that,  without 
ever   reflecting   on   the    matter,   we   take   it   for 
granted   that  we    understand    them  ;  there  is  no 
sentiment  to  the  justness  of  which  I  can  more 
readily  subscribe.   But  then,  the  familiarity,  instead 
of  answering  a  good,  answers  a  bad,  purpose,  as 
it  serves  to  conceal  our  ignorance,  even  from  our- 
selves.    It  is  not,  therefore,  the  being  accustomed 
to   hear   such   phrases,  that  will   make   them   be 
universally,  or  even  generally,  apprehended  by  the 
people.     And  to  those  who  may  have  heard  of  the 
exposition  commonly  given  of  them,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  denoting  a  sort 
of  dominion  upon  the   earth,  a  conception  which 
the  mind  attains  indirectly,  by  the  help  of  a  com- 
ment, is  always  feebler  than  that  which   is  con- 
veyed directly  by  the  native  energy  of  the  expres- 
sion.    Not  but  that  the  words  (iaaiXsia  xav  agavav 
are    sometimes    rightly    translated    kingdom    of 
heaven,  being  manifestly  applied  to  the  state  of 
perfect  felicity   to   be   enjoyed   in  the  world  to 
come.     But  it  is  equally  evident  that  this  is  not 
always  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

§  4.  There  are  two  senses  wherein  the  word 
heaven   in   this    expression    may  be   understood^ 

VOL.    I.  31 
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Either  it  signifies  the  place  so  called,  or  it  is  a 
metonymy  for  God,  who  is  in  Scripture,  some- 
times by  periphrasis,  denominated  he  that  dtvelleth 
in  heaven.  When  the  former  is  the  sense  of  the 
term  sgavoi,  the  phrase  is  properly  rendered  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  when  the  latter,  the  reign 
of  heaven.  Let  it  be  remarked  in  passing,  in 
regard  to  the  sense  last  given  of  the  word  sgavoi 
as  signifying  God,  that  we  are  fully  authorized  to 
affirm  it  to  be  scriptural.  I  should  have  hardly 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  remark,  if  I  had 
not  occasionally  observed  such  phrases  as  the 
assistance  of  heaven.,  and  addresses  to  heaven,  criti- 
cised and  censured,  in  some  late  performances,  as 
savouring  more  of  the  Pagan,  or  the  Chinese, 
phraseology,  than  of  the  Christian.  That  they 
are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  latter,  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  who  reads  his  Bible  with  atten- 
tion. Daniel,  in  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream,  says^  Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure 
unto  thee,  after  that  thou  shall  have  knotvn  that 
the  Heavens  do  rule.  The  Prophet  had  said 
in  the  preceding  verse,  Seven  times  shall  pass 
over  thee,  till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men.  Thus  he  who  is 
denominated  the  Most  High  in  one  verse,  is  term- 
ed the  Heavens  in  the  following.  The  Psalmist 
Asaph  says  of  profligates^  They  set  their  month 
against  the  Heavens ;  that  is,  they  vent  blasphe- 
mies against  God.  The  phrase  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament '7/   ^aaiXsLa  jcav  sgavcav,  is  almost  as  com- 

i  iv.  26.  ^  Psal.  Ixxiii.  9. 
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mon  as  r)  ^aailsia  ts  0ss.  And  though  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  regimen  in  the  one  expresses 
the  proprietor  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  other  the 
place  ;  it  is  evident  that  this  does  not  liold  always. 
In  parallel  passages  in  the  different  Gospels, 
where  the  same  facts  are  recorded,  the  former 
of  these  expressions  is  commonly  used  by  Mat- 
thew, and  the  other  as  equivalent,  by  the  other 
Evangelists.  Nay,  the  phrase  ri  ^aaiXeia  tov 
sgavav,  is  adopted,  when  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
place  of  dominion  suggested  is  earth,  not  heaven  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  term  can  be  understood 
only  as  a  synonyma  for  d'eos.  The  prodigal  says 
to  his  father^.  Father^  I  have  sinned  against 
Heaven  and  before  thee  ;  that  is,  against  God 
and  thee.  Otherwise,  to  speak  of  sinning  against 
an  inanimate  object,  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
suitable both  to  the  Christian  theology  and  to 
the  Jewish.  The  baptism  of  John\  says  our 
Lord,  whence  was  it ;  from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ? 
From  Heaven.,  that  is,  from  God.  Divine  author- 
ity is  here  opposed  to  human.  This  difference, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  sgavog.,  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  a  translator,  inasmuch  as  the  vernacular 
term  with  us  admits  the  same  latitude  with  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek. 

§  5.  That  jiaddsia  ought  sometimes  to  be  ren- 
dered reign,  and  not  kingdom,  I  shall  further 
evince  when  I  illustrate  the  import  of  the  words 
Tc^gvaaa,   ivayysWCa,   and   some   others.       Isaiah> 

6  Luke,  XV.  18.  21.  ^  Matth.  xxi.  25. 
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Daniel,  Micah,  and  others  of  the  Prophets,  had 
encouraged  the  people  to  expect  a  time,  when  the 
Lord  of  hosts  should  reign  in  Mount  Zion  and  in 
Jerusalem,  when  the  people  of  God  should  be 
redeemed  from  their  enemies,  and  made  joyful  in 
the  Messiah  their  King.  It  was  this  happy  epoch 
that  was  generally  understood  to  be  denominat- 
ed by  the  phrases  ^aaiXsia  xa  Gsov,  and  ^aaiXsia 
rtov  apavov,  the  reign  of  God,  and  the  reign  of 
Heaven  :  the  approach  of  which  was  first  an- 
nounced by  the  Baptist,  afterwards  by  our  Lord 
himself,  and  his  Apostles.  BaaiXsia  is  applica- 
ble in  both  acceptations,  and  it  needs  only  to  be 
observed  that,  M'hen  it  refers  to  the  time,  it  ought 
to  be  rendered  reign,  when  to  the  place,  kingdom. 
For  this  reason,  when  it  is  construed  with  the 
verb  xrfQvaaa,  svayyeXi^a,  ycaiayyiXXa,  or  the  noun 
evayysXiov,  it  ought  invariably  to  be  reign,  as 
also  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  come,  coming,  or 
approaching. 

§  6.  The  French  have  two  words  correspond- 
ing to  ours,  regne  reign,  and  royaiime  kingdom. 
Their  interpreters  have  often  fallen  into  the  same 
fault  with  ours,  substituting  the  latter  word  for  the 
former  :  yet,  in  no  French  translation  that  I  have 
seen,  is  this  done  so  uniformly  as  in  ours.  In  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  for  example,  they  all  say,  ton  regne 
vienne,  not  to7i  royuume,  thy  reign  come,  not  thy 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  when  mention  is 
made  of  entrance  or  admission  into  the  ^aCLksia, 
or  exclusion  from  it,  or  where  there  is  a  manifest 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  blessed  hereafter  ;  in 
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all  these  cases,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  wherein 
the  sense  may  easily  be  collected  from  the  con- 
text, it  ought  to  be  rendered  kingdom^  and  not 
reign. 

§  7.  There  are  a  few  passages,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, in  which  neither  of  the  English 
words  can  be  considered  as  a  translation  of  ^aaL- 
Xsia  strictly  proper.  In  some  of  the  parables^  it 
evidently  means  administration,  or  method  of 
governing ;  and  in  one  of  them',  the  word  denotes 
royalty,  or  royal  authority,  there  being  a  manifest 
allusion  to  what  had  been  done  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  his  immediate  successor,  in  recurring 
to  the  Roman  senate  in  order  to  be  invested  with 
the  title  and  dignity  of  King  of  Judea,  then  de- 
pendent upon  Rome,  But  where  there  is  a  proper 
attention  to  the  scope  of  the  place,  one  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  discover  the  import  of  the  word. 

♦^  Matth.  xviii.  23.  »  Luke,  xix.  12.  15. 
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PART  II. 


OF  THE  NAME  TO  EvayysXiov. 

I  PROCEED  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the 
word  TO  EvayysXiov.     This  term,  agreeably  to  its 
etymology,   from  fv   bene  and    ayyeXia    nuncium, 
always  in  classical  use,  where  it  occurs  but  rarely, 
denotes  either  good  news,  or  the  reward  given  to 
the  bearer  of  good  news.     Let  us  see  what  ought 
to  be  accounted  the  scriptural  use  of  the  term. 
EvayyskLov  and  sitayyeha  occur   six   times  in  the 
Septuagint  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.     I 
reckon  them  as  one  word,  because  they  are  of  the 
same  origin,  are  used  indiscriminately,  and  always 
supply  the  place  of  the  same  Hebrew  word  tl1^2 
besharah.     In  five   of  these  the  meaning  is  good 
news  ;    in  the   sixth,  the   word  denotes    the    re- 
ward given  for  bringing    good  news.       In    like 
manner,  the  verb   evayysXi^siv,  or  evayysXitsa&ai, 
which  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  Septuagint  than 
the  noun,  is   always  the  version  of  the   Hebrew 
verb  *)LJ*!3  bashar,  Iceta  cmmmciare,  to  tell  good 
news.     It  ought  to  be  remarked  also,  that  evayys- 
Xi^a  is  the  only  word  by  which  the  Hebrew  verb 
is  rendered  into  Greek  :  nor  do  I  know  any  word 
in   the    Greek  language  that  is   more  strictly  of 
one  signification  than  this  verb.     In  one  instance 
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the  verbal  'l^'DD  mcbasher,  is  indeed  used  for  one 
who  brings  tidings,  though  not  good^° ;  but  in 
that  place  the  Seventy  have  not  employed  the 
verb  EvayyeXitca  or  any  of  its  derivatives.  One 
passage  ",  wherein  the  Septuagint  uses  the  verb 
i^vayysXi'Co^aL,  has  also  been  alleged  as  an  ex- 
ception from  the  common  acceptation.  But  that 
this  is  improperly  called  an  exception,  must  be 
manifest  to  every  one  who  reflects  that  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Israelitish  army,  with  the  slaughter 
of  the  king  of  Israel  and  his  sons,  must  have  been 
the  most  joyful  tidings  that  coidd  have  been  relat- 
ed in  Gath  and  Askelon,  two  Philistine  cities. 
The  word  occurs  several  times  in  the  Prophets, 
particularly  in  Isaiah,  and  is  always  rendered  in 
the  common  version,  either  by  the  phrase  to  bring 
good  tidings,  or  b}'  some  terms  nearl}'  equivalent. 
It  is  sometimes  also  so  rendered  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ^^. 

§  2.  Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  the 
word  is  introduced  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  generally 
either  in  a  quotation  from  the  Prophets,  or  in  evi- 
dent allusion  to  their  words.  Thus  Ttxa^^oi  £vay~ 
ysh^ovTOLL,  which  our  translators  render.  To  the 
poor  the  gospel  is  preached  ^^  the  whole  context 
shows  to  be  in  allusion  to  what  is  said  by  the 
Prophet   Isaiah  ^^,   in    whom     the    corresponding 

1"  1  Sam.  iv.  17.  »  2  Sam.  i.  20. 

1-  Luke,  i.  19.  ii.  10.  viii.  1.  Acts,  xiii.  32.  Rom.  x.  15. 
1   Thcss.  iii.  6. 

1'  Matth.  xi.  5.     Luke,  vii.  22.  i^  Ixi.  1. 
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phrase  is  rendered,  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
meek.  But  nothing  can  be  more  to  my  purpose, 
than  that  noted  passage  wherein  we  are  told*^ 
that  the  place  in  Isaiah  was  read  by  our  Lord  in 
the  synagogue  of  Nazareth.  The  words  in  the 
common  translation  of  the  Gospel  are  these.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me^  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel,  svayyeXi^sad^ai, 
to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord.  Now  I  cannot  help  observing  of 
this  passage,  that  the  meaning  would  have  been 
more  perspicuously  conveyed,  and  its  beauty  and 
energy  would  have  been  better  preserved,  if  our 
translators  had  kept  closer  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  rendered  it  in  the  Old  Testament. 
There  the  term  evy/aXi^sd&ai  is  rendered  to  preach 
good  tidings.  And  though  it  is  certain,  agreeably 
to  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Gospel,  with  its 
spiritual  blessings,  is  here  held  forth  to  us,  it  is 
still  under  the  figure  of  temporal  blessings,  and 
therefore  it  is  very  improperly  introduced  by  its 
distinguishing  appellation  into  the  version,  which 
ought  to  convey  the  literal,  not  the  figurative, 
sense  of  the  original. 

EvayyeXiUf^d'ai  Tttaxois,  to  bring  good  tidings  to 
the  poor  or  afflicted,  agreeably  to  the  extensive  sig- 
nification of  the  Hebrew  word,  is  the  general  title 
of  the  message,  and  comprehends  the   whole.     It 

15  Luke,  iv.  18,  19. 
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is  explained  by  beino;  branched  out  into  the  par- 
ticulars which  immediately  follow.  For,  if  it  be 
asked,  What  is  the  good  tidings  brought  to  the 
afflicted  ?  the  answer  is,  a  cure  to  the  broken-heart- 
ed, deliverance  to  the  captives,  sight  to  the  blind. 
It  is  the  Lord's  jubilee,  which  brings  freedom  to 
the  slave,  acquittance  to  the  debtor,  and  relief  to 
the  oppressed.  Now  that  the  Gospel  is  herein 
admirably  delineated,  is  manifest.  But  still  it  is 
presented  to,  us  under  figures,  and  therefore,  to 
mention  it  by  its  peculiar  title,  in  the  midst  of  the 
figurative  description,  is  to  efface,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, that  description ;  it  is  to  jumble  injudiciously 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  It  is,  as  if  one 
should  confound,  in  an  apologue  or  parable,  the 
literal  sense  with  the  moral,  and  assert  of  the  one 
what  is  strictly  true  only  of  the  other ;  by  which 
means  no  distinct  image  would  be  presented  to 
the  mind.  Or  it  is,  as  when  a  painter  supplies 
the  defects  in  his  work  by  labels,  and  instead  of 
a  picture,  presents  us  with  a  confused  jumble, 
wherein  some  things  are  painted,  and  some  things 
described  in  words.  But  it  is  not  in  our  version 
only,  but  in  most  modern  translations,  that  this 
confusion  in  rendering  this  beautiful  passage  has 
appeared. 

§  3.  I  SHALL  add  but  one  other  instance  of  a 
quotation  from  the  prophets  :  '^  Jls  'agaioi  ^ol  noSss 
rav  ivayyiXi^o^tvav  eigr^vr^v,  rcov  ivayytXilo^ivav 
Ttt  ayaO^a  ^^     In  the  common  version,  as  quoted 

^^  Romans,  x.  15. 
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in  the  New  Testament :  How  beautiful  are  the  feet 
of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring 
glad  tidings  of  good  things.  It  would  have  been 
better  here  also,  on  many  accounts,  to  keep  closer 
to  the  original  in  Isaiah  ^"^  whence  the  passage  was 
taken,  and  to  translate  it  thus  :  "  How  beautiful 
"  are  the  feet  of  them  who  bring  the  joyful  mes- 
"  sage  of  peace,  the  joyful  news  of  good  things ;" 
at  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge,  it  is  with  a  par- 
ticular allusion  to  that  spiritual  peace,  and  those 
eternal  good  things,  procured  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ.  But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  the  allusion 
and  implied  similitude  are  destroyed,  or  rather, 
there  is  no  more  allusion,  or  similitude  in  the 
words,  when  the  characteristic  description,  intend- 
ed by  the  prophet,  is  in  a  manner  thrown  aside, 
and  in  its  stead  is  inserted  the  name  appropriated 
to  the  dispensation.  This,  at  least,  is  in  part  done  ; 
for  the  Prophet's  figures  are  neither  totally  laid 
aside,  nor  totally  retained.  Instead  of  imitating 
his  simplicity  of  manner,  they  have  made  a  jumble 
of  the  sense  implied,  and  the  sense  expressed. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  rendered  the  same 
word  (which  is  repeated  in  the  two  clauses)  in 
one  clause,  preach  the  gospel,  according  to  the 
sense  justly  supposed  to  be  figured  by  it,  in  the 
other  clause,  bring  glad  tidings,  according  to  the 
letter.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  tliis  want  of  uni- 
formity, unless  perhaps  the  notion  that  the  gospel 
of  good  things  sounded  more  awkwardl}^  than  the 
gospel  of  peace, 

J'  lii.  7. 
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§  4.  The  Prophet's  design  undoubtedly  was,  to 
deliver  it  as  an  universal  truth,  amply  confirmed 
by  experience,  that  the  message  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed  and 
afflicted  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  its  various  un- 
happy consequences,  was  so  charming,  that  it  could 
transform  a  most  disagreeable,  into  a  pleasing,  ob- 
ject. The  feet  of  those  who  had  travelled  far,  in 
a  hot  country,  through  rough  and  dusty  roads, 
present  a  spectacle  naturally  offensive  to  the  be- 
holder; nevertheless,  the  consideration  that  the 
persons  themselves  are,  to  us,  the  messengers  of 
peace  and  felicity  ;  and  that  it  is,  in  bringing  these 
welcome  tidings,  they  have  contracted  that  sordid 
appearance,  can  in  an  instant  convert  deformity 
into  beauty,  and  make  us  behold,  with  delight,  this 
indication  of  their  embassy,  their  dirty  feet,  as 
being  the  natural  consequence  of  the  long  journey 
they  have  made.  A  thought  somewhat  similar 
occurs  in  Horace  ^^,  who,  speaking  of  victors  re- 
turning, with  glory,  from  a  well-fought  field,  ex- 
hibits them  as — JVow  indecoro  pulvei^e  sordidos. 
The  poet  perceives  a  charm,  something  decorous, 
in  the  very  dust  and  sweat,  with  which  the  war- 
riors are  smeared,  and  which  serve  to  recal  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  the  glorious  toils  of  the 
day  :  thus,  things  in  themselves  ugly  and  disgust- 
ing, share,  when  associated  in  the  mind  with 
things  delightful,  in  the  beauty  and  attractions  of 
those  things  with  which  they  are  connected.  But 
this  sentiment  is  lost  in  the  common  version ;  for 

17  Lib.  il.  Ode  i. 
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it  might  puzzle  the  most  sagacious  reader  to 
devise  a  reason  why  the  feet  in  particular  of  the 
Christian  preacher  should  be  declared  to  excel  in 
beauty. 

§  5.  Now,  in  all  the  passages  quoted  from  the 
Prophets,  it  appears  so  natural,  and  so  proper 
every  way,  to  give  them  in  the  words  which  had 
been  used  in  translating  the  prophecies,  when  the 
words  in  the  New  Testament  will  bear  the  same 
version,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
could  move  the  translators  to  depart  from  this 
rule.  Ought  they,  where  no  ground  is  given  for 
it,  in  the  original,  either  to  make  the  sacred  pen- 
men appear  to  have  misquoted  the  Prophets,  or  to 
make  the  unlearned  reader  imagine,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures used  by  them,  differed  from  those  used  by 
us,  where  there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  difference  } 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  say,  when  the  words  in 
the  New  Testament  will  bear  the  same  version 
with  those  in  the  Old ;  for  I  am  not  for  carrying 
this  point  so  far  as  some  translators  have  done, 
who,  when  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  import 
of  the  expressions,  are  for  correcting  one  of  the 
sacred  writers  by  the  other.  This  is  not  the  part 
of  a  faithful  translator,  who  ought  candidly  to  rep- 
resent what  his  author  says,  and  leave  it  to  the 
judicious  critic,  to  account  for  such  differences  as 
he  best  can.  But  it  is  surely  a  more  inexcusable 
error  to  make  differences,  where  there  are  none ; 
than  to  attempt  to  cover  them,  where  there  are. 
Now,  as  it  was  never  pretended  that,  in  the  pas- 
sages above  quoted,  the  Hebrew  word  was  not 
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justly  translated  by  the  Seventy,  and  that  the 
sense  of  both  was  not  justly  expressed  by  the 
phrase  which  our  translators  had  employed  in  the 
version  of  the  Prophets,  they  had  no  reason  for 
adopting  a  different,  though  it  were  a  synonymous 
phrase,  in  rendering  the  passage  when  quoted  in 
the  New.  What  shall  we  say  then  of  their  em- 
ploying an  expression  which  conveys  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  ? 

m 

§  6.  I  SHALL  produce  one  example,  which, 
though  no  quotation,  yet,  having  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  a  promise  often  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  made  originally  to  the  Patriarchs, 
ought  to  have  been  interpreted  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive way.  Our  translators,  by  not  attend- 
ing to  this,  have  rendered  a  passage  otherwise 
perspicuous  perfectly  unintelligible.  Kai  yag 
8(Jfi£v  svr^yyeXicifjisvoL,  ycad'ansg  xaxeivoi  ;  in  the 
common  version.  For  unto  us  was  the  gospel 
preached  as  well  as  unto  them}^.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  in  the  wil- 
derness. This  sounds  strangely  in  Christian  ears. 
That  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to  us,  needs 
no  affirmation  to  convince  us  :  our  only  difficulty 
is,  to  understand  in  what  sense  the  Gospel,  or 
religious  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  preached 
to  those  who  lived  arid  died  before  his  incarnation. 
Yet  it  seems  here  to  be  supposed  that  we  all  know 
that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them,  but  need 
to  be  informed  that  it  has  ever  been  preached  to 
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ourselves.     Had  it  been  said,  For  unto  them  was 
the  gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  us,  we  should 
have    discovered    a    meaning    in    the    sentence, 
though  we  might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
in  what  respect  it  is  defensible.     But,  as  it  stands, 
we  are  no  less  puzzled  about  the  meaning,  than 
about   the   truth    of   the    observation.     Now,  the 
literal  and  proper  translation  of  the  word  ivayyiXi- 
tof-iai,  in  an  instant,  removes  every  thfficulty.     For 
unto  us  the  good  tidings  are  published  vjhich  loere 
published  to  them.     What  these  good  tidings  are, 
is  evident  from  the  context.     It  is  the  promise  of 
rest  to   God's   people.      It   had   been  shown  by 
the  Apostle,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
promise   first  made  to  the  patriarchs  was  not,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,   exhausted  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan  : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  learn,  from  a  threat  in 
the  Psalms   against  the   rebellious,  that  there  was 
still  a  nobler  country  and  superior  happiness  men 
had  to  look  for,  of  which  the  earthly  Canaan  was 
but   a  figure  ;    that  therefore  we  ought  to  take 
warning,  from  the  example  of  those   wliose  car- 
casses fell  in  the  wilderness,  to  beware  lest  we 
also  forfeit,  through  unbelief,  that  glorious  inher- 
itance, the  rest  that  yet  remains  for  the  people  of 
God.     Now,  as  the  promises  conveying  the  good 
news  of  rest,  were  originally  made  to  the  fathers, 
and  to  Israel,  according  to  the  flesh,  it  was  perti- 
nent to  take  notice  that  we  are  equally  interested 
in  them,  and  that  this  good  news  of  rest  in  a  happy 
country  afterwards  to  be  enjoyed,  is  declared  to  us 
as  fully  as  ever  it  was  to  them.   This  sense,  though 
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clearly  the  Apostle's,  is  totally  effaced  by  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  word  evTfyyehafisvoL  The 
Vulgate  has,  in  this  place,  kept  clear  of  the 
glaring  impropriety  in  the  English  version.  It 
has  simply,  Etenim  et  nobis  nuntiatmn  est  qiie- 
madmodum  et  illis.  Their  common  way,  how- 
ever, is  different. 

§  7.  In   other  places,  most  modern   translators 
have  been  misled,  in  this  article,  by  implicitly  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  which  first  set  the  bad  exam- 
ple of  translating  those  passages  differently,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New.     In  the  passage 
quoted  from  Paul,  and  by  him  from  Isaiah,  Eras- 
mus has  very    well    preserved    both    the  import 
of  the  word,  and   the  conformity  to  the  way  in 
which  it  had  been  always  justly  rendered  in  the 
Prophet,  Quam  speciosi  pedes  annuntiantium  pa- 
cem,  annuntiantium  bona  !     To  the  same  purpose 
Castalio,   who  has   taken  this  wa}',  which  Eras- 
mus had  not  done,  of  rendering  also  the  words 
read  by  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue.  Me  ad  laita 
pauperibiis  nuntianda  misit.     In  the  other  places 
above  referred  to,   Castalio  follows  the   common 
method.      Pauperes  evangeliiim  docentur.     Eras- 
mus, in  rendering  the  passage   quoted  from  Mat- 
thew, has  endeavoured  to  comprehend  both  ways. 
Pauperes  IcBtum  accipiunt  evangelii  ?iuntium.     Hg 
has  in  this  been  copied  b>'  the  translator  of  Zuric. 
This   method   is    quite    paraphrastical.      It   does 
not   savour   of  the   simplicity  of  the  evangelical 
style.     If  evayyeXiov  mean   Icctum  7iunciiim,  wliy 
did  he  add  evangelii  ?     And  if  it  do  not  mean 
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leBtum  nuncium,  what  had  these  words  to  do  in  the 
version  ?  And  if  the  Latin  evangelium  is  of  the 
same  import  with  the  Greek  ivayytXiov^  the  sen- 
tence is  a  mere  tautology  ;  as  if  he  should  say, 
The  poor  receive  the  good  news  of  glad  tidings. 
And,  if  the  import  of  the  adoptive  Latin  word 
evangelium  be  different,  which  is  in  fact  the  case, 
from  that  of  the  Greek,  which  is  fully  interpreted 
by  the  two  words  latum  nuntium,  evangelii  is  a 
mere  interpolation.  The  words  of  the  original 
are  general,  and  have  equal  latitude  of  significa- 
tion with  the  Latin  IcBtum  nuncium,  or  the  English 
good  news.  The  addition  of  the  word  evangelii 
limits  the  sense  in  a  way  which  the  Prophet's 
expression  does  not  warrant.  Nor  does  an  inter- 
preter's opinion  concerning  the  completion  of 
the  prophecy  (however  true,  nay,  however  certain, 
that  opinion  be)  entitle  him  to  express  the  pre- 
diction with  greater  speciality  of  meaning  than 
has  been  done  by  his  author.  Erasmus  does  not 
seem  himself  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
this  circumlocution,  as  he  has  rendered  the  same 
words  in  Luke  in  the  common  way,  and  in  this 
also  has  been  followed  by  the  Tigurine  trans- 
lator. Beza  has  in  all  the  passages  above  refer- 
red to,  (except  that  in  which  the  Vulgate  was 
right,)  followed  the  Vulgate,  and  has  been 
followed  by  most  of  the  early  Protestant  trans- 
lators. 

§  8.  Some  may  imagine,  that  I  am  here  plead- 
ing for  what,  on  other  occasions,  I  have  shown  no 
partiality  to,  a  translation  of  the  words  servilely 
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literal  or  etymological.  But,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  I  am  never  for  tracing  in  the  translation,  the 
etymology  of  the  words  of  the  original,  when  the 
etymology  does  not  give  the  just  import  of  the 
words,  according  to  the  received  use  at  the  time 
when  the  speeches  or  dialogues  related  were 
spoken,  or  when  the  book  was  composed.  The 
Greek  verb  ivayyiXiCca,  when  first  used  by  the 
Evangelists,  or  the  Hebrew  "It^D  bashar,  when 
used  by  the  Prophets,  or  the  Syriac  *)^D  sabar,  as 
most  probably  used  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles, 
conveyed  to  their  countrymen  only  one  and  the 
same  idea,  which  is  precisely  what  the  phrase  to 
bring  good  tidings  conveys  to  us.  The  appropria- 
tion of  the  word  to  the  religious  institution  called 
the  Gospel,  is  of  a  later  date,  and  has  gradually 
arisen  out  of  the  former  usage.  When  etymology 
and  use  entirely  coincide,  as  they  often  do,  we 
cannot  be  too  literal  in  our  intei-pretations  ;  when 
they  differ,  which  does  not  seldom  happen,  the 
latter  is  to  be  followed,  and  not  the  former. 

In  some  respects,  similar,  though  apparently, 
contrary,  to  the  above  objection,  is  that  of  those 
who  urge  that  our  term  Gospel,  in  its  Saxon 
etymology,  is  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  Greek 
ivayyehov,  being  compounded  of  two  words, 
which  conjoined  denote  good  neivs.  But,  the 
only  pertinent  question  is,  in  this  case,  Is  this 
the  present  meaning  of  the  English  word  Gospel  ? 
The  first  objectors  would  assign  to  the  Greek 
word  evayyehov,  a  sense  which  it  had  not  during 
our  Lord's  ministry,  but  which  it  acquired  soon 
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after  :  the  second  would  put  upon  the  English 
word  Gospel,  a  sense  which  it  once  had,  but  now 
has  not.     That  this  is  the  case  is  evident. 

Should  one,  for  example,  bring  us  word^°  that 
an  end  is  put  to  hostilities,  and  that  the  powers  at 
war  have  at  last  agreed  upon  a  peace,  ought  we, 
in  reporting  this  intelligence,  to  say,  that  one  had 
come  preaching  to  us  the  gospel  of  peace  ?  Who- 
ever should  express  himself  thus,  would,  I  am 
afraid,  be  thought  to  talk  both  absurdly  and  pro- 
fanely.    At  least,  he  would  be  said  to  employ   a 
very  bold  and  far-fetched  metaphor.     Yet,  not  the 
metaphorical,  but  the  proper  expression,  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostles,  would  be,  evtiyyeXiaazo 
Tf^Lv  SLgtfVTiv,   or  even  sxijgv^sv  i^^iv  to  EvayyeXiov 
Ti^s  eiQijvTfs.     Josephus,  in  his  History  of  the  Jew- 
ish War^\  acquainting  us  that  Titus  sent  to  his 
father  the  good  news  of  his  taking  Tarichea,  says, 
Ttxos  8s  exTts/xrpas  tlvo,  tov  ImtEcav  svayyeXt^erat 
TO  TtaTQi  TO  sgyov.      How  would  it  sound  in  our 
ears  to  render  it,  preached  to  his  father  the  gospel 
of  the  action  ?     Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  evi- 
dence that  the  Greek  phrases  above  mentioned, 
and   the   English    preached   the    gospel,   are   not 
equivalent.     All,  therefore,  that  can  be  concluded 
fi-om  the  primitive  import  of  the  word    Gospel,  in 
a  different,  though  related,  language,  is  that,  in 
the   Anglo-Saxon,    not    the   English,    version    of 
the   New   Testament,   the    word   svayyeliov   was 

^°  This  was  written  towards  the  end  of  the  American  war. 
21  Lib.  iii.  ch.  34. 
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rightly  so  translated.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
the  error  remarked  in  the  English  version,  runs 
through  all  the  modern  translations,  as  well  as  the 
Vulgate  which  gave  it  birth,  and  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  truth  of  an  observation  formerly 
made^^  that,  sometimes,  by  consulting  other  ver- 
sions, we  may  be  confirmed  in  an  error,  instead  of 
having:  it  corrected.  Indeed  the  old  Latin  trans- 
lation  has  served,  in  many  things,  as  will  appear 
more  fully  afterwards,  as  a  model  to  the  translators 
in  the  West. 

§  9.  But,  though  the  noun  svayytXiov  was 
equally  unequivocal  with  the  verb  svay^skita,  in 
its  acceptation  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  com- 
monly in  the  Evangelists,  it  must  be  owned  that, 
from  its  original  signification,  it  came  insensibly 
afterwards  to  vary  and  receive  other  meanings,  in 
the  way  I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain.  The 
word  occurs  very  often  in  the  New  Testament, 
where,  as  it  is  a  term  of  principal  importance,  its 
different  significations  deserve  to  be  investigated, 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  That  the  radical  signi- 
fication, good  7ieivs,  is  not  only  the  most  common, 
but,  in  some  respect,  a  concomitant  of  every 
other  meaning  affixed  to  the  word,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
original.  Yet  this  allusive  concomitance,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  is  an  advantage  which  cannot 
be  obtained  in  a  translation.  As  use,  which  gov- 
erns language,  will  not   bend  to  our  inclinations, 

92    Diss.  II.  Part  III.  §  6. 
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we  must  change  the  word  in  the  version,  when 
the  import  of  the  original  name  is  so  far  different, 
that  the  same  term,  in  another  language,  will  not 
answer ;  yet,  by  changing  it,  we  may  lose  the  em- 
phasis, which  results  from  the  allusion  to  the  prim- 
itive and  predominant  application  of  the  word.  It 
will  sometimes  happen,  in  a  train  of  reasoning, 
where  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  original,  in 
different,  but  related,  senses,  that  the  change  of 
the  corresponding  term,  in  the  version,  will  hurt 
perspicuity,  and  yet  may  be  necessary,  because  the 
same  word  in  another  language,  whose  idiom  does 
not  admit  the  same  extent  of  signification,  would 
hurt  it  more. 

§  10.  The  first  meaning  of  the  word  then  in  the 
New  Testament,  especially  in  the  Gospels,  is,  as 
has  been  observed,  good  netvs,  a  signification 
which,  though  always  implied,  is  not  always  what 
is  chiefly  intended ;  and  therefore  the  word  can- 
not, without  a  sacrifice  of  propriety,  be  uniformly 
rendered  so.  The  name,  from  being  expressive 
of  an  eminent  quality  in  the  dispensation  intro- 
duced by  the  Messiah,  and  from  being  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  it,  came  gradually  to  serve  as 
a  name  for  the  dispensation  itself.  When  it  is 
thus  employed,  it  is  in  our  tongue  properly  ren- 
dered gospel.  This  is  the  second  meaning  of  the 
word.  Of  the  other  senses  which  it  has  in  Scrip- 
ture, I  shall  take  notice  afterwards.  The  two 
above  mentioned  are  the  chief.  And,  first,  I  shall 
consider   the   cases    wherein    that    which  I   call 
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the  literal  and  primitive  signification,  ought  to  be 
retained. 

§  11.  First  then,  this  sense  ought  to  be  retain- 
ed in  the  version,  when  the  word  ivayyiXLov  is 
construed  with  a  noun  serving  to  limit  or  ex- 
plain its  nature,  as  to  svayyihov  tr^s  sigr^vrjg,  the 
good  news  of  peace,  to  evayysXtov  rr^s  ^aaiXeias, 
the  good  news  of  the  reign.  It  was  observed,  on 
the  explanation  of  the  word  BaaiXeia,  that  the 
Christian  economy  was  foretold  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  reign  of  God,  and  the  reign  of  Heav- 
en ;  and  I  may  add,  in  the  typical  language  of  the 
Psalms,  the  reign  of  David.  Now,  there  were, 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  many 
who,  from  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets,  and 
signs  of  the  times,  waited,  with  pious  confidence, 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  that  is,  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord's  Messiah,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  glorious  reign.  This  was  the  great 
subject  of  comfort  to  them,  amidst  all  the  distress- 
es and  oppressions,  personal  or  political,  under 
which  they  groaned.  For,  how  erroneous  soever 
the  prevalent  notions  concerning  the  person  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  nature  of  his  reign,  were ; 
they  agreed  in  this,  that  they  exhibited  him  as  a 
deliverer,  in  whose  time,  the  principal  grievances 
of  the  nation  were  to  be  redressed ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  people  looked  forward  with 
faith  and  hope^  but  not  without  a  mixture  of  impa- 
tience, to  that  long-deferred,  as  they  then  thought, 
but  happy  era,  the  mission  and  consequent  reign 
of  the  Messiah.     Freedom  to    the  slave,   release 
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to  the  prisoner,  pardon  to  the  convict,  could  not 
be  more  welcome,  or  afford  matter  of  greater  joy, 
than  the  tidings,  well  authenticated,  that  that 
blessed  period,  spoken  of  in  raptures  by  their 
Prophets,  and  described  in  the  most  glowing 
colours  of  Eastern  poetry,  was  at  length  arrived. 
Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that,  even  some  time 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  this  much  wished  event 
came  to  be  denominated,  by  those  who  expected 
it,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  nation,  the  good 
news  (being  such  in  an  eminent  manner,)  and 
more  explicitly  the  good  neivs  of  the  reign  of  God, 
that  is,  of  the  new  dispensation  that  would  obtain 
under  the  promised  Messiah. 

§  12.  A  NUMBER  of  such-like  phrases,  borrowed 
from  the  Prophets,  and  from  the  Psalms,  relating 
to  this  event,  had  become  current  among  the 
people,  and  were  adopted  both  by  our  Lord  and 
by  John  his  harbinger.  Thus  the  Messiah  him- 
self is  styled  *^o  sg^o^ivog,  he  that  cometh,  not  he 
that  should  come,  as  it  is  less  properly  rendered  in 
the  common  version,  it  being  an  abbreviation  of 
that  expression  of  the  Psalmist  ^*,  He  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Now  it  is  manifest 
that,  when  first  the  Baptist,  then  our  Lord  him- 
self, and  lastly  his  Apostles,  in  his  lifetime,  an- 
nounced publicly  the  approach  of  this  reign ; 
they  announced  what  the  generality  of  the  people 
would  immediately,  and  without  difficulty,  appre- 
hend.     I  do  not  mean,  that  they   would  under- 

«  cxviii.  26. 
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stand  the  nature  of  the  reign  or  spiritual  dominion 
to  be  established ;  for  this  is  what  few  or  none 
did ;  but  that  they  would  immediately  understand 
it  to  relate  to  the  accession  of  the  Messiah,  their 
great  deliverer,  to  that  sovereignty  with  which 
they  had  learnt  from  the  Prophets,  and  from  the 
scribes,  that  he  was  to  be  invested.  The  dispen- 
sation, therefore,  is  properly  ushered  in  with  an 
authoritative  call  to  all  men  to  amend  their  lives, 
and  prepare  for  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  the 
expectation  and  joy  of  God's  people,  just  about  to 
commence.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more 
suitable,  and,  though  alarming  to  the  wicked, 
nothing  could  be  more  consolatory  to  the  pious, 
at  the  time  the  nation  was  in  subjection  to  a  for- 
eign and  oppressive  yoke,  than  such  seasonable 
information.  Nothing,  consequently,  can  be  bet- 
ter accommodated  to  what  must  have  been  the 
sentiments  and  prospects  of  the  people  at  that 
time,  or  can  more  accurately  express  the  full  im- 
port of  the  original,  '/crigvaaav  to  ivayytXiov  tt^s 
^aaiXstas  t«  0£s,  than  this  literal  and  plain  ver- 
sion, Proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the  reign  of 
God.  This  conveys  to  us,  at  this  moment,  the 
same  ideas  which,  in  those  circumstances,  must 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  words  of  the  sacred 
historian,  into  the  mind  of  every  Jewish  reader  at 
the  time. 

§  13.  On  the  contrary,  the  expression  in  the 
vulgar  translation,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  must  have  been  to  such  a  reader 
unintelligible ;  as  even  to  us,  when  we  abstract  from 
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the  familiarity  occasioned  by  custom,  which  is  apt 
to  impose  upon  us,  it  appears  both  obscure  and 
improper.  Castalio,  in  one  place  ^^  departs,  if 
possible,  still  farther  from  the  sense,  rendering  it 
regium  publicans  evangelium,  "  publishing  the 
"  royal  gospel."  Not  to  mention  the  futility  of  the 
term  royal,  applied  in  a  way  which  renders  it  a 
mere  expletive ;  the  very  subject  published,  ^ 
/JatftAfta,  the  reign,  is  justled  out  to  make  room  for 
a  splendid  but  unmeaning  epithet.  Our  Lord,  we 
find  from  the  Evangelists,  spoke  to  his  countrymen 
in  the  dialect  of  their  own  Scriptures,  and  used 
those  names  to  which  the  reading  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  either  in  the  original,  or  in  the  ver- 
sion then  used,  had  familiarized  them.  Our  trans- 
lators, and  indeed,  most  European  translators, 
represent  him  as  using  words  which,  even  in  their 
own  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  never 
occur,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  there 
that  corresponds  in  meaning.  The  people  had  all 
heard  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  establish- 
ed in  the  latter  times,  and  considered  the  arrival 
of  that  period  as  the  happiest  tidings  with  which 
they  could  be  made  acquainted.  But  of  the  Gos- 
pel they  had  never  heard  before.  "  What  is  this 
"  you  call  the  Gospel  .'*"  they  would  naturally 
ask ;  "  and  what  does  the  Gospel  of  a  kingdom 
"  mean  ?"  These  are  words  to  which  our  ears 
are  strangers.  No  mention  is  made  of  such 
things  in  the  Law,  in  the  Propliets,  or  in  the 
Psalms. 

24  Matth.  iv.  23. 
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§  14.  Now,  if  the  terms  must  have  been  alto- 
gether unintelligible  to  Jews,  they  are,  even  to 
us  Christians,  both  obscure  and  improper.  First, 
obscure,  because  indefinite.  It  does  not  appear 
easy  in  such  circumstances,  as  those  under  con- 
sideration, to  assign  a  precise  meaning  to  the 
word  Gospel.  We  commonly  understand  by  it 
the  whole  religious  institution  of  Jesus,  including 
both  doctrines  and  precepts.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
term  here.  The  very  words  which  were  preached 
or  promulgated,  are  expressly  mentioned,  and 
comprised  in  a  single  sentence  :  MsravosiTe, 
TiyyLXE  yag  "^ri  ^acfiXsia  zav  agavav.  Besides,  the 
Apostles,  who,  in  our  Lord's  lifetime,  received 
this  commission,  were  not  yet  qualified  for  teach- 
ing the  system  of  doctrine  implied  under  the  name 
Gospel,  because,  in  fact,  they  did  not  know  it 
themselves.  They  had  then  no  notion  of  a  Mes- 
siah, but  as  a  temporal  prince,  and  mighty  con- 
queror, or  of  his  kingdom,  but  as  a  secular 
monarchy,  more  extensive  than,  but  of  the  same 
nature  with,  those,  which  had  preceded,  to  wit, 
the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian  em- 
pires, or,  that  which  was  in  being  at  the  time,  the 
Roman.  Not  one  of  their  hearers  could  have 
been  more  prejudiced,  than  the  Apostles  them- 
selves were,  at  that  time,  against  a  suff*ering  Sa- 
viour, who  was  to  expire,  in  agonies  and  infamy, 
on  a  cross. 

Now,  let  people  but  coolly  reflect,  and  then 
put  the  question  to  themselves  ;  If  we  set  aside 
these  important  truths,  the  death,  and  consequently 

VOL.  I.  34 
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the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  our  salvation,  and  his  purchase  of 
spiritual  and  eternal  blessings,  by  his  blood  ;  of 
all  which  the  Apostles  were  then  ignorant,  and 
against  most  of  which,  when  first  informed  of 
them,  they  were  as  much  prejudiced  as  any  Phari- 
see, what  will  remain  of  that  which  we  denomi- 
nate the  Gospel,  in  contradiction  to  Judaism  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is,  manifestly,  what 
the  Apostles  were  not  qualified  to  teach,  till  they 
were  enlightened  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  our  Lord's 
ascension.  Nay,  they  were,  after  his  resurrection, 
when  they  knew  more  than  formerly,  expressly 
commanded,  before  they  should  attempt  to  teach 
that  doctrine,  to  wait  the  promised  illumination 
from  above^^  But  they  had  been,  long  before, 
sufficiently  qualified  to  announce  the  approach  of 
this  dispensation,  and  to  warn  men  to  forsake 
their  sins,  and  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of 
their  Lord  and  King.  Further,  if  the  term  gospel 
here  be  rather  indefinite,  how  does  this  addition, 
of  the  kingdom,  serve  either  to  illustrate  or  to 
limit  the  import  of  that  term  ?  And  an  addition, 
which  answers  neither  of  these  purposes,  cannot 
fail  still  farther  to  darken  it. 

§  15.  But,  secondly,  that  expression  in  our  lan- 
guage is,  in  those  instances,  also  improper  ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  meaning  whicli  use  has  affixed 

35  Acts,  i.  4.  8. 
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to  the  English  word  GospeU  that  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  original.  And,  as  it  has  been  shown 
that  our  term  does  not  there  suit  the  word  evay- 
ysXiov,  I  mean  afterwards  to  show  that  the  word 
preaching  does  not  exactly  conve}^  the  sense  of 
icrfgvaacov.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  acknowledged, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  word  avayyshov  is,  in 
many  places,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  rightly  ren- 
dered Gospel.  But  this  is  manifestly,  as  has  been 
shown,  a  secondary  sense  of  later  date. 

§  16.  I  OBSERVED  that,  when  the  word  svayysXLov 
is  construed  with  a  noun  serving  to  limit  or 
explain  its  nature,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  good 
neivs.  But  every  regimen  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  serving  this  purpose.  Thus,  when  it  is 
followed  with  Irias  Xgis's,  with  t«  Kvqib,  or  t» 
0€ii,  which  denote  the  author,  it  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  name  for  the  dispensation,  and  pro- 
perly rendered  Gospel.  In  the  phrase  to  ivayys- 
Xlov  t«  XgL?8,  not  preceded  by  /7^tf«,  the  regimen 
may  denote  either  the  author  or  the  subject.  In 
the  first  view,  it  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ.,  that  is, 
instituted  by  him  ;  in  the  second,  the  good  news  of 
the  Messiah,  that  is,  concerning  him.  There  are, 
perhaps,  a  few  other  cases  in  which  the  choice 
may  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  But,  in  most 
cases,  the  regimen  ascertains  the  sense.  Thus, 
TO  evayysXiov  xjfg  sigr^vi^?^^  can  be  no  other  than 
the  good   neivs   of  peace.     The    addition    plainly 

26  Ep)i.  Yi.  13, 
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indicates  the  subject.  For  the  same  reason,  to 
ivayyiXiov  Tqs  x^gtxos  0f«^^,  is  the  good  news 
of  the  favour  of  God  ;  to  svayyiXiov  xri?  aaxrfgias 
v^(ov^^^  the  good  news  of  your  salvation.  The 
words  in  the  common  version,  the  gospel  of  your 
salvation,  are  mere  words,  and  convey  no  meaning 
to  English  ears. — The  second  case  wherein  the 
word  always  may,  and  commonly  should,  be 
rendered  good  news,  and  not  gospel,  is  when 
it  is  construed  with  ycrigvaaa  I  proclaim  or  pub- 
lish. The  justness  of  this  observation  will  be 
manifest,  from  what  I  shall  afterwards  observe 
on  the  import  of  that  verb  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts. 

§  17.  The  third  case  is,  when  it  clearly  refers 
to  a  different  subject  from  what  is  commonly  with 
us  denominated  the  Gospel.  Under  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  ranked  some  of  the  examples  which  also 
come  under  the  first  case  mentioned.  For  in- 
stance, TO  evayysXiov  rr^g  dorrfgias  vfxav,  the  good 
news  of  your  salvation.  For  here  the  tidings 
to  which  the  Apostle  refers,  was  not  the  embassy 
itself  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ ;  but  it  was  the 
cordial  reception  which  the  Ephesians  had  given 
to  that  embassy,  and  which  was  to  him  who 
loved  them,  good  news,  because  a  pledge  of 
their  salvation.  Under  the  same  case  also,  in 
my  opinion,  we  ought  to  class  that  famous  pas- 
sage in  the  Apocalypse^^  /  saw  another  angel 
fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting 
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gospel  (so  are  the  words  ex^vxa  ivayysXiov  aiaviov 
rendered  in  the  common  version,)  to  preach  to 
them  that  divell  on  the  earth  ;  and  to  every  riation^ 
and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  saying  with 
a  loud  voice.  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him,  for 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come,  and  worship  him, 
&c.     My  reasons   are,  first,  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed what  the  angel  had  to  proclaim,  xr^gvaaaLv, 
which  is  all  contained  in  the  7th  verse,  and  re- 
lates to  a  particular  event  long  posterior  to  the 
first  propagation  of  the   Gospel,  namely,  the  ven- 
geance God  would  take  on  the  persecutors  of  his 
church,  expressed  in  these  words,    The  hour  of 
his  judgment  is  come.     The  rest  of  the  verse  is 
to  be  understood  merely  as  a  warning  naturally 
suggested  by  the  occasion.     Nor  let  it  be  urged, 
that  the  approach  of  the  hour  of  judgment  looks 
rather  like  bad  news  than  good.     It  frequently 
holds,  that  the  tidings  which  to  one  are  the  most 
doleful,   are   to   another  the   most  joyous.     The 
visions  and  prophecies  of  that  Book  are  all  di- 
rected to  the  churches   of  Christ,  and   intended 
for  their  use.     To  crush  their  enemies,  was  to 
relieve  the  churches  :  the  defeat  of  the  one,  was 
the   victory   of   the   other.     Secondly,   what   the 
angel  had  to  promulgate,  is  not  called  to  svayys- 
Xiov,  as  the  word  is  almost  uniformly  used,  when 
referring  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  simply 
ivayysXLov,    not    the   Gospel,   the    institution    of 
Christ, — not  that  which  is  emphatically  styled  the 
good  news,  but  barely  good  neios.     It  is  styled 
aicoviov,  everlasting,  with  the  same  propriety,  and 
in  the  same  latitude,  as  things  of  long  duration,  or 
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of  permanent  consequences,  are  often,  in  Scrip- 
ture, so  denominated. 

§  18.  Again,  let  it  be  observed  that,  by  the 
English  word  gospel,  we  do  not  always  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing.  The  predominant  sense 
is  doubtless  the  religious  institution  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  this  is  not  invariably  its  meaning. 
Early,  in  the  church,  the  word  evayyeXiov  was 
employed  to  denote,  and,  in  one  passage  of  the 
New  Testament,  actually  denotes,  the  histor}^  of 
the  life,  teaching,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the 
Son  of  God.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  four  his- 
tories or  narratives,  written  by  Mathew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  containing  memoirs  of  that  ex- 
traordinary Personage,  have,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity,  been  titled  tvayyeXia,,  Gospels.  The 
word  is  thus  used  by  Mark^*^,  Aqx^  ^a  svayyeXis 
Ii^aa  Xgiers,  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  confess,  however,  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  decide,  whether  this  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted part  of  the  sacred  text,  or  a  title  after- 
wards prefixed  (as  were  the  names  of  the  pen- 
men, by  some  of  the  first  transcribers,)  which 
may  have  been  inadvertently  admitted  into  the 
text.  But  whether  this  application  be  scriptural 
or  not,  it  is  very  ancient,  and  has  obtained  univer- 
sally in  the  church.  The  English  word  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  application.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  remark  that,  though  the  Greek  word 
ivayysliov  has  been  adopted  by  the  Syriac  inter- 
so  i.  1. 
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preters,  yet,  in  the  historical  part,  they  admit 
it  only  into  the  titles  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the 
sense  last  mentioned,  and  into  the  first  verse  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  where  the  sense  is  the  same. 
Their  use  of  the  Greek  word  in  these  places  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  use  which  our  translators 
have  made  of  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  Gene- 
sis and  Exodus^  which  serve  for  names  to  the  two 
first  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  which  they 
have  never  employed  in  the  bod}^  of  the  work, 
where  the  words  ^svsais  and  s^oSos  occur  in  that 
version.  Thus  in  every  other  passage  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  Acts,  Evayysliov  is  rendered  NiT^^D  sa- 
bartha,  a  plain  Syriac  word  of  the  same  significa- 
tion and  similar  origin.  In  this  the  Syriac  in- 
terpreters appear  to  have  acted  more  judiciously 
than  the  Latin,  as  they  have  been  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  darkening  some  of  the  plainest,  but 
most  important  declarations,  by  the  unnecessary 
introduction  of  an  exotic  term  which  ^  had  no 
meaning,  or  at  least  not  the  proper  meaning  in 
their  language.  In  Paul's  Epistles,  I  acknow- 
ledge they  have  several  times  adopted  the  Greek 
word ;  but  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  these,  the 
term  tvayysXLov  is  frequently  employed  in  a  differ- 
ent sense.  This  has,  in  part,  appeared  already, 
but  will  be  still  more  evident,  from  what  immedi- 
ately follows. 

§  19.  The  fourth'  sense  of  ivayysXLov  in  the 
New  Testament  is  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
In  this  acceptation  I  find  the  word  used  oftener 
than  once  by  the  Apostle  Paul.     Thus,  God  is  my 
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ivit?iess,  whom  I  serve,  with  my  spirit,  in  the  gos- 
pel of  his  Son^^,  £v  to  ivayyeXia,  that  is,  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  or  in  dispensing  the  Gos- 
pel of  his  Son.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  Syriac  interpreter  has  retained  the  orig- 
inal word.  In  another  place'^,  What  is  my  reward 
then  9  Verily  that  when  I  preach  the  gospel,  I 
may  make  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  svayysXiov, 
tvithout  charge ;  that  is,  that  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  may  not  by  me  be  rendered 
chargeable.  This  the  context  plainly  shows ;  for 
this  is  the  only  expence  he  is  here  speaking  of.  I 
think  for  perspicuity's  sake,  the  word  ministry 
should  have  been  used  in  the  translation,  as  the 
English  name  Gospel  hardly  admits  this  meaning. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  places  wherein  the  word 
has  this  signification^^ 

§  20.  I  OBSERVE  also,  in  the  Epistles  of  this 
Apostle,  a  fifth  meaning,  or  at  least  a  particular 
application  of  the  first  general  meaning,  good 
neivs.  It  sometimes  denotes,  not  the  whole  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  but  some  particular  doctrine 
or  promise,  specially  meriting  that  denomination. 
In  this  sense  Paul  uses  the  word,  writing  to  the 
Galatians  ^^  The  particular  doctrine  to  which  he 
gives  the  pertinent  appellation  ^voLyyeliov,  good 
neivs,  is  the  free  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
church  of  Christ,  without  subjecting  them  to  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  law. 

'iRom.  i.  9.  '2  1  Cor.  ix.   10. 

33  See  2  Cor.  viil.  18.  and  Phil.  iv.   15.         'Mi.  2. 
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This,  considering  the  Jewish  prejudices  at  that 
time,  accounts  for  the  reserve  which  he  used  at 
Jerusalem,  where,  by  his  own  representation,  he 
imparted  privately  to  the  disciples  of  chief  dis- 
tinction, and  consequently  of  most  enlarged  know- 
ledge and  sentiments,  that  doctrine  which  he 
publicly  proclaimed,  in  Gentile  countries.  .  I  think 
it  is  this  which  the  Apostle  sometimes,  by  way  of 
distinction,  denominates  his  Gospel.  For,  though 
there  was  no  discordancy  in  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  different  Apostles,  yet  to  him  and  Barnabas, 
the  Apostles  of  the  uncircumcision,  it  was  special- 
ly committed  to  announce  every  where  among  the 
heathen,  God's  gracious  purpose  of  receiving  them, 
uncircumcised  as  they  were,  into  the  church  of 
Christ.  Accordingly,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  Argu- 
ment'^  the  Gospel,  or  good  news,  ivayytXiov,  sent 
to  the  Gentiles,  is  expressly  contrasted  with  that 
sent  to  the  Jews. 

This  seems  also  to  be  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
another  passage  ^^  where  what  he  calls  xo  zvayy^- 
>Ltov/tt«,he  describes  as  ^v^-qgiov  aiaviois  oeaiyi^fievov^ 
kept  secret  for  ages,  but  now  made  known  to  all 
nations  for  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  For,  in 
this  manner,  he  oftener  than  once  speaks  of  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles.  In  all  such  passages,  it  is 
better  to  retain  the  general  term  good  netcs  in  the 
version.  This  appellation  is,  in  some  respect,  evi- 
dently applicable  to  them  all,  whereas  the  term 
Gospel  is  never  thus  understood  in  our  language. 

»5  Gal.  ii.  7.  '^  Rom.  xvi.  25. 

VOL.  I.  35 
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PART  III. 


OF  THE  PHRASE  ij  xaivtf  SiadTjxri. 

Another  title,  by   which  the  religious   institu- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  is  sometimes  denominated,  is 
^  xaivtf  Sia&Tfxrf,  Avhich  is  almost  always,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  rendered 
by  our  translators  the  J^ew   Testament.     Yet  the 
word  oiad-j^xi^  by  itself  is,  except   in  a  very  fcAV 
places,  always  there  rendered  not  Testament,  but 
Covenant.     It  is  the   Greek   word   whereby  the 
Seventy  have  uniformly  translated  the    Hebrew 
nnD  berith,  which  our  translators  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament have  invariably  rendered  Covenant.     That 
the  Hebrew  term  corresponds  much  better  to  the 
English  word  Covenant,  though  not  in  every  case 
perfectly  equivalent,  than  to  Testament,  there  can 
be  no  question :  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  own- 
ed that  the  word  ^lad-iyAij,  in  classical  use,  is  more 
frequently    rendered     Testament.      The    proper 
Greek  word  for  Covenant  is  <jvvd^)^xri,  which  is  not 
found   in   the   New  Testament,  and  occurs  only 
thrice  in  the  Septuagint.     It  is  never  there  em- 
ployed for  rendering  the  Hebrew  berith,  though, 
in  one  place,  it  is   substituted  for  a  term  nearly 
synonymous.      That   the    scriptural    sense  of  the 
word  dia&T^xjj  is  more  fitly  expressed  by  our  term 
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Covenant^  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  body  who 
considers  the  constant  application  of  the  Hebrew 
word  so  rendered  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
the  Greek  word,  in  most  places  at  least,  where  it 
is  used  in  the  New.  What  has  led  translators, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  render  it  Testament,  is,  I 
imagine,  the  manner  wherein  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues  %  in  allusion  to 
the  classical  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  hoAvever 
much  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  different  turn  to 
the  expression  in  that  passage,  in  order  to  make 
the  author's  argument  as  intelligible  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  it  is  in  the  original  to  the  Greek,  reader ; 
this  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  a 
version  to  the  word,  in  other  places,  that  neither 
suits  the  context,  nor  is  conformable  to  the  estab- 
lished use  of  the  term,  in  the  sacred  writings. 

>  §  2.  The  term  JS^ew  is  added  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Old  Covenant,  that  is,  the  dispensation  of 
Moses.  I  cannot  help  observing  by  the  way,  that 
often  the  language  of  theological  systems,  so  far 
from  assisting  us  to  understand  the  language  of 
holy  writ,  tends  rather  to  mislead  us.  The  two 
Covenants  are  always  in  Scripture  the  two  dis- 
pensations, or  religious  institutions ;  that  under 
Moses  is  the  Old,  that  under  the  Messiah  is  the 
JVctt'.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  the  latitude  wherein 
the  term  is  used  in  holy  writ,  the  command  under 
the  sanction  of  death  which  God  gave  to  Adam  in 
paradise,    may,    like    the    ordinance    of    circum- 

37  ix.    16,    17. 
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cision,  with  sufficient  propriety  be  termed  a  Cove-' 
nant ;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  it  is  never 
so  denominated  in  Scripture  ;  and  that,  when 
mention  is  made  in  the  Epistles,  of  the  two  Cove- 
nants, the  Old  and  the  J^ew^  or  the  first  and  tlie 
second  (for  there  are  two  so  called  by  way  of 
eminence,)  there  appears  no  reference  to  any 
thing  that  related  to  Adam.  In  all  such  places, 
Moses  and  Jesus  are  contrasted,  the  Jewish  econo- 
my and  the  Christian,  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia, 
whence  the  law  was  promulged,  and  Mount 
Sion  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
published. 

§  3.  It  is  proper  to  observe  further  that,  from 
signifying  the  two  religious  dispensations,  they 
came  soon  to  denote  the  books,  wherein  what  re- 
lated to  these  dispensations  was  contained ;  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  being  called  'ri  naXaia 
SiadTfXTf,  and  the  writings  superadded  by  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists,  '?;  ocaivij  8iad^xTf.  We  have 
one  example  in  Scripture,  of  this  use  of  the  former 
appellation.  The  Apostle  says  ^^,  speaking  of  his 
countrymen.  Until  this  day  remaineth  the  veil  un- 
taken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
£711  Ttf  avayva>6H  tj^s  jiaXaias  diadT^xr^s.  The 
word  in  this  application  is  always  rendered  in  our 
language  Testament.  We  have  in  this  followed 
the  Vulgate,  as  most  modern  translators  also 
have  done.  In  the  Geneva  French,  the  word  is 
rendered  both  ways  in  the  title,  that  the  one  may 

38  2  Cor.  iii.  14. 
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serve  for  explaining  the  other,  Le  nouveau  Testa" 
ment,  c'est  a  dire  La  nouvelle  alliance^  Sfc.  in 
which  they  copied  Beza,  who  says,  Testamenitim 
novum,  sive  Fcedus  novum.  That  the  second  ren- 
dering of  the  word  is  the  better  version,  is  un- 
questionable ;  but  the  title  appropriated  by  cus- 
tom to  a  particular  book,  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  a  proper  name,  which  is  hardly  considered 
as  a  subject  for  criticism.  Thus  we  call  Cae- 
sar's Diary,  Casar^s  Commentaries,  from  their 
Latin  name,  though  very  different  in  meaning 
from  the  English  word. 


PART  IV. 

or    THE    NAME    6    XgiS'OS. 

The  only  other  term  necessary  to  be  examined 
here,  is  6  Xgis^os,  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ ;  in 
English  rendered,  according  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  the  anointed ;  for  so  both  the  Hebrew 
n^lJ'D,  Meshiach,  and  the  Greek  Xgi?os  signify ; 
and  from  the  sound  of  these  are  formed  our  names 
Messiah  and  Christ.  What  first  gave  rise  to  the 
term,  was  the  ceremony  of  anointing,  by  which 
the  kings  and  the  high-priests  of  God's  people, 
and  sometimes  the  Prophets  ^^  were  consecrated 

"  1  Kings,  xix.  16. 
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and  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  holy  func- 
tions ;  for  all  these  functions  were  accounted  holy 
among  the  Israelites.  As  this  consecration  was 
considered  as  adding  a  sacredness  to  their  persons, 
it  served  as  a  guard  against  violence  from  the 
respect  had  to  religion.  Its  efficacy  this  way  was 
remarkably  exemplified  in  David,  who  acknow- 
ledges that,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  avenge 
himself  of  Saul  his  enemy  who  sought  his  life,  he 
was,  principally  by  this  consideration,  restrained 
from  killing  him.  The  Lord  forbid  ^°,  said  he, 
that  I  should  do  this  thing  unto  my  master,  the 
Lord's  anointed,  to  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against 
him,  seeing  he  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  The 
word  here  translated  anointed  is,  as  in  other 
places,  in  Hebrew  Messiah,  and  in  the  Greek  of 
the  Seventy,  Christ.  It  was  a  term,  therefore,  in 
its  original  use,  applicable  to  all  the  succession  of 
kings  and  high-priests,  good  and  bad,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel.  

§  2.  But,  as  the  king  and  the  high-priest  were 
the  heads  of  the  whole  nation,  the  one  in  civil, 
the  other  in  religious  matters,  the  term  anointed, 
that  is  Messiah  or  Christ,  might,  not  improbably, 
serve,  by  a  figure,  to  denote  the  head,  chief,  or 
principal  of  any  class  or  people.  So  thinks  the 
learned  Grotius.  Thus  the  high-priest  is  some- 
times distinguished  from  ordinary  priests  by  the 
title  the  anointed  priest ;  in.  the  Septuagint  6 
Ugsvs  6  XQis-os  ;  though  this,  I  own,  is  not  a  proof 

^0  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6. 
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of  the  point,  since  he  was  literally  so  distinguished 
from  the  rest^'.  But  that  the  word  is  some- 
times applied,  when,  in  the  literal  sense,  no  anoint- 
ing had  been  used,  cannot  be  questioned.  In  this 
way  it  is  applied  to  Cyrus  the  Persian  monarch 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  ^^,  Thtis  saith  the  Lord  to 
his  anointed^  to  Cynis ;  yet  Houbigant,  differing 
from  his  usual  manner,  renders  the  words,  de 
undo  suo  Cyro.  But  whether  the  import  of  this 
expression  be,  that  Cyrus  was  a  chief  among 
kings,  a  most  eminent  sovereign,  as  Grotius  seems 
to  imagine,  or  that  he  was  selected  of  God  for 
the  restoration  of  Judah,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  only  temple  dedicated  to 
the  true  God,  may  be  made  a  question.  For  my 
part,  I  am  inclinable  to  think  that  it  is  rather  this 
latter  interpretation  which  conveys  the  Prophet's 
idea,  and  the  meaning  intended  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  And  to  this  interpretation  the  context  en- 
tirely agrees.  The  word  was  also  employed  to 
denote  those  specially  favoured  of  God,  as  were 
the  Patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  con- 
cerning whom  he  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist  ^^ 
as  having  said.  Touch  not  mine  anointed.  The 
word  is  in  the  plural  number,  tov  xgts'av  fis,  in 
the   Vulgate  Christos  meos,  which,  in  our  idiom, 


^i  The  sons  of  Aaron  were  indeed  all  anointed,  in  their 
father's  lifetime,  by  the  express  command  of  God ;  but  it  does 
not  appear,  that  this  practice  descended  to  other  ordinary 
priests. 

^2  Is.  xlv,  1.  «  Psal.  cv.  15.  1  Chr.  xvi.  22. 
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is  not  distinguished  from  the  singular.  Now 
there  is  no  ground  from  Scripture  to  believe  that 
any  of  them  was  in  the  literal  sense  anointed. 


§  3.  But  the  most  eminent  use  and  applica- 
tion of  the  word  is  when  it  is  employed  as  the 
title  of  that  sublime  Personage  typified  and 
predicted  from  the  beginning,  who  was  to  prove, 
in  the  most  exalted  sense,  the  Redeemer  and 
Lord  of  God's  people.  He  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Prophets,  under  several  characters,  and,  amongst 
others,  under  this  of  God's  anointed^  the  Mes- 
siah, or  the  Christ.  Those  of  the  Prophets, 
who  seem  more  especially  to  have  appropriated 
this  title,  formerly  more  common,  to  the  Me- 
diator of  the  New  Covenant,  were  the  royal 
Prophet  David  '^^  Isaiah  '*^  and  Daniel  ^.  The 
first  represents  him  as  anointed  of  God,  King 
of  God's  heritage,  the  second  as  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  be  the  Messenger  of  good 
tidings  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  third 
as  appointed  to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  ' 

§  4.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
word  is  always  rendered  anointed^  to  whomsoever 
applied,  except  in  the  two  verses  of  Daniel  quoted 
in  the  margin,  where  it  is  translated  Messiah.     In 

«Psal.  ii.  2.       *^  Isaiah,  Ixi.  1,  &ic.         *^  Dan.  ix.  25,  26. 
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the  New  Testament,  the  corresponding  Greek 
word  is  always  rendered  Christy  and  commonly 
without  the  article.  In  this  our  interpreters  have 
been  so  uniform,  that  they  have  even  employed 
the  word  Christ,  where  the  passage  is  a  quotation 
and  literal  translation  from  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  word,  though  perfectly  equiva- 
lent, had  been  by  themselves  rendered  anointed. 
Thus  ^^,  the  rulers  ivere  gathered  together  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ,  xaza  ts  Xgis's 
avx8.  The  words  are  quoted  from  the  second 
Psalm,  where  they  had  said,  against  his  anointed. 
The  change  here  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
is  a  plain  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  very  next  sentence :  For  of  a  truth  against 
thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  'ov 
iXQiaas,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  to- 
gether. 

§  5.  In  the  Vulgate,  in  all  the  places  of  the 
Old  Testament  above  referred  to,  it  is  translated 
Chrisfus.  So  it  is  also  in  Houbigant,  except 
where  it  is  applied  to  Cyrus,  as  mentioned  §  2. 
Whereas,  in  regard  to  Cyrus,  it  is  in  the  Vulgate, 
HcEc  dicit  Dominus  Christo  meo  Cyro.  The  same 
appellation  is  also  given  to  King  Saul,  Dixitque 
David  ad  viros  suos,  Propitius  sit  mihi  Dominus, 
ne  faciam  hanc  rem  domino  meo,  Christo  Domini, 
ut  mittam  manimi  meani  in  eum,   quia  Christus 

47  Acts,  iv.  26,  27. 
VOL.  1.  36 
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Domini  est.  In  the  Psalms,  JSTolite  tangere  Chris- 
tos  meos,  and  adversiis  Dominum  et  adversus 
Christum  ejus.  In  Daniel  also  the  word  is  in  the 
same  way  rendered.  Here  indeed,  and  in  the 
last-mentioned  passage  from  the  Psalms,  as  no 
Christian  can  well  doubt  the  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah, there  is  not  so  great  an  appearance  of  impro- 
priety ;  yet,  when  applied  to  the  high-priest,  they 
have  not  said  christus,  but  unctus,  giving  the  im- 
port of  the  word  as  it  was  literally  applicable  to 
him.  Otherwise  the  term  Christus  might  have 
been  used,  at  least,  as  properly  of  the  high-priest, 
who  was,  in  one  respect,  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  as 
either  of  a  heathen  prince,  or  even  of  a  bad  king 
of  Israel.  All  the  other  Latin  translators,  except 
Leo  de  Juda,  if  I  remember  right,  use  unctus, 
not  only  in  speaking  of  the  priest,  but  also  in  re- 
lation to  Cyrus  and  Saul ;  and  wherever  they  have 
not  observed  a  direct  reference  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Leo,  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Samuel, 
uses  both  words,  messias  and  unctiis,  in  relation  to 
Saul,  where  he  probably  introduces  the  latter 
word  for  explaining  the  former.  Servet  me  Domi- 
jiiis,  ne  rem  istam,  designem  contra  dominum  meum 
messiam  Domini,  ut  scilicit  infer  am  ei  manum  ;  est 
enim  tmctus  Domini.  To  Cyrus  also  he  applies 
the  word  messias.  In  Daniel,  Leo,  Castalio,  and 
Houbigant,  all  use  the  word  messias :  Junius 
chooses  christus  with  the  Vulgate,  both  there  and 
in  the  second  Psalm,  in  which  last  mentioned 
place  Leo  also  uses  christus.  About  other  mod- 
ern translations  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire. 
It  is    sufficient  to  observe  that,   at  the  time  of 
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our  Lord's  appearing,  and  for  many  years  before, 
the  term  was  understood  to  denote  the  great  De- 
liverer and  Prince  whom  God,  by  his  prophets, 
had  promised  to  send,  for  the  comfort  and  redemp- 
tion of  his  people. 

§  6.  Let  us  now  consider  a  little  the  use  of 
the  term  in  the  New  Testament.  If  we  were 
to  judge  by  the  common  version,  or  even  by  most 
versions  into  modern  tongues,  we  should  consider 
the  word  as  rather  a  proper  name  than  an  appella- 
tive, or  name  of  office,  and  should  think  of  it  only 
as  a  surname  given  to  our  Lord.  Our  translators 
have  contributed  greatly  to  this  mistake,  by  very 
seldom  prefixing  the  article  before  Christ,  though 
it  is  rarely  wanting  in  the  original.  The  word 
Christ  v/as  at  first  as  much  an  appellative  as  the 
word  baptist  was,  and  the  one  was  as  regularly 
accompanied  with  the  article  as  the  other.  Yet 
our  translators,  who  always  say  the  baptist,  have, 
one  would  think,  studiously  avoided  saying  the 
Christ.  This  may  appear  to  supei-ficial  readers 
an  inconsiderable  diffierence  ;  but  the  addition  of 
the  article  will  be  found,  when  attended  to,  of  real 
consequence  for  conveying  the  meaning  in  En- 
glish, with  the  same  perspicuity  and  propriety 
with  which  it  is  conveyed  in  Greek.  So  much 
virtue  there  is  in  the  article,  which,  in  our  idiom, 
is  never  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  man,  though  it 
is  invariably  prefixed  to  the  name  of  office,  unless 
Avhere  some  pronoun,  or  appropriating  expres- 
sion, renders  it  unnecessary  ;  that,  without  it,  the 
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sense  is  always  darkened,  and  sometimes  marred. 
Thus,  in  such  expressions  as  these.  This  Jesus 
whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  Christ  ^^ :  Paul  testified 
to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ  ^^  :  Showing  by 
the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  tvas  Christ  ^^  :  the  un- 
learned reader  forms  no  distinct  apprehension,  as 
the  common  application  of  the  words  leads  him 
imiformly  to  consider  Jesus  and  Christ,  as  no  other 
than  the  name  and  surname  of  the  same  person. 
It  would  have  conveyed  to  such  a  reader  precisely 
the  same  meaning  to  have  said,  Paul  testified  to 
the  Jews  that  Christ  tvas  Jesus  ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  The  article  alone,  therefore,  in  such  cases, 
adds  considerable  light  to  the  expression  ;  yet 
no  more  than  what  the  words  of  the  historian 
manifestly  convey  to  every  reader  who  under- 
stands his  language.  It  should  be,  therefore,  Paul 
testified  to  the  Jeivs  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  or 
the  Messiah,  &c.  Many  other  examples  might 
be  brought  to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  these  are 
sufficient. 

§  7.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Is  the  word  Christ 
then  never  to  be  understood  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  proper  name  ;  but  always  as  having  a 
direct  reference  to  the  office  or  dignity  ?  I 
answer  that,  without  question,  this  word,  though 
originally  an  appellative,  came  at  length,  from  the 
frequency  of  application  to  one  individual,  and 
only  to  one,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  proper  name. 

*»  Acts,  xvii.  3.  ■*'  xviii.  5.  &o  28 
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What  would  contribute  to  hasten  this  effect, 
was  the  commonness  of  the  name  Jesus  among 
the  Jews  at  that  time,  which  rendered  an  addition 
necessary  for  distinguishing  the  person.  The 
remark  of  Grotius  is  not  without  foundation,  that, 
in  process  of  time  the  name  Jesus  was  very  much 
dropped,  and  Christ,  which  had  never  been  used 
before  as  the  proper  name  of  any  person,  and 
was,  for  that  very  reason,  a  better  distinction, 
was  substituted  for  it ;  insomuch,  that,  among 
the  heathen,  our  Lord  came  to  be  more  known 
by  the  latter,  than  the  former.  This  use  seems 
to  have  begun  soon  after  his  ascension.  In  his 
lifetime,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  word  was 
ever  used  in  this  manner  ;  nay,  the  contrary  is 
evident  from  several  passages  of  the  Gospels. 
But  the  Evangelists  wrote  some  years  after  the 
period  above  mentioned,  and  therefore,  the  more 
perfectly  to  notify  the  subject  of  their  history, 
they  adopted  the  practice  common  among  Chris- 
tians at  that  time,  which  was  to  employ  the  word 
as  a  surname  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  This 
w^s  especially  proper  in  the  beginning  of  their 
narrative,  for  ascertaining  the  person  whose  his- 
tory they  were  to  write.  Thus  Matthew  begins. 
The  lineage  of  Jesus  Christ  ^^ ;  and  a  little  after"*^, 
J^oio  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  happened  thus. 
Mark,  in  like  manner  ^^  The  beginning  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  all  the  three  places  it 
is  Iii^s  XgL?s,  Jesus  Christ,  not  Irias  t«  Xqlth, 
Jesus  the  Christ,  or  the  Messiah. 

9'    i.   1.  52    18.  S3    i.    1. 
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Matthew  and  Mark,  as  was  just  now  observed, 
name  him  so,  in  introducing  their  Gospels  ;  but  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  they  do  not  after- 
wards, in  their  history,  either  name  him  so  them- 
selves,  or   mention  this  name   as    given  him  bj^ 
any   of  his  cotemporaries :  nay,  the  very  profes- 
sion of  Peter,  and  the  doubts  raised  by  his  ene- 
mies, in  regard  to  his  being   6  XQ^^^g,  the  Messiah, 
or  the  Christ,  and  his  never  being  named  famil- 
iarly, either  by  them  or  by  others,  during  that 
period,  Ir^aag  Xgiaxog,  but  simply  IriGss  or  6  Irfaag, 
which  occurs  in  the  four  Gospels  upwards  of  five 
hundred   times,   put   it    beyond    doubt,   that   the 
word  was  never  applied  to  him  as  a  proper  name, 
whilst  he  remained  on  this  earth.     It  was  at  that 
time  always  understood  as  the   denomination   of 
the  dignity  or  office  to  which  some  believed  him 
entitled,   others  disbelieved,  and   many   doubted. 
The  names  used  both  by  Matthew  and  by  Mark, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  Gospels,  and  by  John, 
in  the  introductory  part  of  his^^  for  Luke  does 
not   adopt   this   manner ;    show    only   the    usage 
which  obtained  at  the  time  when  they  wrote,  but 
not  when  their  Lord  was  living  upon  the  earth. 
In  the  last  of  the  four  Gospels,  he  is,   in   one 
place",    represented,    as    calling    himself    Jesus 
Christ,  in   an   address    to    God ;    but    this    is    so 
singular,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  an  acci- 
dental   omission    of    the    article  ;    and    that  the 
clause  must  have    stood   originally    bv  aTtssruXas 
Irfdiiv  Tov  xQ^arop,  Jesus  the  Messiah  whom  thou 

54  i.  17.  **  John,  xvii.  3. 
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hmt  sent.  But,  whatever  be  in  this,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  conclude,  from  the  uniform  tenour  of 
all  the  Gospels,  that  xgiaros,  in  this  passage, 
must  be  understood  aS  the  name  of  his  office. 
Now,  for  the  very  same  reason  for  which  our 
translators  liave  rendered'©  JBaTrTftfiiys,  uniformly 
the  baptist,  with  the  article,  they  ought  to  have 
rendered  'o  xqkjtos,  the  Christ,  or  the  Messiah, 
with  the  article.  By  not  doing  it,  they  have 
thrown  much  obscurity  on  some  passages,  and 
weakened  others. 

§  8.  Though,  in  the  Epistles,  it  may  be  some- 
times difficult,  but  is  seldom  of  consequence,  to 
determine  whether  Xqiotos  be  an  appellative  or 
a  proper  name,  there  is  rarely  in  the  Gospels, 
with  which  I  am  here  more  immediatelv  concern- 
ed,  any  difficulty  that  can  retard  an  attentive  and 
judicious  critic.  Such  will  be  sensible,  that  what- 
ever was  the  case  afterwards,  the  word  Chiist, 
during  the  period  comprehended  in  the  Gospel 
history,  was  employed  solely  to  express  the  office 
or  dignity  wherewith  he  was  invested,  as  the 
Apostle  of  God,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  when  it  is  used  in  the  Gospels,  the 
stress  of  the  sentence  lies  commonly  on  the 
signification  of  that  word.  Peter  in  his  solemn 
confession,  says^^.  We  believe  and  are  sure  that 
thou  art  'o  Xgiaros  the  Christ  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.  Here  the  substance  of 
his   declared  belief  lies  much  in  the  import  of 

5«  John,  vi.  69. 
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this  term.  Our  translators  have  considered  this 
as  so  evident  that,  in  the  parallel  passages  in 
other  Gospels,  they  have  departed  from  their 
ordinary  practice,  and  rendered  it  the  Christ,  and 
in  this  passage,  less  properly,  that  Christ.  In 
other  places  where  propriety  equally  required  the 
article,  they  have  not  given  it. 

Of  several  which  might  be  quoted,  I  shall  men- 
tion only  one  example  in  the  question  put  by 
Jesus  to  the  Pharisees  ;  ^^  Tt  'vfiiv  doxet  mgi 
T«  xgiOTs,  which  our  translators  render,  TVTiat 
think  ye  of  Christ  ?  The  word  used  in  this  man- 
ner, without  any  article  definite  or  indefinite,  or 
any  other  term  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  must,  in 
our  idiom,  be  a  })roper  name  ;  and,  as  here  pro- 
posed by  Jesus,  can  be  understood  no  otherways 
by  an  unlearned  reader  than  as  intended  for  draw- 
ing forth  their  sentiments  concerning  himself.  To 
such  the  question  must  appear  identical  with 
TVhat  think  ye  of  Jesus  ?  A  name  of  office  is 
pever  used  in  so  indistinct  a  manner.  For  exam- 
ple, we  may  say  indefinitely,  TVIiat  think  ye  of  a 
king  ?  or  definitely.  What  think  ye  of  the  king  ? 
but  never,  JVhat  think  ye  of  king  ?  unless  we 
speak  of  one  whose  name  is  King.  Yet  an  appel- 
lative may  be  used  Avithout  an  article  when  the 
name  is  subjoined,  because  this  serves  equally 
with  the  article  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  as  thus, 
JVJiat  think  ye  of  king  Solomon  ?  In  the  place 
above  quoted,  there  was  therefore  the  strongest 

•^"  Matth.  xxii.  42. 
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reason  for  following  more  closely  the  original,  as 
it  was  evidently  our  Lord's  purpose  to  draw  forth 
their  sentiments,  not  concerning  himself,  the  indi- 
vidual who  put  the  question  to  them,  and  whom 
he  knew  they  considered  as  an  impostor,  but,  in 
general,  concerning  the  quality  of  that  Personage 
whom,  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  they  themselves 
expected. 

§  9.  One  mark  of  distinction,  therefore,  where- 
by the  title  JCgis'o?  may  be  discriminated  from 
the  name,  is  its  being  attended  with  the  article. 
I  do  not  mention  this,  however,  as  holding  invaria- 
bly, but  very  generally.  When  the  word  is  in 
the  vocative,  by  the  idiom  of  the  language,  there 
can  be  no  article  ;  in  that  case,  therefore,  we  must 
be  directed  solely  by  the  sense.  Thus,  in  Ttgofif- 
Tsvaov  ri^iv,  Xgis-s  ^^,  this  term  must  mean  Messiah, 
as  the  intended  ridicule  is  entirely  founded  on 
their  ascribing  that  character  to  one  in  his  wretch- 
ed circumstances.  Another  exception  is,  when  it 
is  joined  to  some  other  title,  as  Xqls'os  Kvqlos  ^^ 
Xgis^os  ^adilsvs  ^° ;  and  sometimes,  but  more  rare- 
ly, when  construed  with  a  pronoun,  as  eav  ns  av- 
xov  6fioXoyrf(jrf  xgirov  ^\  where  the  sense  renders 
the  meaning  indubitable.  In  a  few  places  in  re- 
gard to  this,  as  well  as  to  other  terms,  there  is  an 
ellipsis  of  the  article,  where  the  most  common 
usage  would  require  it.  Of  this  on  /gis's  e?8  ^^,  is 
an  instance. 

58  Matth.  xxvi.  68.         ^9  Luke,  ii.  II.  eoxxiii.  2. 
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I  know  it  may  be  objected  to  the  article  as  a 
criterion,  that  in  Greek  it  is  not  unusual  to  prefix 
it  to  the  proper  names  of  persons.  Accordingly, 
in  naming  our  Lord,  Ir^ass  and  6  Iriass  are  used 
indifferently.  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  lay  much 
stress  on  this  distinction,  unless  it  be  confirmed  by 
the  connection.  In  the  Epistles,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  term  is  used  familiarly  as  a  proper  name,  and 
consequently  when  alone,  and  not  appearing  from 
the  context  to  be  emphatical,  may  be  properly 
rendered  as  a  name,  whether  it  have  the  article  or 
not.  But  when  it  immediately  follows  iTfosg,  the 
article  not  intervening,  it  can  hardly  be  interpreted 
otherwise.  Let  it  be  observed  that,  in  scriptural 
use,  when  a  person  has  two  names,  the  article, 
if  used  at  all,  is  prefixed  to  the  first  name,  and 
never  inserted  between  them,  unless  when  some 
other  word,  as  Xsyofievos,  is  added  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. Thus  it  is  ITogxLos  ^r^s'o?,  Zsgyios  Uav- 
Ao5,  lovSas  laxagioTTfs,  Hovtios  JIiXutos,  and  2!i^(ov 
Hugos.  Indeed,  where  a  person  is  distinguished  by 
adding  an  epithet  rather  than  a  surname,  denoting 
the  place  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  residence,  the  arti- 
cle is  constantly  prefixed  to  the  adjective.  Thus  it 
is  always  Magia,  -q  MaySaXrivi^^  literally  Mary  the 
Magdalene.,  that  is,  of  Magdala,  a  city  on  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret ;  and  Iriaovs  6  Natagaios  Jesus  the 
JVazare?ie,  or  of  JVazareth. 

When  the  article,  therefore,  is  inserted  between 
the  words  Ir^aovg  and  Xgis'os,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
sider the  latter  as  used  emphatically,  and  pointing 
directly   to   his  office.      In  many  places  in   the 
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Epistles,  perhajos  in  a  very  few  in  the  Gospels,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  in 
which  of  the  two  ways  the  term  is  translated. 
Thus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew  ^^  Ir^asg,  6 
Xsyofisvo?  Xgiros,  may  be  either,  Jesus,  who  is 
called  Christ,  that  being  a  surname  which,  when 
Matthew  wrote,  was  frequently  given  him,  or 
Jesus  who  is  called  (that  is,  accounted)  Messiah. 
I  have,  in  my  version,  preferred  the  second  inter- 
pretation ;  as,  in  the  verse  immediately  following, 
we  cannot  understand  otherwise  the  words  Im?  t« 
;^ptr«,  with  the  article,  and  without  the  name 
lyids  prefixed.  If  so,  6  leyofisvos  xqls'os  is  men- 
tioned to  prepare  us  for  this  application  of  the 
title.  Besides,  the  same  phrase  occurs  again  in 
this  Gospel  ^^  as  used  by  Pilate  at  a  time  when  it 
was  never  applied  to  our  Lord  but  by  his  follow- 
ers, and  that  solely  as  the  denomination  of  his 
office.  So  much  for  the  method  whereby  we  may 
discover  when  this  word  is  emphatical,  and  when 
it  is  merely  a  surname. 

§  10.  It  is  proper  now  to  inquire,  in  the  last 
place,  which  of  the  three  terms,  Messiah,  Christ, 
or  Anointed,  is  the  most  proper  to  be  applied  in 
an  English  version.  The  word  Anointed  is  in- 
deed an  English  word,  and  is,  besides,  in  respect 
of  the  idea  it  conveys,  expressive  of  the  etymo- 
logical import  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms. 
But,  notwithstanding  these   advantages,  it  is  not 
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so  proper  in  this  case  for  being  used  in  a  version. 
For  first,  the  original  term  had  early  been  em- 
ployed, as  we  have  seen,  without  any  regard  to  the 
literal  signification ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  applica- 
tion of  it,  in  our  Lord's  time,  little  or  no  attention 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  circumstance  of 
unction,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name.  Though 
the  word  Anointed,  therefore,  expresses  the  primi- 
tive import  of  the  Hebrew  name,  it  does  not  con- 
vey the  meaning  in  which  it  was  then  universally 
understood.  It  was  considered  solely  as  the 
well-known  title  of  an  extraordinary  office,  to 
which  there  was  nothing  similar,  amongst  any 
other  people.  The  original  name,  therefore, 
agreeably  to  what  was  concluded  in  a  former  dis- 
course ^^  ought  to  be  retained.  Secondly,  it  de- 
serves some  notice,  that  the  word,  both  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Greek,  is  a  substantive,  and  therefore,  in 
point  of  form,  well  adapted  for  a  name  of  office, 
being  susceptible  of  the  same  variety,  in  number 
and  mode  of  construction  with  other  substantives  ; 
the  English  word  Anointed  is  a  participle  and  in- 
declinable, and  so  far  from  being  adapted  for  the 
name  of  an  office,  that  it  is  grammatically  no  more 
than  the  attributive  of  some  name,  either  express- 
ed or  understood. 

§  11.  As  to  the  other  two  words,  Messiah  and 
Christ,  it  may  be  thought  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  of  them  should  be  preferred.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  reasons  which  have  determined  me  to 
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give  the  preference  to  the  former.  First,  our 
Lord's  own  ministry  was  only  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen the  Jews,  to  whom  the  title  of  Messiah 
was  familiar.  With  them,  wheresoever  dispersed, 
it  is  considered  as  the  title  of  that  dignity  to  this 
day,  and  is  accordingly  naturalized  in  every  lan- 
guage that  they  speak.  We  never  hear  of  the 
Jetvish  Christ,  it  is  always  the  Jewish  Messiah. 
When  the  English  translators  found  it  convenient, 
in  translating  Daniel,  to  adopt  a  term  more  ap- 
propriated than  the  general  word  anointed,  they 
chose  the  Hebrew  term  Messiah,  in  preference  to 
the  Greek ;  and  it  is  surely  proper,  when  the 
meaning  of  a  word  in  the  New  Testament  is  mani- 
festly the  same,  to  conform,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  the  language  of  the  Old.  That  the  word  Mes- 
siah was  constantly  used  in  Palestine,  in  our 
Lord's  time,  is  evident  from  the  two  passages  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  ^^  where,  after  mentioning  it 
as  the  title  in  current  use,  both  with  Jews,  and 
with  Samaritans,  he  adds  the  explanation  in 
Greek.  Secondly,  Messiah  is,  even  in  English 
use,  much  more  familiar,  as  the  name  of  the  office, 
than  the  term  Christ,  which  is  now  universally 
understood  as  a  proper  name  of  our  Saviour.  The 
word  Messiah,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  employ- 
ed, and  consequently  never  understood,  as  a 
proper  name.  It  is  invariably  a  name  of  office : 
and  even  this  circumstance,  however  slight  it  may 
appear,  has  a  considerable  influence  on  perspi- 
cuity. 

^^  i.  42.  iv.  25. 
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§  12.  I  SHALL  only  add  here,  before  I  conclude 
this  subject,  that  the  word  XQ'^^og  is  frequently 
used  by  Paul  as  a  trope,  denoting  sometimes  the 
Christian  spirit  and  temper,  as  when  he  says.  My 
little  children,  of  lohom  I  travail  in  birth  again, 
until  Christ  be  formed  in  you  ^^.  Sometimes  the 
Christian  doctrine,  But  ye  have  not  so  learned 
Christ  ^^  And  in  one  place  at  least,  the  Christian 
church.  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many 
members ;  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body, 
being  many,  are  one  body:  so  also  is  Christ ^^. 
In  these  cases  it  is  better  to  retain  the  name 
Christ,  as  used  hitherto  in  the  version. 


§  13.  Some  have  thought  that  the  expression 
"o  '^vios  T«  avd^goTiB,  the  son  of  man,  which  our 
Lord  always  uses  when  he  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  third  person,  is  also  a  title  which  was  then 
understood  to  denote  the  Messiah.  But  of  this 
there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence.  The 
only  passage  of  moment  that  is  pleaded  in 
support  of  it,  is  from  the  Prophet  Daniel, 
who  says,  that  he  saw  in  the  night  visions, 
one  like  the  son  of  man  come,  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  that  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
dom ^°.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
from  the  description  given,  that  the  Messiah  is 
meant.      But  this  is  not  notified  by  any  of  the 
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terms  or  phrases  taken  separately  ;  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  whole!  Nothing  appears  to  be  pointed 
out  by  this  single  circumstance,  one  like  the  son  of 
man,  or  like  a  son  of  man  (as  it  ought  to  have 
been  rendered,  neither  term  being  in  statu  empha- 
tico,  which  in  Chaldee  supplies  the  article,)  but 
that  he  would  be  a  human,  not  an  angelical,  or 
any  other  kind  of  being  :  for,  in  the  oriental 
idiom,  son  of  man  and  man,  are  terms  equivalent. 

The  four  monarchies  which  were  to   precede 
that   of   the   Messiah,   the   Prophet   had,   in   the 
foregoing  part   of   the   chapter,  described  under 
the  figure  of  certain  beasts,  as  emblems  severally 
of  the  predominant  character  of  each  ;  the  first 
under  the  figure  of  a  lion,  the   second  under  that 
of  a  bear,  the  third  of  a  leopard,  and  the  fourth 
of  a   monster   more   terrible  than   any   of  these. 
This  kingdom,  which  God  himself  was  to  erect, 
is  contradistinguished  to  all  the  rest,  by  the  figure 
of  a  man,  in  order  to  denote,  that  whereas  vio- 
lence, in  some  shape  or  other,  v.  ould  be  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  those  merely  secular  king- 
doms would  be  established,  and  terror  the  princi- 
pal motive  by  which  submission  would  be  enforced, 
it  would  be  quite  otherwise  in  that  spiritual  king- 
dom to  be  erected  by  the  ancient  of  days,  wherein 
every  thing  would  be  suited  to  man's  rational  and 
moral  nature ;  affection  would  be  the  prevailing 
motive  to  obedience,  and  persuasion  the  means  of 
producing  it ;    or, ,  to   use   the   Scripture  expres- 
sion, we  should  be  drawn  ivith  cords  of  a  man, 
with  bands  of  love. 
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Had  the  Prophet  used  man  instead  of  son  of 
man^  could  one  have  concluded,  that  the  word 
man  was  intended  as  a  distinguishing  title  of  the 
Messiah  ?  It  will  hardly  be  pretended.  Yet  the 
argument  would  have  been  the  same  ;  for  the 
terms  are  synonymous. 

There  are  two  phrases  by  which  this  may  be 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  D"'f<  ^  ben  adam^  and 
I  tr^N  \i  ben  ish.  When  these  two  are  contrasted 
to  each  other,  the  former  denotes  one  of  low  de- 
gree, the  latter  one  of  superior  rank.  Thus  bene 
adam  ubene  ish  are  in  the  Psalms '^^  rightly  ren- 
dered in  the  common  version  lovj  and  high.  The 
first  bene  adam  is,  in  the  Septuagint,  translated 
yriysvELs^  in  the  Vulgate,  terrigenes,  earth-born, 
or  sons  of  earth,  in  allusion  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word  adam,  man,  from  a  word  signifying 
ground  or  earth.  The  same  ben  adam,  is  the  com- 
mon appellation  by  which  God  addresses  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  which  is  rendered  by  the  Seven- 
ty 'vLs  avd-ganov,  and  frequently  occurs  in  that 
Book.  The  son  of  man,  therefore,  was  an  humble 
title,  in  which  nothing  was  claimed,  but  what  was 
enjoyed  in  common  with  all  mankind.  In  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  it  often 
occurs,  where  the  term  in  the  Greek  is  simply 
av&goTtos,  man. 

That  it  was  never  understood  by  the  people  in 
our  Lord's  time,  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah,  or  even 
a  title  of  particular  dignity,  is  manifest  from  several 
considerations.     In  the  first  place,  though  Jesus 
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commonly  takes  it  to  himself,  it  is  never  given 
him  by  the  Evangelists,  in  speaking  of  him.  He 
is  never  addressed  with  this  title  by  others, 
whether  disciples  or  strangers.  Several  honoura- 
ble compellations  were  given  him,  by  those  who 
applied  for  relief,  as,  xvgis,  didaoxaXs,  rabbi ;  some- 
times he  is  addressed  son  of  David,  sometimes 
son  of  God,  and  on  one  occasion  he  is  called  he 
who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  two 
last  titles  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  imply 
an  acknowledgment  of  him  as  Messiah.  Now,  if 
the  title  so7i  of  man  had  been  thought,  even  in 
any  degree,  respectful  from  others,  we  should 
certainly  have  had  some  examples  of  it,  in  his 
lifetime.  Further,  our  Lord  was  in  the  practice 
of  denominating  himself  in  this  manner,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  prohibited  his  disciples  from 
acquainting  any  man  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 
What  purpose  could  this  prohibition  have  answer- 
ed, if  the  title  he  commonly  assumed,  in  the 
hearing  of  every  body,  was  understood  to  be  of 
the  same  import }  It  is  urged  further,  that  this 
phrase  is  used  in  the  Apocalypse^^,  in  describing 
the  vision  which  the  Apostle  had  of  his  Mas- 
ter. The  answer  is  the  same  with  that  given  to 
the  argument  founded  on  Daniel's  vision.  First, 
the  phrase  is  not  entirely  the  same  with  that  by 
which  Jesus  distinguishes  himself  in  the  Gospel. 
Our  Lord  calls  himself  'o  'vtos  xov  avd'ganov,  the 
son  of  man  ;  John  says,  '^ofioiov  'vica  av&ganov, 
without  any  article,  one  like  a  son  of  man,  that  is, 
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ifi  the  human  form.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  he 
is  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  this  is  what  we 
gather  from  tlie  whole  description  and  context, 
and  not  from  this  circumstance  alone. 

§  14.  But,  whatever  be  in  this,  there  are  seve- 
ral titles  which,  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  are  peculiarly  applied  to  our 
Lord,  though  they  do  not  often  occur.  I  have 
already  mentioned  "o  eg/o/isvos  sv  ovofxart  xvqlov, 
and  'o  'vLos  Ja^id.  Add  to  these  'o  ayios  xov  0£ov, 
the  saint,  or  the  holy  one  of  God,  'o  sxXsxxos  tov 
0£ov,  the  elect  or  the  chosen  one  of  God,  both  ex- 
pressions borrowed  from  the  Prophets.  Now, 
though  these  terms  are  in  the  plural  number  sus- 
ceptible of  an  application  to  others,  both  angels 
and  men  ;  they  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  when 
in  the  singular  number,  and  accompanied  with  the 
article,  evidently  appropriated  to  the  Messiah. 


^  Oct  i%i 
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INQUIRY     INTO     THE     DIFFERENCES     IN     THE     IMPORT     OP 
SOME    WORDS    COMMONLY    THOUGHT    SYNONYMOUS. 

Several  words  in  the  New  Testament  considered 
by  our  translators  as  synonymous,  and  commonly 
rendered  by  the  same  English  word,  are  not  really 
synonymous,  though  their  significations  may  have 
an  affinity,  and  though  sometimes  they  may  be 
used  indiscriminately.  I  shall  exemplify  this  re- 
mark in  a  few  instances  of  words  which  occur  in 
the  Gospels. 


PART  I. 

^la^oXog,  Jaintov,  and  ^aifioviov. 

The  first  of  this  kind,  on  which  I  intend  to 
make  some  observations,  are  Sia^oXos,  Saifiav,  and 
Saifioviov,  all  rendered  in  the  common  translation 
almost  invariably  devil.  The  word  5m/3oAo?,  in 
its    ordinary    acceptation,    signifies    calumniator^ 
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traducer,  false  accuser,  from  the  verb  Sia^aX?.£iv, 
to  calumniate,  &c.  Though  the  word  is  some- 
times, both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New, 
applied  to  men  and  women  of  this  character,  it 
is,  by  way  of  eminence,  employed  to  denote  that 
apostate  angel,  who  is  exhibited  to  us,  particu- 
larly in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  great  enemy 
of  God  and  man.  In  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Job,  it  is  the  word  in  the  Septuagint,  by  which 
the  Hebrew  [DtT  Satan  or  adversary  is  translat- 
ed. Indeed  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  application, 
as  well  as  the  Greek,  has  been  naturalized  in 
most  modern  languages.  Thus  we  say  indiffer- 
ently the  devil  or  Satan  ;  only  the  latter  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  proper  name,  as  it  is  not 
attended  with  the  article.  There  is  this  difference 
between  the  import  of  such  terms,  as  occurring  in 
their  native  tongues,  and  as  modernized  in  transla- 
tions. In  the  former  they  always  retain  some- 
what of  their  primitive  meaning,  and,  beside  in- 
dicating a  particular  being,  or  class  of  beings,  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  appellatives,  and  mark  a 
special  character  or  note  of  distinction  in  such 
beings.  Whereas,  when  thus  Latinized  or  En- 
glished, they  answer  solely  the  first  of  these  uses, 
as  they  come  nearer  the  nature  of  proper  names. 
This  remark  extends  to  all  such  words,  as  cherub, 
seraph,  angel,  apostle,  evangelist,  messiah. 

§  2.  Jial^olos,  I  observed,  is  sometimes  applied 
to  human  beings.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
distinguish  this  application  from  the  more  frequent 
application  to  the  arch-apostate.      One  mark  of 
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distinction  is  that,  in  this  last  use  of  the  term,  it 
is  never  found  in  the  plural.  When  the  plural 
is  used,  the  context  always  shows  that  it  is  human, 
beings,  and  not  fallen  angels,  that  are  spoken  of. 
It  occurs  in  the  plural  only  thrice,  and  only  in 
Paul's  Epistles.  Fvvaixas,  says  he  \  aaavjcog 
(SSfivas,  fitf  dia^oXovSj  Even  so  must  their  wives  be 
grave,  not  slanderers.  In  scriptural  use  the  word 
may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine.  Again, 
speaking  of  the  bad  men  who  would  appear  in  the 
last  times,  he  says^,  amongst  other  things,  that 
they  will  be  asxagyoi,  atJTtovSoi,  Sia^oXoi,  in  the 
common  translation,  without  natural  affection,  truce- 
breakers,  false  accusers.  Once  more  ^  UgscijSvTt- 
8as  acfavias  tv  TcarasTrffiarL  UgongentLs,  fitf  Sia^o- 
Xovs.  The  aged  women  likeivise,  that  they  be  in 
behaviour  as  becometh  holiness,  not  false  accusers. 
Another  criterion,  whereby  the  application  of  this 
word  to  the  prince  of  darkness  may  be  discovered, 
is  its  being  attended  with  the  article.  The  term 
almost  invariably  is  6  Sia^oXog.  I  say  almost,  be- 
cause there  are  a  few  exceptions. 

§  3.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  ere  we  proceed,  to 
specify  the  exceptions,  that  we  may  discover 
whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  construction 
that  supplies  the  place  of  the  article,  or  at  least 
makes  that  it  may  be  more  easily  dispensed  with. 
Paul,  addressing  himself  to  Elymas  the  sorcerer, 
who  endeavoured  to  turn  away  the  proconsul  Ser- 
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gius  Paulus  from  the  faith,  says  ^  Ofull  of  all  subtil- 
ty,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  vis  8ia^oXov.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Apostle  here  means  the  evil 
spirit,  agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  where 
a  good  man  is  called  a  child  of  God,  and  a  bad 
man  a  child  of  the  devil.  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil,  said  our  Lord  to  the  Pharisees  ^  As  to 
the  example  from  the  Acts,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  in 
an  address  of  this  form,  where  a  vocative  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  word 
construed  with  it,  the  connection  is  conceived  to 
be  so  close  as  to  render  the  omission  of  the  article 
more  natural  than  in  other  cases.  This  holds 
especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
address  must  have  been  accompanied  with  some 
emotion  and  vehemence  in  the  speaker.  I  know 
not  whether  6  avnSixos  vficov  Sia^oXos  ^,  your  ad- 
versary the  devil,  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
example.  There  being  here  two  appellatives, 
the  article  prefixed  to  the  first,  may  be  regarded 
as  common,  though  I  own  it  is  more  usual,  in  such 
cases,  for  the  greater  emphasis,  to  repeat  it.  In 
the  word  os  sstl  Sia[ioXos  xac  aaxavas  ^,  icho  is  the 
devil  a 'id  satan;  as  the  sole  view  is  to  mention 
the  names  whereby  the  malignant  spirit  is  distin- 
guished, we  can  hardly  call  this  instance  an  ex- 
ception. Now  these  are  all  the  examples,  I  can 
find  in  which  the  word,  though  used  indefinitely, 
or  without  the  article,  evidently  denotes  our 
spiritual   and   ancient  enemy.     The  examples  in 

■*  Acts,  xiii.  10,  5  John,  viii.  44. 
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which  it  occurs  in  this  sense,  with  the  article,  it 
were  tedious  to  enumerate. 

§  4.  There  is  only  one  place,  beside  those 
above  mentioned,  where  the  word  is  found  with- 
out the  article,  and,  as  it  is  intended  to  express  a 
human  character,  though  a  very  bad  one,  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  have  been  rendered  devil.  The 
words  are,  Jesus  answered,  Have  I  not  chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  yoii  is  a  devil  ?  f |  v^imv  Uig  dia- 
/JoAos  edTt^.  My  reasons  for  not  translating  it 
devil  in  this  place  are ;  first,  the  word  is  strictly 
and  originally  an  appellative,  denoting  a  certain 
bad  quality,  and  though  commonly  applied  to  one 
particular  being,  yet  naturally  applicable  to  any 
kind  of  being  susceptible  of  moral  character; 
secondly,  as  the  term  in  its  appropriation  to  the 
arch-rebel,  always  denotes  one  individual,  tlie 
term  a  devil  is  not  agreeable  to  Scripture  style, 
insomuch  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  our 
Lord's  intention  had  been  to  use,  by  an  antono- 
masia,  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  evil  spirit, 
in  order  to  express  more  strongly  the  sameness  of 
character  in  both,  he  would  have  said  'o  Sia^okos, 
one  of  you  is  the  devil,  this  being  the  only  way 
whereby  that  evil  spirit  is  discriminated.  The 
words  avTidixos  adversary,  migatav  tempter  with 
the  article,  are  also  used  by  way  of  eminence, 
though  not  so  frequently,  to  express  the  same 
malignant  being;  yet,  when  either  of  these  oc- 
curs without  the  article,  applied  to  a  man  as  an 
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adversary  or  a  tempter,  we  do  not  suppose  any 
allusion  to  the  devil.  The  case  would  be  different, 
if  one  were  denominated  ^o  neigatav,  'o  aviidixos, 
the  tempter,  the  adversary. 

There  is  not  any  epithet  (for  dia^oXos  is  no 
more  than  an  epithet)  by  which  the  same  spirit  is 
oftener  distinguished,  than  by  that  of  'o  viovrjgog, 
the  evil  one.  Now,  when  a  man  is  called  simply 
TtovifQos,  without  the  article,  no,  more  is  understood 
to  be  implied  than  that  he  is  a  bad  man.  But  if 
the  expression  were  'o  iiovj^gos,  unless  used  to  dis- 
tinguish a  bad  from  a  good  man  of  the  same  name, 
we  should  consider  it  as  equivalent  to  the  devil,  or 
the  evil  one.  Even  in  metaphorical  appellations, 
if  a  man  were  denominated  a  dragon  or  a  serpent^ 
we  should  go  no  farther  for  the  import  of  the 
metaphor,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  'so 
called :  but  if  he  were  termed  the  dragon  or  the 
old  serpent,  this  would  immediately  suggest  to  us, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  speaker  to  repre- 
sent the  character  as  the  same  with  that  of  the 
seducer  of  our  first  parents.  The  unlearned  Eng- 
lish reader  will  object.  Where  is  the  impropriety 
in  speaking  of  a  devil  ?  Is  any  thing  more  com- 
mon in  the  New  Testament  ?  How  often  is  there 
mention  of  persons  possessed  with  a  devil  ?  We 
hear  too  of  numbers  of  them.  Out  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene went  seven ;  and  out  of  the  furious  man 
who  made  the  sepulchres  his  residence,  a  legion. 
The  Greek  student  needs  not  be  informed  that,  in 
none  of  those  places,  is  the  term  BialioXos,  but 
§aia(jv  or  8aii.iovLov.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  clear- 
er from  Scripture  than  that,  though  the  demons 
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are  innumerable,  there  is  but  one  devil  in  the 
universe.  Besides,  if  we  must  suppose  that  this 
word,  when  applied  to  human  creatures,  bears,  at 
the  same  time,  an  allusion  to  the  evil  spirit ;  there 
is  the  same  reason  for  rendering  it  devils,  in  the 
three  passages  lately  quoted  from  Paul :  for, 
wherever  the  indefinite  use  is  proper  in  the  singu- 
lar, there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the 
plural.  Both  equally  suppose  that  there  may  be 
many  of  the  sort.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  those  pas- 
sages would  lose  greatly,  by  such  an  alteration.  In- 
stead of  pointing,  according  to  the  manifest  scope  of 
the  place,  to  a  particular  bad  quality  to  be  avoided, 
or,  a  vice  whereby  certain  dangerous  persons  would 
be  distinguished,  it  could  only  serve  as  a  vague 
expression  of  what  is  bad  in  general,  and  so  would 
convey  little  or  no  instruction. 

§  5.  The  only  plea  I  know,  in  favour  of  the 
common  translation  of  the  passage  is,  that,  by  the 
help  of  the  trope  antonomasia  (for  devil  in  our 
language  has  much  the  force  of  a  proper  name,) 
the  expression  has  more  strength  and  animation, 
than  a  mere  appellative  could  give  it.  But  that 
the  expression  is  more  animated,  is  so  far  from 
being  an  argument  in  its  favour,  that  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  contrary.  It  savours  more  of  the 
human  spirit  than  of  the  divine,  more  of  the  trans- 
lator than  of  the  author.  We  are  inclinable  to 
put  that  expression  into  an  author's  mouth,  which 
we  should,  on  such  an  occasion,  have  chosen  our- 
selves.    When  affected  with  anger  or  resentment, 

VOL.  I.  39 
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we  always  desert  the  proper  terms,  for  those 
tropes  which  will  convey  our  sentiment  with  most 
asperity.  This  is  not  the  manner  of  our  Lord, 
especially  in  cases  wherein  he  himself  is  the  di- 
rect object  of  either  injury  or  insult.  Apposite 
thoughts,  clothed  in  the  plainest  expressions,  are 
much  more  characteristic  of  his  manner.  When 
there  appears  severity  in  what  he  says,  it  will  be 
found  to  arise  from  the  truth  and  pertinency  of  the 
thought,  and  not  from  a  curious  selection  of  cut- 
ting and  reproachful  words.  This  would  be  but  ill 
adapted  to  the  patience,  the  meekness,  and  the 
humilit}^,  of  his  character ;  not  to  mention  that  it 
would  be  little  of  a  piece  with  the  account  given 
of  the  rest  of  his  sufferings. 

I  know  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  rebuke 
given  to  Peter',  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  is  con- 
ceived in  terms  as  harsh,  though  the  provocation 
was  far  from  being  equal.  The  answer  is  much 
the  same  in  regard  to  both.  Satan,  though  con- 
ceived by  us  as  a  proper  name,  was  an  appellative 
in  the  language  spoken  by  our  Lord ;  for,  from 
the  Hebrew  it  passed  into  the  S3  riac,  and  signified 
no  more  than  adversary  or  opponent.  It  is 
naturally  just  as  applicable  to  humanias  to  spir- 
ituals agents,  and  is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  often 
so  applied. 

§  6.  I  ACKNOWLEDGE  that  the  word  StaiSokos,  in 
the  case  under  examination,  is  to  be  understood  as 
used  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  Hebrew  Satan^ 

s  Matth.  xvi.  23. 
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which,  though  commonly  interpreted  by  the  Seven- 
ty Sia^oXos,  is  sometimes  rendered  £7tL(3ovXos, 
insidiator^  and  may  be  here  fitly  translated  into 
English,  either  spy  or  informer.  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  opposition  between  our  Lord's  doctrine  and 
theirs,  had  conceived  an  envy  of  him,  which  set- 
tled into  malice  and  hatred,  insomuch  that  they 
needed  no  accuser.  But  though  Judas  did  not 
properly  accuse  his  master  to  them  as  a  criminal, 
the  purpose  which  he  engaged  to  the  Scribes,  the 
chief  priests,  and  the  elders,  to  execute,  was  to 
observe  his  motions,  and  inform  them  when  and 
where  he  might  be  apprehended  privately  without 
tumult,  and  to  conduct  their  servants  to  the  place. 
The  term  used  was  therefore  pertinent,  but  rather 
soft  than  severe.  He  calls  him  barely  spy  or 
informer^  whom  he  might  have  called  traitor  and 
perfidious. 

§  7.  It  is  now  proper  to  inquire,  secondly,  into 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  terms  Saifiav 
and  Saifioviov.  First,  as  to  the  word  5at^ov,  it 
occurs  only  five  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
once  in  each  of  the  three  Gospels,  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  and  twice  in  the  Apocalypse. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  three  Gospels  it 
refers  to  the  same  possession,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
furious  man  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes, 
who  haunted  the  sepulchres.  There  does  not, 
however  seem  to  be  any  material  difference  in 
this    application    from    that    of   the    diminutive 
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daifioviov,  which  is  also  used  by  Luke  in  relation 
to  the  same  demoniac. 


§  8.  Jaifioviov  occurs  frequently  in  the  Gos- 
pels, and  always  in  reference  to  possessions,  real 
or  supposed.  But  the  word  SialioXos  is  never 
so  applied.  The  use  of  the  term  Saifioviov  is  as 
constantly  indefinite,  as  the  term  Sia^oXos  is  defi- 
nite. Not  but  that  it  is  sometimes  attended  with 
the  article  :  but,  that  is  only  when  the  ordinary 
rules  of  composition  require  that  the  article  be 
used,  even  of  a  term  that  is  strictly  indefinite. 
Thus,  when  a  possession  is  first  named,  it  is 
called  simply  Saifioviov,  a  demon,  or  nvEVfia  axa- 
d-agrov,  an  unclean  spirit,  never  to  Saifioviov  or 
TO  nvsvfia  axa&agiov.  But  when,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story,  mention  is  again  made  of  the 
same  demon,  he  is  styled  to  Saifioviov,  the  demon, 
namely,  that  already  spoken  of  And  in  En- 
glish, as  well  as  Greek,  this  is  the  usage  with 
respect  to  all  indefinites.  Further,  the  plural 
Saifiovia  occurs  frequently,  applied  to  the  same 
order  of  beings  with  the  singular.  But  what  sets 
the  difference  of  signification  in  the  clearest  light 
is  that,  though  both  words,  Sia^oXog  and  Saifioviov, 
occur  often  in  the  Septuagint,  they  are  invariably 
used  for  translating  different  Hebrew  Avords.  Jia- 
poXo?  is  always  in  Hebrew  either  *11^  tsar,  enemy, 
or  [Dti'  Satan,  adversary,  words  never  translated 
Saifioviov.  This  word,  on  the  contrary,  is  made 
to  express  some  Hebrew  term,  signifying  idol, 
pagan  deity,   apparition,    or    what    some   render 
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satyr.  What  the  precise  idea  of  the  demons,  to 
whom  possessions  were  ascribed,  then  was,  it 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  us,  with  any 
certainty,  to  affirm  ;  but  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  words,  Sia^oXos  and  Saifioviov,  are  not  once 
confounded,  though  the  first  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  upwards  of  thirty  times,  and  the 
second  about  sixty  ;  they  can,  by  no  just  rule  of 
interpretation,  be  rendered  by  the  same  term. 
Possessions  are  never  attributed  to  the  being 
termed  *o  dia^oXos.  Nor  are  his  authority  and 
dominion  ever  ascribed  to  daifiovia  :  nay,  when 
the  discriminating  appellations  of  the  devil  are 
occasionally  mentioned,  daifioviov  is  never  given 
as  one.  Thus  he  is  called  not  only  'o  Sia^okos, 
but  *o  Ttovrjgos,  'o  nsiga^av,  '^o  avTiSixos,  'o  aaxavas, 
'o  Sgaxav  "o  fisyas,  *o  otpis,  '^o  TzaXaios,  *o  ag^av 
Tov  xocffiov  TOVTOv,  '^o  ag^ov  irfs  s^ovaias  xov  asgos, 
and  'o  ^f  OS  tov  aiavos  tovtov,  that  is,  the  devil,  the 
evil  one,  the  tempter,  the  adversary  (this  last  word 
answers  both  to  'o  avTidixos  and  'o  aaravas,  which 
cannot  be  translated  differently,)  the  great  dragon, 
the  old  serpent,  the  prince  of  this  ivorld,  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  the  god  of  this  ivorld. 
But  there  is  no  such  being  as  to  Saifioviov,  the 
appellation  Saifioviov  being  common  to  multitudes, 
whilst  the  other  is  always  represented  as  a  singu- 
lar being,  the  only  one  of  his  kind.  Not  that  the 
Jewish  notion  of  the  devil,  had  any  resemblance 
to  what  the  Persians  first,  and  the  Manicheans 
afterwards,  called  the  evil  principle,  which  they 
made  in  some  sort  co-ordinate  with  God,  and  the 
first  source  of  all  evil,  as  the  other  is  of  good. 
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For  the  devil,  in  the  Jewish  system,  was  a  crea- 
ture, as  much  as  any  other  being  in  the  universe, 
and  as  liable  to  be  controlled  by  omnipotence, 
an  attribute  which  they  ascribed  to  God  alone. 
But  still  the  devil  is  spoken  of  as  only  one  ;  and 
other  beings,  however  bad,  are  never  confounded 
with  him. 

§  9.  I  KNOW  but  two  passages  of  the  history, 
that  have  the  appearance  of  exceptions  from  this 
remark.     One  is,  that  wherein  our  Lord,  when 
accused  of  casting  out  demons  by  the  prince  of 
demons,    says    in    return,    How    can   Satan  cast 
out  Satan  ^^  ?  there  is  no  doubt  that  'o  Za.xa.va<i 
and  *o  Jia^olos  are  the  same.     Here  then,  say 
the  objectors,  the  former  of  these  names  is  ap- 
plied to  Saifiovia,  which  seems  to  show  an  inter- 
community of  names.     Yet,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  this  term  Satan,  is  introduced  only  in  the 
way  of  illustration  by  similitude,  as  the  divisions 
in  kingdoms  and  families  also  are.     The  utmost 
that  can  be  deduced  from  such  an  example  is, 
that  they  are   malignant  beings   as   well   as  he, 
engaged  in  the  same  bad  cause,  and  perhaps  of 
the  number  of  those  called  his  angels,  and  made 
to  serve  as  his  instruments.     But  this  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  and  they  are  the  same.     The  other 
passage  is  in  Luke",  where  we  have  an  account 
of  the  cure  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  bowed 
down  for  eighteen  years.     She  is  said  to   have 

w  Mark,  iii.  23,  "  xiii.  1 1, 
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had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  ;  and  our  Lord  himself 
says  that  Satan  had  bound  her".  But  let  it  be 
observed,  first,  that  nothing  is  said  that  implies 
possession.  She  is  not  called  SaLfiovi^ofievrf,  a 
demoniac.  Our  Saviour  is  not  said  to  dispossess 
the  demon,  but  to  loose  her  from  her  infirmity  : 
secondly,  that  it  is  a  common  idiom  among  the 
Jews,  to  put  spirit  before  any  quality  ascribed  to 
a  person,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  mental  or 
corporeal.  Thus  the  spirit  of  fear,  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  the  spirit  of  slumber,  the  spirit  of  jeal- 
ousy, are  used  to  express  habitual  fear,  &c.  : 
thirdly,  that  the  ascribing  of  her  disease  to  Satan, 
does  not  imply  possession.  The  former  is  fre- 
quent, even  where  there  is  no  insinuation  of  the 
latter.  All  the  diseased  whom  our  Lord  healed, 
are  said  to  have  been  oppressed  by  the  devil,  vtco 
xov  Sia^oXov^^.  All  Job's  afflictions  are  ascribed 
to  Satan  as  the  cause  ",  yet  Job  is  no  where  repre- 
sented as  a  demoniac. 

§  10.  A  LATE  learned  and  ingenious  author*^  has 
written  an  elaborate  dissertation  to  evince,  that 
there  was  no  real  possession  in  the  demoniacs 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  ;  but  that  the  style  there 
employed  was  adopted,  merely  in  conformity  to 
popular  prejudices,  and  used  of  a  natural  disease. 
His  hypothesis  is,  by  no  means,  necessary  for 
supporting  the    distinction    which    I   have   been 

»2  Mark,  xiii.  16.  ^^  Acts,  x.  38. 

1"*  Job,  i.  and  ii.  J»  Dr.  Farmer. 


<» 
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illustrating,  and  which  is  founded  purely  on  scrip- 
tural usage.  Concerning  his  doctrine,  I  shall  only 
say,  in  passing,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  more  to 
urge  from  sacred  writ,  in  favour  of  the  common 
opinion,  than  the  name  daLfxovi^ofisvos,  or  even  the 
phrases  dai^oviov  s^siv,  sx^aXXsiv,  &c.  I  should 
have  thought  his  explanation  at  least  not  improba- 
ble. But  when  I  find  mention  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  demons,  in  particular  possessions,  their 
actions  expressly  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
man  possessed,  conversations  held  by  the  former, 
about  the  disposal  of  them,  after  their  expulsion, 
and  accounts  given  how  they  were  actually  dis- 
posed of;  when  I  find  desires  and  passions  as- 
cribed peculiarly  to  them,  and  similitudes  taken 
from  the  conduct  which  they  usually  observe  ; 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deny  their  existence, 
without  admitting  that  the  sacred  historians  were, 
either  deceived  themselves,  in  regard  to  them,  or 
intended  to  deceive  their  readers.  Nay,  if  they 
were  faithful  historians,  this  reflection,  I  am  afraid, 
will  strike  still  deeper  ^^     But  this  only  by  the 

IS  The  following  observation  from  the  judicious  Mr.  Jortin's 
excellent  remarks  on  ecclesiastical  history,  appears  to  me  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  judgment  I  have  given »,  "  In  the 
"  New  Testament,  where  any  circumstances  are  added  concern- 
"  ing  the  demoniacs,  they  are  generally  such  as  shew  that  there 
"  was  something  preternatural  in  the  distemper ;  for  these  dis- 
"  ordered  persons  agreed  in  one  story,  and  paid  homage  to 
"  Christ  and  to  his  Apostles,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
"  madmen,  of  whom  some  would  have  worshipped,  and  others 

»  2d  Edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  10. 
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wa}^  To  enter  farther  into  the  question  here, 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose.  The  reader  of 
Dr.  Farmer's  performance,  which  is  written  very 
plausibly,  will  judge  for  himself. 


§11.  I  OBSERVE  further  that,  though  we  cannot 
discover,  with  certainty,  from  all  that  is  said 
in  the  Gospel  concerning  possession,  whether  the 
demons  were  conceived  to  be  the  ghosts  of  wick- 
ed men.  deceased,  or  lapsed  angels,  or  (as  was  the 
opinion  of  some  early  Christian  writers  ^^)  the 
mongrel  breed  of  certain  angels  (whom  they  un- 
derstood by  the  sons  of  God  mentioned  in  Gene- 
sis ^^,)  and  of  the  daughters  of  men :  it  is  plain 
they  were  conceived  to  be  malignant  spirits. 
They  are  exhibited  as  the  causes  of  the  most 
direful  calamities  to  the  unhappy  persons  whom 
they  possess,  dumbness,  deafness,  madness,  palsy, 
epilepsy,  and  the  like.  The  descriptive  titles 
given  them,  always  denote  some  ill  quality  or^ 
other.  Most  frequently  they  are  called  Tivevfiata 
a-Kad-agxa,  unclean  spirits,,  sometimes  Ttvsvfiaia 
TiovTfga,  malign  spirits.  They  are  represented  as 
conscious  that  they  are  doomed  to  misery  and 
torments,  though  their  punishment  be  for  a  while 
suspended.  Art  thou  come  hither,  ^aaaviaai 
'Tffias,  to  torment  us  before  the  time  "  ? 


"  would  have  reviled  Christ,  according'  to  the  various  humour 
"  and  behaviour  observable  in  such  persons." 

17  Just.  M.  Apol.  i.         18  yi.  2.         19  Matth.  viii.  29. 
VOL.  I.  40 
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§  12.  But,  though  this  is  the  character  of  those 
demons  who  were  dislodged  by  our  Lord,  out  of 
the  bodies  of  men  and  women  possessed  by  them  ; 
it  does  not  follow,  that  the  word  demon  always 
conveys  this  bad  sense,  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  having  been  a  word  much  in  use 
among  the  heathen,  from  whom  the  Hellenist 
Jews  first  borrowed  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
that,  when  it  is  used  in  speaking  of  pagans,  their 
customs,  worship  and  opinions ;  more  especially 
when  pagans  are  represented  as  employing  the 
term,  the  sense  should  be  that  which  is  conforma- 
ble, or  nearly  so,  to  classical  use.  Now,  in  clas- 
sical use,  the  word  signified  a  divine  being, 
though  not  in  the  highest  order  of  their  divinities, 
and  therefore  supposed  not  eqivalent  to  6>fos,  but 
superior  to  human,  and  consequently,  by  the  max- 
ims of  their  theology,  a  proper  object  of  adoration. 
"  All  demons,"  says  Plato,  "  are  an  intermediate 
"  order  between  God  and  mortals  ^°."  But  though 
they  commonly  used  the  term  in  a  good  sense, 
they  did  not  so  always.  They  had  evil  demons  as 
well  as  good.  Juxta  usurpatam,  says  Calcidius, 
penes  Grcecos  loquendi  consuetudinem,  tarn  sancti 
sunt  dcemones  quam  profesti  et  infidi.  But  when 
no  bad  quality  is  ascribed  to  the  demon  or  demons 
spoken  of,  and  nothing  affirmed  that  implies  it,  the 
acceptation  of  the  term,  in  pagan  writers,  is  gene- 
rally favourable.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  de- 
mon of  Socrates  }  ^ 

20  IJav  TO  6aificvior  luva'iv  gtfrt  'Oeov  re  xccc  ■^i.7;z:ov.      Sym- 
pos. 
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§  13.  In  this  way,  the  word  is  to  be  understood, 
in  the  only  passage  of  the  Acts  where  it  occurs  ^^ : 
'Oi  8e,  Ssvoiv  Sai^oviav  Soxsi  xaxayyeksvs  sivai. 
Others  said,  he  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods.  So  our  translators  render  it.  The 
reason  of  this  verdict  is  added,  because  he  preached 
to  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  zov  h^oow  xat 
TT^v  AvadxaCLv.  They  supposed  the  former  to  be 
a  male,  and  the  latter  a  female  divinity ;  for  it  was 
customary  with  them  to  deify  abstract  qualities, 
making  them  either  gods  or  goddesses,  as  suited 
the  gender  of  the  name.  This,  if  I  remember 
right,  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  Saifiovia  is  not  rendered  devils,  but  gods.. 
If  our  translators  had  adhered  to  their  method  of 
rendering  this  word  in  every  other  instance,  and 
said.  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
devils,  they  would  have  grossly  perverted  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  Now,  this  may  suggest  a 
suspicion  of  the  impropriety  of  this  version  of  the 
word  any  where,  but  especially  where  it  relates 
to  the  objects  of  worship  among  the  pagans,  with 
whom  the  term,  when  unaccompanied  with  a  bad 
epithet,  or  any  thing  in  the  context  that  fixes  the 
application  to  evil  spirits,  was  always  employed 
in  a  good  sense. 

§  14.  There  is  a  famous  passage  to  this  puipose 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ^^  on  which  I 
shall  lay  before   the  reader  a  few  observations, 

Si  Acts,  xvii.  18,  22  J  Cor.  x.  20,  21 
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'^  &vtt  xa  idvrf,  8aifioviois  &vh,  xai  ov  ©so'  ov  d-s- 
A«  Ss  vfias  ocoivavovs  xav  daifioviav  yivsad-ai.  Ov 
Svvaa&s  Ttoxygiov  Kvgiov  tzivhv  xai  Ttoxi^giofi  Sdi- 
fioviov  ov  dvvaad's  xgaitstrfs  Kvdiov  fiixs/tiv^  xat 
Tgaitst^s  Saifjioviav.  In  the  English  Bible  thus 
rendered,  The  things  lohich  the  Gentiles  sacrifice^ 
they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God ;  and  I 
would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship  with 
devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and 
the  cup  of  devils :  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the 
Lord^s  table  and  the  table  of  devils.  Passing  the 
impropriety,  so  often  observed  above,  of  represent- 
ing a  name  as  common  to  many,  which  Scripture 
has  invariably  appropriated  to  one  ;  the  sentiment 
itself  expressed  by  our  translators,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles sacrifice  to  devils,  is  not  just,  whether  we 
consider  the  thing  abstractly,  or  in  relation  to  the 
intention,  of  the  worshippers. 

Considered  abstractly,  the  pagan  worship  and 
sacrifices  were  not  offered  to  God,  whom  they 
knew  not,  and  to  whose  character  and  attributes 
there  was  nothing  in  the  popular  creed  (I  speak 
not  of  philosophers)  that  bore  the  least  affinity. 
But,  as  little  were  they  offered  to  that  being, 
whom  Christians  and  Jews  call  the  devil  or  Satan, 
with  whose  character  or  history  they  were  equally 
unacquainted.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  the 
characters  of  their  deities  were  so  bad,  that  they 
partook  more  of  the  diabolical  nature  than  of  the 
divine.  For  this  does  not  hold  universally.  Pa- 
gan nations  sometimes  deified  men  who  had  been 
their  benefactors.  Osiris  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  plough,  and  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught 
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the  Egyptians  husbandry.  Though  not,  on  that 
account,  entitled  to  adoration,  yet  surely  not  de- 
serving to  be  looked  on  as  the  devil  or  enemy 
of  mankind.  But  admitting  it  to  be  true,  as  it 
doubtless  is,  that  the  characters  of  their  gods 
were  often  such  as  to  resemble  the  devilish  nature 
more  than  the  divine ;  evil  spirits  are  not  under- 
stood as  excluded  from  the  import  of  the  term 
Saifiovia.  As  little,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  that 
term  to  be  confined  to  such.  The  proper  notion  is, 
beings,  in  respect  of  power,  (whatever  be  their  other 
qualities)  superior  to  human,  but  inferior  to  that 
which  we  Christians  comprehend  under  the  term 
divine.  For  this  reason,  even  the  higher  orders  of 
the  heathen  divinities,  those  whom  they  styled 
Dii  majorum  gentium,  are  included  in  the  Apos- 
tle's declaration.  For,  though  they,  more  rarely, 
applied  to  such  the  terms  Saifjiav  and  diafioviov, 
the  power  ascribed  to  them,  by  their  votaries, 
was  infinitely  short  of  omnipotence,  as  indeed 
all  their  other  attributes  were  short  of  the  divine 
perfections.  Paul  acknowledged  no  God  but  one, 
of  whom  the  Gentiles  were  ignorant,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  they  could  not  offer  sacrifice.  All 
beings  of  a  subordinate  nature,  however  much 
they  might  be  accounted  superior  to  us,  he  classes 
under  the  same  general  name.  *  But  can  Jupiter 
'  himself  be  included  in  this  description,  Jupiter 
'  to  whom  almighty  power  and  supreme  dominion 

*  are  attributed,  and  who  is  styled  by  the  poets, 
'  The  father  of  gods  and  men,  the  greatest  and 

*  best  of  beings  P  The  attributes  sometimes 
given  to  Jupiter,  must  be   considered   as  words 
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merely  complimental  and  adulatory ;  they  being 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the   accounts  which  the 
same    persons   give   of    his   origin    and    history. 
They   are    like    the    titles    with   which   earthly 
potentates   are  saluted  by   their   flatterers,  when 
styled  fathers  of  their  country,  absolute  lords  of 
earth  and  ocean.     De  la  Motte's  reply  to  Madam 
Dacier^^  is  here  very  apposite  :   "  What !    Could 
"  Homer  seriously  believe  Jupiter  to  be  the  crea- 
"  tor  of  gods   and  men }     Could  he   think   him 
"  the  father  of  his  own  father  Saturn,  whom  he 
"  drove  out  of  heaven,  or  of  Juno  his  sister,  and 
"  his  wife ;  of  Neptune  and  Pluto  his  brothers,  or 
"  of  the  nymphs,  who  had  the  charge  of  him  in 
"  his  childhood ;  or  of  the  giants   who  made  war 
"  upon  him,  and  would  have  dethroned  him  if  they 
"  had  been  then  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.'* 
"  How  well  his  actions  justify  the  Latin  epithets, 
"  optimus,  maximus,  so  often  given  him,  all  the 
"  world  knows."     Jupiter  has,  therefore,  no  right 
to  be  held  an  exception,  but  is,  with   strict  pro- 
priety, comprehended  in  the  name    daifiovia    at- 
tributed, by  the  Apostle,  to  all  the  heathen  gods. 
But  Saifioviov,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  thing,  and 
'o  8ia^oXog  is  another.      Now,  if  a  supposed  re- 
semblance, in  disposition,  between  the    heathen 
gods  and  the  devil,  were  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  what  is  affirmed  in  the  common  version ;  any 
vicious  person  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  his- 
tory, such  as  Cain,  Ham,  Jezebel,  in  whom  one 

^  De  la  Critique  ;  seconde  partie.     Des  Dieux. 
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mi^ht  fancy  a  likeness  in  character  or  actions  to 
some  divinities  of  the  heathen,  might,  with  equal 
propriety  as  the  devil,  be  called  the  objects  of 
their  adoration. 


§  15.  There  are  two  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, one  in  the  Pentateuch  ^^  the  other  in  the 
Psalms  ^^  to  which,  particularly  the  first,  the  Apos- 
tle had  doubtless  an  allusion.  In  both,  the  term 
used  by  the  Septuagint  is  daifiovia :  the  Hebrew 
term  is  not  the  same  in  both  places,  but  in  neither 
is  it  a  word  which  is  ever  translated  SiajSo-^os,  by 
the  Seventy.  In  the  Psalm  referred  to,  the  term 
in  the  original,  is  that  which  is  commonly  render- 
ed idols.  Now,  in  regard  to  idols,  the  Apostle  had 
said  in  the  same  Epistle  ^^  that  an  idol  is  nothing 
in  the  world ;  in  other  words,  is  the  representa- 
tion of  no  real  existence  in  the  universe,  though  it 
may  be  the  representation  of  an  imaginary  being.  It 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  and  Saturn, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  heathen  gods,  as  delineated 
by  the  poets  and  mythologists,  are  nonentities, 
the  mere  creatures  of  imagination.  Now,  if  an 
idol  represent  no  real  being,  it  does  not  represent 
the  devil,  whose  existence  is,  on  the  Christian 
hypothesis,  beyond  a  question.  But,  I  am  aware 
of  the  objection  that,  if  idols  represent  no  real 
beings,  they  either  do  not  represent  demons,  or 
demons  are  not  real  beings.  I  answer,  it  is  true, 
that  no  individual  demons,  actually  existing,  are 


2<Deut.  xxxii.  17.         25  Psai.  xcvi.  5.         ^^  1  Cor.  Tiii.  4. 
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properly  represented  by  their  idols;  neverthe- 
less, these  may,  with  strict  justice,  be  said  to 
represent  the  genus  or  kind,  that  is,  beings  inter- 
mediate between  God  and  man,  less  than  the 
former,  greater  than  the  latter.  For  to  all  who 
come  under  this  description,  real  or  imaginary, 
good  or  bad,  the  name  demons  is  promiscuously 
given.  The  reality  of  such  intermediate  orders  of 
beings,  revelation  every  where  supposes,  and 
rational  theism  does  not  contradict.  Now,  it  is  to 
the  kind  expressed  in  the  definition  now  given, 
that  the  pagan  deities  are  represented  as  corres- 
ponding, and  not  individually,  to  particular  demons 
actually  existing.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the 
Gentiles  sacrifice  to  demons^  is  no  more  than  to 
say,  that  they  sacrifice  to  beings  which,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  we  perceive,  from  their  own  ac- 
counts of  them,  to  be  below  the  supreme.  "  What 
"  are  men  ?"  says  a  dialogist  in  Lucian  ^^.  The 
answer  is,  "  Mortal  gods.  What  are  gods  }  Im-r 
"  mortal  men."  In  fact,  immortality  was  almost  the 
only  distinction  between  them. 

§  16.  This  leads  directly  to  the  examination  of 
the  justness  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  Getitiles 
sacrijice  to  devils^  in  the  second  view"  of  it  that 
was  suggested,  or  considered  in  relation  to  the 
ideas  and  intentions  of  the  worshippers  themselves, 
to  .which  alone,  in  my  apprehension,  the  Apostle 
here  alludes.     First  then,  we  may  justly  say,  that 

'■^  Vitarum  audio.     Tt  dai  'oc  cctOqcotioi  ;  ■OaoL  Ovr,T0i'  re  oat 
6c  %)£0i ;  av^QiOTiOL  aOaratoc. 
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their  sacrifices  were  not  offered  to  God ;  for,  hoM'- 
ever  much  they  might  use  the  name  of  God,  the 
intention  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  name,  but  by 
the  meaning  affixed  to  it.  Now,  such  a  being  as 
the  eternal,  unoriginated,  immutable.  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  world,  they  had  not  in  all  their  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  did  not  adore.  For  this  reason, 
they  are  not  unjustly  termed,  by  the  same  Apostle, 
a&eoi,  atheists  ^^,  without  God,  that  is,  without 
the  knowledge,  and,  consequently,  the  belief  and 
worship,  of  him  who  alone  is  God.  But  their  sac- 
rifices and  devotions  were  presented  to  beings,  to 
whom  they  themselves  ascribed  a  character  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  what  we  know  to  belong  to  the 
true  God,  of  whom  they  were  ignorant. 

A  late  philosopher,  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  partiality  to  the  sentiments  of  an  Apostle,  or  of 
the  weakness  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
has,  nevertheless,  in  this  instance,  adopted  the 
ideas  of  the  sacred  author,  and  has  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  the  pagans  ^^  a  kind  of  superstitious 
atheists,  ivho  acknowledged  no  being  that  corres- 
ponds to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  Besides,  a  great  part 
of  the  heathen  worship  was  confessedly  paid  to 
the  ghosts  of  departed  heroes,  of  conquerors,  and 
potentates,  and  of  the  inventors  of  arts,  whom 
popular  superstition,  after  disguising  their  history 
with  fables  and  absurdities,  had  blindly  deified. 
Now,  to  all  such  beings,  they  themselves,  as  well 
as  the   Jews,  assigned  the  name   daifiovia.    Fur- 

^8  Eph.  ii.  12.         29  Natural  History  of  Religion,  Sect.  IV. 
VOL.   I.  41 
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ther,  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  the  Apostle  is 
not  writing  here  to  Hebrews,  but  to  Greeks ;  and 
that  he  himself,  being  a  native  of  a  Grecian  city, 
knew  perfectly  the  sense  that  was  affixed  by 
them  to  the  word  8aifiovia.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
intended  to  suggest,  that  they  were  all  malignant 
beings  to  whom  their  devotions  were  addressed, 
he  would  never  have  used  the  general  term, 
which  he  knew  they  commonly  understood  in  a 
more  favourable  sense.  In  that  case,  he  would 
have  said  xaxoSaifxaai  d'vsi^  or  something  equiva- 
lent. 

§  17.  However  much,  therefore,  the  gentiles 
might  have  disputed  the  truth  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Apostle's  assertion,  that  they  did  not 
offer  sacrifice  to  God,  because  they  were  not 
sensible  of  their  own  ignorance,  on  this  article ; 
the  latter  part  of  the  assertion  they  would  have 
readily  admitted,  that  they  sacrificed  to  demons, 
such  as  the  spirits  of  heroes  and  heroines  de- 
ceased, and  other  beings  conceived  superior  to 
mere  mortals.  This  charge  they  themselves 
would  not  have  pretended  to  be  either  injurious 
or  untrue.  The  very  passage  formerly  quoted 
from  the  Acts,  where  they  call  Jesus  and  the  res- 
urrection strange  demons,  ^eva  Soiifiovia,  shews, 
that  there  were  knoion  demons,  yvagifia  Satfiovia, 
to  whose  service  they  were  accustomed.  We 
cannot  worship  whom  we  do  not  mean  to  worship. 
There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  ideas.  They 
could,  therefore,  no  more  be  said  to  have  worship- 
ped the   devil,   as   we   Christians   understand  the 
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term,  than  the}^  could  be  said  to  have  worshipped 
the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand,  because  they  had 
no  more  conception  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
However  much  it  may  be  in  the  spirit  of  theo- 
logical controvertists,  to  use  amplifications  irrecon- 
cilable with  truth  and  justice,  in  order  to  render 
an  adversary  odious ;  this  manner  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  penmen.  Some  appearances 
of  the  polemic  temper  there  are  in  most  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  will  be  found  to 
spring  entirely  from  translators.  The  popular 
doctrine  has  indeed  been  adopted  by  Milton,  and 
greatly  embellished  in  his  incomparable  poem. 
But  it  is  not  from  the  fictions  of  poets  that  we 
must  draw  the  principles  of  religion. 

§  18.  I  MUST  likewise  own  that,  w^hen,  in  the 
passage  to  the  Corinthians  under  examination,  we 
render  8aii.iovia  demons,  we  still  express  the  senti- 
ment more  harshly  than  it  is  in  the  original,  be- 
cause the  word  whs  commonly  then  used  in  a 
good  sense,  not,  as  we  Christians  use  it  at  present, 
invariably  in  a  bad  sense.  One  way,  however, 
of  restoring  it  to  its  proper  import,  is  to  preserve 
sacredly  the  distinction,  which  holy  writ  so  plainly 
authorizes,  and  never  to  confoiuid  terms  as  sy- 
nonymous, which  are  there  never  confounded. 

§  19.  The  above  observations  may  serve  also 
to  illustrate  a  noted  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  ^° : 

3''  Rev.  ix.  20. 
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The  rest  of  the  men  which  were  not  killed  by  these 
plagues^   yet  repented  not   of  the  ivorks  of  their 
hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  devils,  Saifio- 
via,  and  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brass,  and 
stone,  and  of  icood,  which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear, 
nor  walk.     It  is  equally  manifest  here,  as  in  the 
former  example,  that   the  word  rendered  devils, 
ought  to  have  been  demons ;  nor  is  it  less  mani- 
fest, that  every  being  who  is  not  the  one  true  God, 
however   much  conceived  to   be   superior    to  us, 
whether  good  or  bad,  hero  or  heroine,  demigod  or 
demigoddess,   angel    or  departed   spirit,  saint   or 
sinner,  real  or  imaginary,  is  in  the  class  comprized 
under  the  name  demons.      And  the   worship   of 
them  is  as  much  demonolatry  (if  you  will  admit 
the  word)  as  the   worship  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Minerva.     This  may  serve  to  show,  of  how  much 
consequence  it  is  to  attend,  with  accuracy,  to  the 
differences  to  be  found  in  the  application  of  words. 
It  is  only  thereby  that  we  can  learn  their  exact  im- 
port, and  be  qualified  to  judge,  both  of  the  subject, 
and  of  the  completion,  of  scriptural  prophecies. 
As  to  the  worship  of  the  devil  tov  Sia[ioXov,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that,  in  Scripture,  no  pagans 
are   charged  with  it ;    and  as  to  the  worship  tov 
$aLiiovLav,  beings  subordinate  to  the  supreme,  it 
may  be  considered  how  far  we  can,  with  justice, 
say  that   the    pagans   are   peculiarly  chargeable. 
It  will  deserve  to  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
the    only   difference    between    demonolatry    and 
idolatry  appears  to  be,  that  the  first  regards  the 
object  of  worship,   the   second  the  mode.     The 
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former  is  a  violation  of  the  first  commandment,  the 
latter  of  the  second.  The  connection,  however, 
is  so  intimate  between  them,  that  they  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  found  separate. 

§  20.  There  are  only  two  other  passages 
wherein  the  word  Saifiovta  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  both  which  there  is  some  difficulty. 
One  is,  where  Paul  warns  Timothy  ^^  of  those 
who  would  make  a  defection  from  the  faith,  giv- 
ing heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 
devils,  diSaaxaXiaig  SaLfioviav,  doctrines  of  de- 
mons. It  is  hard  to  say,  whether,  by  this  phrase, 
we  are  to  understand  doctrines  suggested  by  de- 
mons, or  doctrines  concerning  demons.  The 
form  of  expression  will  support  either  meaning. 
If  the  lirst,  the  word  demons  is  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  for  ghosts,  or  other  spirits  of  a  malignant 
character,  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
in  the  Gospels,  where  an  agency  on  human  beings 
is  ascribed  to  them.  The  connection  of  the 
words,  doctrines  of  demons,  witli  seducing  spirits, 
immediately  preceding,  gives  some  plausibility  to 
this  interpretation.  If  the  second,  there  is  rea- 
son to  think,  that  it  is  used  more  extensively,  for 
all  those  beings,  inferior  to  God,  who  are  made 
objects  of  adoration.  In  this  case,  the  Avords 
foretel  either  a  total  apostacy  from  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel,  to  heathen  demonology,  commonly 
called  mythology,  or  a  defection  from  the  purity 
of  its  doctrine,  by  admitting   an   unnatural   mix- 

31  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 
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ture  of  heathenish  absurdities.  That  this  is 
his  meaning,  is  rendered  not  improbable,  by  its 
being  connected  with  other  corruptions  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  also  introduced  some  ages 
after  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  implied 
in  the  words,  forbidding  to  marry^  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meats,  ^t.  But  with 
respect  to  this  question,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide. 

§  21.  The  other  passage  is  in  the  Epistle  of 
James  ^*.  The  whole  verse  in  the  common  ver- 
sion runs  thus  :  Thou  believcst  that  there  is  one 
God  ;  thou  dost  ivell :  the  devils  also  believe  and 
tremble  :  xa  Saifiovia,  the  demons.  That  the 
Apostle  here  means  the  spirits  of  wicked  men 
deceased,  which  (in  Jewish  use,  as  we  learn 
from  Josephus)  were  commonly  styled  demons, 
there  is  no  reason  to  question.  The  only  points 
of  which  their  belief  is  asserted,  are  the  being 
and  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  The  epithet  Bat- 
fjLovLaSijs  is  according!}"  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  this 
Epistle  ^^,  where  that  wisdom  which  produceth 
envy  and  contention,  is  styled  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish,  dai^oviaSr^s,  demonian. 

§  22.  The  only  other  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, connected  with  Saifxcjv,  are  dsiaidai^av  and 
3siaL8aifiovia.  Each  occurs  only  once.  The  for- 
mer is  rendered,  by  our  translators,  superstitious, 
the  latter  superstition.     Neither  of  them  is  found 

'2  James,  ii.  19.  '*  Hi.  15. 
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in  the  Septuaj^int,  or  the  Apocrypha,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  We  may  readily  believe,  that  the 
Jews,  in  speaking  of  their  own  religion,  would 
avoid  the  use  of  terms  bearing  so  manifest  an 
allusion  to  a  species  of  worship  which  it  con- 
demns. The  only  place  where  the  term  SsKJiSat- 
fitov  occurs,  is  Paul's  speech  in  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens.  It  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Athenians, 
who  where  pagans.  AvSgas  Adrivaioi^  says  he, 
xara  Travra  "as  Ssiai3at^ovssT£govg  ^vfias  ^eogta^* ; 
in  the  common  version.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious. 
The  English  expression  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
harsher  than  the  Greek.  As  the  word  no  where 
else  occurs  in  the  sacred  writings,  our  only  rule 
for  ascertaining  its  import  is  the  classical  appli- 
cation. Besides,  the  Apostle,  being  a  native  of  a 
Grecian  city,  well  knew  in  what  sense  his  hearers 
would  understand  the  term.  If,  then,  he  spoke 
to  be  understood,  we  must  suppose  that  he  em- 
ployed his  words  according  to  their  current  value 
in  the  place.  Now,  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  classical 
use,  Ssiaidaifiov  has  not  a  bad  meaning,  unless 
there  be  something  in  the  context  that  leads  us  to 
an  unfavourable  interpretation.  Aui  Ss  8siat$at- 
[lav  7fv  ;  He  was  always  a  religious  man,  says 
Xenophon  of  Agesilaus,  when  he  is  plainly  com- 
mending him.  Favorinus  explains  the  word  by 
o  £v(f€^r^s,  pious  ;  and  gives  svXa^eia  as  the  com- 

^*  Act?,  xvil.  22. 
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mon  import  of  SsicdSaifiovta,  which  he  resolves 
into  tpojios  0aov  ij  Sai^ovav,  the  fear  of  God,  or  of 
demons. 

Now,  it  has  been  shewn  that,  among  pagans,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  Saificov,  the  meaning 
was  favourable.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Seiaidai- 
fiav  was  also  susceptible  of  a  bad  meaning,  an- 
swering to  our  word  superstilious.  Further,  I 
readily  admit  that  the  Apostle  would  not  probably 
have  used  that  term  in  speaking  of  either  Jews 
or  Christians,  because  he  did  not  consider  the 
daifiovss  as  objects  of  their  veneration.  At  the 
same  time,  he  kneAV  that,  in  addressing  the  Athe- 
nians, he  employed  a  term  which  could  not  be 
offensive  to  them.  Indeed,  his  manner  of  intro- 
ducing his  subject,  shews  a  desire  of  softening  the 
disapprobation  which  his  words  imply,  and  from 
which  he  took  occasion  to  expound  the  principles 
of  a  more  sublime  theology.  The  Athenians  glo- 
ried in  the  character  of  being  more  religious, 
SeicfLSaifiovecdsgoi,  than  any  other  Grecian  state. 
Paul's  concession  of  this  point  in  their  favour, 
would  rather  gratify  than  offend  them,  and  would 
serve  to  alleviate  the  censure  of  carrying  their 
religion  to  excess.  Every  thing,  in  the  turn  of  his 
expression,  shews  that  it  was  his  intention  to  tell 
them,  in  the  mildest  terms,  what  he  found  cen- 
surable in  their  devotion,  and  thence  to  take  occa- 
sion of  preaching  to  them  the  only  true  God.  Ac- 
cordinglj ,  he  employed  a  word,  which  he  knew  no 
pagan  could  take  amiss  ;  and  to  denote  the  excess 
with  w^hich  he  thought  them  chargeable,  he  chose 
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to  use  the  comparative  degree,  which  was  the 
gentlest  manner  of  doing  it.  Nay,  he  even  abates 
the  import  of  the  comparative,  by  the  particle 
as.  Beza  has  properly  rendered  the  expression, 
quasi  religiosiores.  The  version,  too  superstitious^ 
not  only  deviates  from  the  intention  of  the  speak- 
er, but  includes  a  gross  impropriety,  as  it  implies 
that  it  is  right  to  be  superstitious  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  that  the  error  lies  in  exceeding  that 
degree  :  whereas,  in  the  universal  acipeptation  of 
the  English  term,  all  superstition  is  excess,  and 
therefore  faulty. 

As  to  the  noun  SovicdSaifioviaj  in  the  only 
place  of  Scripture  where  it  occurs,  it  is  mention- 
ed as  used  by  a  heathen,  in  relation  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Festus,  the  president,  when  he  ac- 
quainted king  Agrippa  concerning  Paul,  at  that 
time  his  prisoner,  says  that  he  found  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  him,  by  his  countrymen,  not 
to  be  such  as  he  had  expected,  but  to  consist  in 
trfTtffiaia  xiva  negi  tt^s.  iSias  8eiai8aijjiovias,  in  the 
English  translation,  certain  questions  of  their  oion 
superstition^^.  It  was  not  unlike  a  Roman  magis- 
trate to  call  the  Jewish  religion  superstition.  That 
the  Gentiles  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  con- 
temptuously, is  notorious.  But  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  Festus  was  then  addressing  his 
discourse  to  king  Agrippa,  who  had  come  to  Ce- 
sarea  to  congratulate  him,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
a  Jew,  and  to  whom  it  appears,  from  the  whole  of 
the  story,  that  Festus  meant  to  show  the  utmost 

'^  Acts,  XXV.   19. 
VOL,    L  42 
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civility.  It  cannot  then  be  imagined,  that  he  would 
intentionally  affront  a  visitant  of  his  rank,  the 
very  purpose  of  whose  visit  had  been  to  do  him 
honour  on  his  promotion.  That  the  ordinary  im- 
port of  the  term  Avas  favourable,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the  re- 
ligious service  performed  by  the  high-priest,  at 
which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  obliged  to  be 
present,  adds,  Tavxa  S'sTtgaTTEv,  a^cc  fisv  sls  deitJi- 
Sai^wviav  xai  d-eoq)iXt^  [iiov  xov  (iaaiXsa  tcqotqb- 
Ttofiivog^^.  "  These  things  he  did  to  excite  the 
"  king  to  a  devout  and  pious  life."  The  word, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  been  rendered  religion, 
according  to  its  primitive  and  most  usual  accepta- 
tion among  the  Greeks. 

Bishop  Pearce  is,  for  aught  I  know,  singular 
in  thinking  that  t7^s  i^ias  deiaiSaifiovias  ought  to 
be  translated  of  a  private  superstition,  meaning 
the  Christian  doctrine  taught  by  Paul.  But  of 
this  version  the  words  are  evidently  not  suscep- 
tible ;  the  only  authority  alleged  is  Peter,  who 
says%  7ta6a  Ttgotprfzeia  ygatpris  iSias  STtiXvasas  ov 
yivsrat,  in  the  common  translation,  Jfo  prophecy 
of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpreta- 
tion. Admitting  that  this  is  a  'just  expression  of 
the  sense  of  that  passage,  the  cases  are  not  paral- 
lel. \Blos  has  there  no  article.  If  the  import  of 
iBios  in  the  other  place  were  private,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  must  not  be  a  but  the  private 
superstition,  or  the  private  religion.  Had  we  any 
evidence  that  this  designation  had  been  given  to 

'6  Lib.  i.  37  2  Peter,  i.  20. 
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Christianit}^  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  there 
might  be  some  plausibility  in  the  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  designation  ;  and  in- 
deed it  would  have  been  exceedingly  improper  as 
applied  to  a  doctrine,  which  was  preached  pub- 
licly every  where,  and  of  whose  ministers,  both 
Jews  and  Pagans  complained  that  the}^  turned  the 
world  upside  down.  There  are  few  words  in  the 
New  Testament  more  common  than  iSio?,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  wherein  it  is  accom- 
panied with  the  article,  that  can  be  rendered 
otherwise  than  his  own,  her  own,  or  their  oion. 

§  23.  So  much  for  the  distinction  uniformly 
observed  in  Scripture  between  the  words  StajioXos 
and  Saifioviov  ;  to  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  in 
the  ancient  Syriac  version,  these  names  are  always 
duly  distinguished.  The  words  employed  in  trans- 
lating one  of  them  are  never  used  in  rendering 
the  other ;  and  in  all  the  Latin  translations  I  have 
seen,  ancient  and  modern,  Popish  and  Protestant, 
this  distinction  is  carefully  observed.  It  is  ob- 
served also  in  Diodati's  Italian  version,  and  most 
of  the  late  French  versions.  -But  in  Luther's 
German  translation,  the  Geneva  French,  and  the 
common  English,  the  words  are  confounded  in  the 
manner  above  observed.  Some  of  the  later  En- 
glish translations  have  corrected  this  error,  and 
some  have  implicitly  followed  the  common  ver- 
sion. 
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PART  II. 

'Abri?  AND  FsEvva. 

The  next  example  I  shall  produce  of  words  in 
which,  though  commonly  translated  by  the  same 
English  term,  there  is  a  real  difference  of  signifi- 
cation, shall  be  a^j^s  and  ysevva, .  in  the  common 
version  rendered  hell.  That  ysivva  is  employed 
in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  the  place  of  fu- 
ture punishment  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  is  indisputable.  In  the  Old  Testament  we 
do  not  find  this  place  in  the  same  manner  men- 
tioned. Accordingly  the  word  ysiwa.  does  not 
occur  in  the  Septuagint.  It  is  not  a  Greek  word, 
and  consequently  not  to  be  found  in  the  Grecian 
classics.  It  is  originally  a  compound  of  the  two 
Hebrew  words  D^H  J<U  ge  hinnom,  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  of  which  we 
hear  first  in  the  Book  of  Joshua'^.  It  was  there 
that  the  cruel  sacrifices  of  children  were  made 
by  fire  to  Moloch,  the  Ammonitish  idoF^  The 
place  was  also  called  Tophet^^,  and  that,  as  is 
supposed,  from  the  noise  of  drums,  (Toph  signify- 
ing a  drum,)  a  noise  raised  on  purpose  to  drown 
the  cries  of  the  helpless  infants.  As  this  place 
was,  in  process  of  time,  considered  as  an  emblem 
of  hell,  or  the  place  of  torment  reserved  for  the 

38  Jos.  XV.  8.     It  is  rendered  by  the  70  Jos.  xviii.  16.  Fai-Ev- 
vo/x,  and  in  some  editions,  JTaievva,  hence  the  name  in  the  N-  Ti 
39  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6.  *^  2  Kings,  xxiii.  10. 
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punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state,  the 
name  Tophet  came  gradually  to  be  used  in  this 
sense,  and  at  length  to  be  confined  to  it.  This 
is  the  sense,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  which  gehenna, 
a  synonymous  term,  is  always  to  be  understood  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  it  occurs  just  twelve 
times.  In  ten  of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
in  the  other  two  the  expression  is  figurative  ;  but 
it  scarcely  will  admit  a  question,  that  the  figure 
is  taken  from  that  state  of  misery  which  awaits 
the  impenitent.  Thus  the  Pharisees  are  said  to 
make  the  proselyte,  whom  they  compass  sea  and 
land  to  gain,  twofold  more  a  child  of  hell,  itios 
^eevvTfS,  than  themselves ^^ ;  an  expression  both 
similar  in  form,  and  equivalent  in  signification,  to 
vios  Sia^okov,  son  of  the  devil^  and  mos  Ttfg 
artoXsias,  son  of  perdition.  In  the  other  passage 
an  unruly  tongue  is  said  to  be  set  on  fire  of  he  11^^, 
(pkoyitofisvrf  vjto  rys  yEevv-qs.  These  two  cannot 
be  considered  as  exceptions,  it  being  the  manifest 
intention  of  the  writers  in  both  to  draw  an  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  from  that  state  of  perfect 
wretchednesss. 

§  2.  As  to  the  word  aB-q?^  which  occurs  in  eleven 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  rendered 
hell  in  all,  except  one,  where  it  is  translated  grave, 
it  is  quite  common  in  classical  authors,  and  fre- 
quently used  by  the  Seventy,  in  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.     In   my  judgment,  it  ought 

■**  Matt,  xxiii.  13.  4S  James,  iii.  6. 
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never  in  Scripture  to  be  rendered  hell,  at  least  in 
the  sense  wherein  that  word  is  now  universally  un- 
derstood by  Christians.  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
corresponding  word  is  /INtJ^  sheol,  which  signifies 
the  state  of  the  dead  in  general,  without  regard  to 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  persons,  their  hap- 
piness or  misery.  In  translating  that  word,  the 
Seventy  have  almost  invariably  used  aSris.  This 
word  is  also  used  sometimes  in  rendering  the 
nearly  synonymous  words  or  phrases  "11^  bor,  and 
"Jin  *J!}X  abne  bor,  the  pit,  and  stones  of  the  pit, 
ri^O  7^  tsal  moth,  the  shades  of  death,  T^D^'^ 
dumeh,  silence.  The  state  is  always  represented 
under  those  figures  M'hich  suggest  something 
dreadful,  dark,  and  silent,  about  which  the  most 
prying  eye,  and  listening  ear,  can  acquire  no  infor- 
mation. The  term  a8ri?,  hades,  is  well  adapted  to 
express  this  idea.  It  was  written  anciently,  as  we 
learn  from  the  poets  (for  what  is  called  the  poetic, 
is  nothing  but  the  ancient  dialect,)  aSri?,  ab  a  pri- 
vativa  et  si8g>  video,  and  signifies  obscure,  hidden, 
invisible.  To  this  the  word  hell  in  its  primitive 
signification  perfectly  corresponded.  For,  at  first, 
it  denoted  only  what  was  secret  or  concealed. 
This  word  is  found  with  little  variation  of  form, 
and  precisely  in  the  same  meaning,  in  all  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects ^^ 

But  though  our  word  hell,  in  its  original  signifi- 
cation, was  more  adapted  to  express  the  sense  of 

•*3  See    Junius'    Gothic    Glossary,    subjoined    to    the  ■  Codex 
Argenteus,  on  the  word  hulyan. 
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dSrjs  than  of  yssvva,  it  is  not  so  now.  When  we 
speak  as  Christians,  we  always  express  by  it,  the 
place  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  the 
general  judgment,  as  opposed  to  heaven^  the  place 
of  the  reward  of  the  risrhteous.  It  is  true  that, 
in  translating  heathen  poets,  we  retain  the  old 
sense  of  the  world  hell,  whicli  answers  to  the 
Latin  orcus,  or  rather  wfernus,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  descent  of  iEneas,  or  of  Orpheus,  into  hclL 
Now  the  word  infernus,  in  Latin,  comprehends 
the  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  and  contains  both 
elysium  the  place  of  the  blessed,  and  tartarus  the 
abode  of  the  miserable.  The  term  inferi,  compre- 
hends all  the  inhabitants  good  and  bad,  happy  and 
wretched.  The  Latin  words  wfcrnus  and  wfcri 
bear  evident  traces  of  the  notion  that  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  souls  of  the  departed  is  under  ground. 
This  appears  also  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
both  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and  indeed  of  all  an- 
tiquity. How  far  the  ancient  practice  of  burying 
the  body  may  have  contributed  to  produce  this 
idea  conceraing  the  mansion  of  the  ghosts  of  the 
deceased,  I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  ;  but 
it  is  very  plain,  that  neither  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  in  the  ISo^w^  does 
the  word  'aS-qs  convey  the  meaning  which  the 
present  English  word  hell,  in  the  Christian  usage, 
always  conveys  to  our  minds. 

§  3.  It  were  endless  to  illustrate  this  remark 
by  an  enumeration  and  examination  of  all  the  pas- 
sages  in  both   Testaments  wherein  the  word  is 
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found.  The  attempt  would  be  unnecessary,  as  it 
is  hardly  now  pretended  by  any  critic,  that  this 
is  the  acceptation  of  the  term  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Who,  for  example,  would  render  the 
words  of  the  venerable  patriarch  Jacob  ^^  when  he 
was  deceived  by  his  sons  into  the  opinion  that 
his  favourite  child  Joseph  had  been  devoured  by 
a  wild  beast,  /  will  go  doivn  to  hell  to  my  son 
mournmg  ?  or  the  words  which  he  used ''^  when 
they  expostulated  with  him,  about  sending  his 
youngest  son  Benjamin  into  Egypt  along  with 
them  ;  Ye  tvill  bring  doivn  my  grey  heirs  toith 
sorrow  to  hell  ?  Yet  in  both  places  the  word,  in 
the  original,  is  sheol.,  and  in  the  version  of  the  Se- 
venty, hades.  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  the  famous 
passage  from  the  Psalms  ^'^,  quoted  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ^\  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
talte  notice  afterwards  ;  though  the  word  is  the 
same  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  as  in  the  two 
former  quotations,  and  though  it  is,  in  both  places, 
rendered  hell  in  the  common  version,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  understand  it  as  denoting  the  place  of 
the  damned,  whether  the  expression  be  inter- 
preted literally  of  David  the  type,  or  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  antitype,  agreeably  to  its  principal  and 
ultimate  object. 

§  4.  But  it  appears  at  present  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  among  critics,  that  the  term,  at  least  >. 
in  the  Old  Testament,  means  no  more  than  "l3p 

«  Gen.  xxxvii.  35.  .      ^^  xlii.  38.         ^«  Psal.  xvi,  10. 

47  Acts,  ii.  27. 
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keber,  grave  or  sepulchre.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  after  the  most  attentive,  and  I  think  im- 
partial, examination,  I  am  far  from  being  convinc- 
ed. At  the  same  time  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
weight  which  is  given  to  that  interpretation,  by 
some  great  names  in  the  learned  world,  particu- 
larly that  of  Father  Simon,  a  man  deeply  versed 
in  Oriental  literature,  who  has  expressly  said^, 
that  sheol  signifies  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, sepulchre,  and  who  has  strenuously  and 
repeatedly  defended  this  sentiment,  against  Le 
Clerc  and  others  who  had  attacked  it  ^^  And 
since  he  seems  even  to  challenge  his  opponents 
to  produce  examples,  from  the  Old  Testament, 
wherein  the  word  sheol  has  the  signification 
which  they  ascribe  to  it ;  I  shall  here  briefly,  with 
all  the  deference  due  to  names  so  respectable  as 
those  which  appear  on  the  opposite  side,  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  the  result  of  my  inquiries  upon 
the  question. 

§  5.  I  FREELY  acknowledge  that,  by  translating 
sheol  the  grave,  the  purport  of  the  sentence  is 
often  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness.'  The 
example  last  quoted  from  Genesis  is  an  evidence. 
Ye  will  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  tvith  sorrow  to 
the  grave,  undoubtedly  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  in  the  original,  notwithstanding  that  the 

^8  Hist.  Crit.  du  N.  T.  ch.  12. 

^^  Reponse  a  la  Defense  des  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theolo- 
giens  de  Hollande,  ch.  xvi. 
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English  word  grave  does  not  give  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  sheol.  This  may,  at  first,  ap- 
pear a  paradox,  but  will  not  be  found  so,  when 
examined.  Suppose  one,  in  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  a  friend's  death,  should  say,  "  This  un- 
"  lucky  accident  brought  him  to  his  shroud," 
another  should  say,  "  It  brought  him  to  his  coffin," 
a  third,  "  It  brought  him  to  his  grave."  The 
same  sentiment  is  expressed  by  them  all,  and 
these  plain  words,  "  This  accident  proved  the 
"  cause  of  his  death,"  are  equivalent  to  what  was 
said  by  every  one  of  them.  But,  can  we  justly 
infer  thence,  that  the  English  words  shroud,  coffin, 
grave,  and  death,  are  synonymous  terms  ?  It  will 
not  be  pretended  by  those  who  know  English. 
Yet  I  have  not  heard  any  argument  stronger  than 
this,  for  accounting  the  Hebrew  words  sheol  and 
keber  synonymous.  The  cases  are  entirely  parallel. 
Used  as  tropes  they  often  are  so.  Who  can  ques- 
tion that,  when  there  is  any  thing  figurative  in  the 
expression,  the  sense  may  be  conveyed  without 
the  figure,  or  by  another  figure  ?  And  if  so,  the 
figures  or  tropes,  however  different,  may  doubt- 
less, in  such  application,  be  called  synonymous 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  proper  term  ^°. 

■  V 

^  ^  5°  This  is  precisely  the  idea  which  Cappellus  (to  whom  He- 
brew criticism  owes  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  individual) 
had  of  the  relation  between  the  words  sheol  and  keber.  In 
answer  to  Villalpandus,  who,  in  explaining  a  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion, supposes  sh  the  letter  schin,  to  stand  for  sheol  and  mean 
sepulchre,  he  expresses  himself,   thus,  "Quis  non  videt,  quam 
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Now,  if  this  holds  of  the  tropes  of  the  same 
language,  it  holds  also  of  those  of  different  lan- 
guages. You  may  adopt  a  trope  in  translating, 
which  does  not  literally  answer  to  that  of  the 
original,  and  which,  nevertheless,  conveys  the 
sense  of  the  original,  more  justly  than  the  literal 
version  would  have  done.  But  in  this  case, 
though  the  whole  sentence,  in  the  version,  corres- 
ponds to  the  whole  sentence,  in  the  original,  there 
is  not  the  like  correspondence  in  the  words  taken 
severally.  Sometimes  the  reverse  happens,  to 
wit,  that  every  word  of  a  sentence,  in  the  original, 
has  a  word  exactly  corresponding,  in  the  version  ; 
and  yet  the  whole  sentence,  in  the  one,  does  not 
correspond  to  the  whole  sentence,  in  the  other. 
The  different  geniuses  of  different  languages,  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  obtain,  always,  a  correspon- 
dence, in  both  respects.  When  it  can  be  had 
only  in  one,  the  sentiment  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  words.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
know  how  our  translators  could  have  rendered 
sheol  in  that  passage  better  than  they  have  done. 
Taken  by  itself,  we  have  no  word  in  our  language 
that  answers  to  it.  The  Latin  is,  in  this  instance, 
luckier  ;  as  it  supplies  a  word  perfectly  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  sacred  penman,  at  the  same 
time   that  it  justly  expresses    the   sense   of  the 


"  coacta  sit  ejusmodi  interpretatio,  quamque  aliena  a  more, 
"  ingenio,  et  phrasi  vere  ebraica.  Nam  ut  '<D  significet  ilNty* 
"  quis  Ebraismi  peritus  dixerit,  cum  SiNjy  sepulcrum  non  signi- 
"  fleet,  nisi  figurata  locutione  apud  prophetas,  qui  tropice  lo- 
"  quuntur."     Diatriba  de  Uteris  Ebr. 
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whole.  Such  is  the  translation  of  the  verse  in 
the  Vulgate,  Deducetis  canos  meos  cum  dolore  ad 
inferos.  Now,  though  our  word  the  grave,  may 
answer  sufficiently  in  some  cases,  for  expressing, 
not  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  word  sheol,  but  the 
purport  of  the  sentence,  it  gives,  in  other  cases, 
but  a  feeble,  and  sometimes  an  improper,  ver- 
sion of  the  original.  But  this  will  be  more  evident 
afterwards. 

§  6.  First,  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  hades, 
it  seems  always  to  have  been  conceived  by  both 
Jews  and  pagans,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,  near  its  centre,  as  we  should  term  it,  or  its 
foundation  (according  to  the  notions  of  the  He- 
brews, who  knew  nothing  of  its  spherical  figure.) 
and  answering  in  depth  to  the  visible  heavens  in 
height;  both  which  are,  on  this  account,  oftener 
than  once,  contrasted  in  sacred  writ.  In  general, 
to  express  any  thing  inconceivably  deep,  this 
word  is  adopted,  which  shows  sufficiently  that  un- 
fathomable depth  was  always  a  concomitant  of 
the  idea  conveyed  by  sheol.  Thus  God  is  repre- 
sented by  Moses  as  saying  ^^  A  fire  is  kindled  in 
mine  anger,  which  shall  burn  to  the  lowest  hell, 
as  it  is  rendered  in  the  common  version.  The 
word  is  sheol  ov  hades ;  and  Simon  himself  ad- 
mits ^*,  that  it  is  here  an  hyperbole,  which  signi- 
fies that  the  fire  should  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
earth,  and  consume  the  whole  earth.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is,  in  this  passage,  used  hyperbolically. 

**  Deut.  xxxii.  22.         ^^  Reponse  a  la  Defense,  Sic.  ch.  xvi. 
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But  will  any  person  pretend  that  it  could 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  giving  the  most 
terrible  view  of  divine  judgments,  if  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  had  implied  no  more  than 
a  grave  ?  This  concession  of  Simon's  is,  in  ef- 
fect giving  up  the  cause.  According  to  the  ex- 
planation I  have  given  of  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  it  was  perfectly  adapted  to  such  an 
use,  and  made  a  very  striking  hyperbole ;  but  if 
his  account  of  the  literal  and  ordinary  import  of 
the  term  be  just ;  the  expression,  so  far  from  being 
hyperbolical,  would  have  been  the  reverse. 

In  further  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  dSr^s  are,  from  their  subterranean  abode, 
denominated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  ^^  xaraxd-ovLot, 
a  word  of  the  same  import  with  the  phrase 
ifTcoycaxco  tt^s  yri?,  under  the  earth,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ^^  and  Avhich,  with  the  enovgavioL  and 
smyeLOL  celestial  beings,  and  terrestrial,  include 
the  whole  rational  creation.  That  they  are  ex- 
pressly enumerated  as  including  the  whole,  will 
be  manifest  to  every  one  who  attentively  peruses 
the  two  passages  referred  to.  Of  the  coincidence 
of  the  Hebrew  notions,  and  the  pagan,  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has 
been  observed  above,  from  the  import  of  the 
names  infernus  and  inferi,  those  beautiful  lines 
of  Virgil  might  suffice  : 


53  Phil.  ii.  10.  54  V.    3. 
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Non  secus,  ac  si  qua  penitus  vi  terra  dehiscens 
Infernas  reseret  sedes,  et  regna  recludat 
Pallida,  diis  invisa,  superque  immane  barathrum 
Cernatur,  trepidentque  immisso  lumine  manes  55. 

§  7.  Several  proofs  might  be  brought  from 
the  Prophets,  and  even  from  the  Gospels,  of  the 
opposition  in  which  heaven  for  height,  and  hades 
for  depth,  were  conceived  to  stand  to  each  other. 
I  shall  produce  but  a  few  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  convey  the  most  precise  notion  of 
their  sentiments  on  this  subject.  The  first  is 
from  the  Book  of  Job  ^',  where  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  the  unsearchableness  of  the  divine  per- 
fections in  these  memorable  words,  as  found  in 
the  common  version.  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
perfection  7  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst 
thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hell,  ^ad^Tsga  8e  xav  sv 
dSov,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  there- 
of is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the 
sea.  Now,  of  the  opinion  that  the  word  in  the 
Old  Testament  always  denotes  grave  or  sepulchre^ 
nothing  can  be  a  fuller  confutation  than  this  pas- 
sage. Among  such  immense  distances  as  the 
height  of  heaven,  the  extent  of  the  earth,  and 
the  ocean,  which  were  not  only  in  those  days  un- 
known to  men,  but  conceived  to  be  unknowable ; 
to  introduce  as  one  of  the  unmeasurables,  a  sepul- 
chre whose  depth  could  scarcely  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  cubits,  and  which,  being  the  work  of  men, 

"  ^a.  viii.  ^6  Job,  xi.  7,  8,  9. 
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was   perfectly  known,   would  have   been   absurd 
indeed,  not  to  say  ridiculous.     What  man  in  his 
senses  could  have  said,    '  Ye  can  no  more  compre- 
'  hend  the  Deity,  than  ye  can  discover  the  height  of 
*  the  firmament,  or  measure  the  depth  of  a  grave.' 
A  passage  very  similar  we  have  in  the  Psalms% 
where  heaven  and  ddi^s  are  in  the  same  way  con- 
trasted.    If  I  ascend   up   into   heaven,  thou   art 
there  :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  sav  xara/?©  sts 
Tov  dSi^v,  behold  thou  art  there.     The  onl}^  other 
place  I  shall  mention  is  in  the  Prophet  Amos^^ 
where  God  is  represented  as  saying,  Though  they 
dig  into  hell,  eig  dSov,  thence  shall  my  hand  take, 
them  ;  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  tvill 
I  bring  them  down  ;    and  though  they  hide  them- 
selves on  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take 
them  out  thence  ;  and  though  they  be  hid  from  ,ny 
sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  ivill  I  com- 
mand a  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them.     Here  for 
illustration  we  have   a  double   contrast.     To  the 
top  of  Carmel,  a  very  high  mountain,  the  bottom 
of  the   sea  is  very  properly  contrasted  ;   but  to 
heaven,  which  is   incomparably   higher  than  the 
highest   mountain,  no   suitable    contrast  is  found, 
except  sheol  or  hades,  which  vras   evidently  con- 
ceived to  be  the  lowest  thing  in  the  world.     The 
iTttysLOL  v/ere  supposed  to  possess  the  middle  parts, 
the  BTtovgavLOi  and  '/iaTa^d-ovioi  occupied  the  ex- 
tremes, the  former  in  height,  the  latter  in  depth. 
A  late  writer,   of  profound  erudition,   of  whose 
sentiments,  on  this  subject,  I  shall  have  occasion 

5^  Psal.  cxxxix.  8.  ^^  Amos,  ix.  2,  3. 
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soon  to  take  notice,  has  quoted  the  above  passage 
of  Amos,  to  prove  that  into  sheol  men  penetrate  by 
digging  :  he  might,  with  equal  reason,  have 
quoted  it  to  prove  that  into  heaven  men  pene- 
trate by  climbing,  or  that  men,  in  order  to 
hide  themselves,  have  recourse  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

§  8.  AcAiN,  let  it  be  observed,  that  keber,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  grave  or  sepulchre,  is  never 
rendered  in  the  ancient  translation  ddr^?,  but  tacpos, 
fivj^fia,  or  some  equivalent  term.  Sheol,  on  the 
contrary,  is  never  rendered  racpos  or  yviff-in,  but 
always  ddi^s ;  nor  is  it  ever  construed  with  ^aitxa, 
or  any  verb  which  signifies  to  bur}^,  a  thing 
almost  inevitable,  in  words  so  frequently  occur- 
ring, if  it  had  ever  properly  signified  a  grave. 
This  itself  might  suffice  to  show  that  the  ideas 
which  the  Jews  had  of  these  were  never  con- 
founded. I  observe  further,  that  o^t^s  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  word,  is  always  singu- 
lar in  meaning,  as  well  as  in  form.  The  word  for 
grave  is  often  plural.  The  former  never  admits 
the  possessive  pronouns,  being  the  receptacle  of 
all  the  dead,  and  therefore  incapable  of  an  appro- 
priation to  individuals,  the  latter  often.  Where 
the  disposal  of  the  body  or  corpse  is  spoken  of, 
Taq)09,  or  some  equivalent  term,  is  the  name  of  its 
repository.  When  mention  is  made  of  the  spirit 
after  death,  its  abode  is  dSris.  When  notice  is 
taken  of  one's  making  or  visiting  the  grave  of  any 
person,  toucliing  it,  mourning  at  it,  or  erecting  a 
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pillar  or  monument  upon  it,  and  the  like,  it  is 
always  keber  that  is  employed.  Add  to  all  this 
that,  in  hades^  all  the  dead  are  represented  as 
present,  without  exception.  The  case  is  quite 
different  with  the  graves  or  sepulchres.  Thus, 
Isaiah  represents,  very  beautifully  and  poetically, 
a  great  and  sudden  desolation  that  would  be 
brought  upon  the  earth,  saying  ^^  Hades,  which  is 
in  the  common  version  Hell,  hath  enlarged  her- 
self, and  opened  her  7noiith  without  measure. 
Hades  alone  is  conceived  to  contain  them  all, 
though  the  graves  in  which  their  bodies  were 
deposited,  might  be  innumerable.  Again,  in  the 
song  of  triumph  on  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon %  Hell  (the  original  word  is  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  passage)  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  tip 
the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the 
earth  :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the 
kings  of  the  nations.  Thus,  in  hades,  all  the  mon- 
archs  and  nobles,  not  of  one  family  or  race,  but 
of  the  whole  earth,  are  assembled.  Yet  their 
sepulchres  are  as  distant  from  one  another  as  the 
nations  they  governed.  Those  mighty  dead  are 
raised,  not  from  their  couches,  which  would  have 
been  the  natural  expression,  had  the  Prophet's 
idea  been  a  sepulchral  vault,  how  magnificent 
soever,  but /row  their  thrones,  as  suited  the  notion 
of  all  antiquity,  concerning  not  the  bodies,  but 
the  shades  or  ghosts  of  the  departed,  to  which 
was  always  assigned  something  similar  in  rank  and 

59  Isa.  V.  14.  ''O  xiv.  9, 
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occupation  to  what  they  had  possessed  upon 
the  earth.  Nay,  as  is  well  observed  by  Cas- 
talio^\  those  are  represented  as  in  hades,  whose 
carcasses  were  denied  the  honours  of  sepulture. 
In  this  particular,  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews 
did  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

§  9.  To  the  preceding  examples,  I  shall  add 
but  one  other  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
taken  from  that  beautiful  passage  in  Job^^,  where- 
in God  himself  is  the  speaker,  and  whereof  the 
great  purpose  is,  to  expose  human  ignorance,  and 
check  human  presumption.  Have  the  gates  of 
death  been  opened  unto  thee  ?  or  hast  thou  seen  the 
doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  For  this  last 
designation  the  term  is  in  Hebrew  tsalmoth,  and 
in  the  translation  of  the  Seventy,  aJdrig  :  for,  as 
was  hinted  before,  tsalmoth,  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, is  synon3^mous  with  sheol,  though  some- 
times used  metaphorically,  for  a  very  dark  place, 
or  a  state  of  great  ignorance.  It  is  almost  too  ob- 
vious to  need  being  remarked,  that  this  challenge 
to  Job  could  have  no  relation  to  a  sepulchre,  the 
door,  or  entry  to  which,  is  always  known  to  the 
living.  The  case  was  very  different  with  regard 
to  the  habitation  of  departed  spirits.  At  the  same 
time,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  learned  and  in- 
genious   bishop    Lowth",    that    the    custom    of 

^1  Defcnsio  adv.  Bezam.  Adversarii  Errores. 

^2  Job,  xxxviii.  17. 

63  De  sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum,  Prasl.  vii. 
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depositing  under  ground  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  form  of  their  sepulchres,  have, 
probably,  first  suggested  some  gloomy  notions  on 
this  subject.  But  popular  opinions  have  a  growth 
and  progress,  and  come  often,  especially  in  ques- 
tions at  once  so  interesting  and  so  inscrutable,  to 
differ  widely  from  what  they  were  originally. 
May  we  not  then,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  conclude, 
that  we  have  all  the  evidence  v»^hich  the  nature 
of  the  thing  will  admit,  and  more  than,  in  most 
philological  inquiries,  is  thought  sufficient,  that 
the  word  grave  or  sepulchre  never  conveys  the 
full  import  of  the  Hebrew  sheoU  or  the  Greek 
hades,  though,  in  some  instances,  it  may  have  all 
the  precision  necessary  for  giving  the  import  of 
the  sentiment  ? 

§  10.  Even  in  some  instances,  where  the  lan- 
guage is  so  figurative,  as  to  allow  great  latitude 
to  a  translator,  the  original  term  is  but  weakly 
rendered  gr«i?e.  Thus  it  is  said^^  Love  is  strong 
as  death,  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave.  The 
grave,  when  personified,  or  used  metaphorically, 
is  more  commonly,  if  I  mistake  not,  exhibited  as 
a  gentle  power,  which  brings  relief  from  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  trouble  of  every  kind ;  whereas 
hades,  which  regards  more  the  state  of  departed 
sQuls,  than  the  mansions  of  their  bodies,  exhibits, 
when  personified,  a  severe  and  inflexible  jailor, 
who  is  not  to  be  gained  by  the  most  pathetic  en- 
treaties,  or   by    any   arts   merely  human.       The 

"  Cant.  viii.  6. 
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clause  would  be  appositely  rendered  in  Latin, 
inexorabilis  sicut  orcus  :  for  it  is  this  inflexibility 
of  character,  that  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the  origi- 
nal word  rendered  cruel.  In  this  notion  of  that 
state,  as  indeed  in  some  other  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  and  even  in  the  terms  applied  to  it,  there 
is  a  pretty  close  coincidence  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Pagans.  When  the  Latin  poet  mentions 
the  fatal  consequence  of  the  venial  trespass  of 
Orpheus  (as  it  appeared  to  him)  in  turning  about 
to  take  one  look  of  his  beloved  Eurydice,  before 
leaving  the  infernal  regions,  he  says,  Ignoscenda 
qiiidem  ;  but  immediately  correcting  himself,  adds, 
scirent  si  ignoscere  manes. 

§  11.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  examine  some 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  wherein  the 
word  occurs,  that  we  may  discover  whether  we 
o'jg'it  to  aflix  the  same  idea  to  it  as  to  the  cor- 
responding term  in  the  Old. — The  first  I  shall 
produce  is  one,  which,  being  originally  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  quoted  and  commented  on  in  the 
New,  and  is  consequently  one  of  the  fittest  for 
assisting  us  in  the  discovery.  Peter,  in  support- 
ing the  mission  of  his  Master,  in  a  speech  made 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  on 
the  famous  day  of  Pentecost,  alleges,  amongst 
other  things,  the  prediction  of  the  ro}  al  Psalmist, 
part  of  which  runs  thus  in  the  common  version ^^ : 
Because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,,  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption. 

"  Acts,  ii.  27. 
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The  passage  is  cited  from  the  Psalms  ^^  in  the 
very  words  of  the   Seventy,  which  are  (as  far  as 
concerns  the  present  question)  entirely  conforma- 
ble to  the  original  Hebrew.      As  this  prophecy 
might  be  understood  by  some  to  relate  only  to  the 
Psalmist  himself,  the  Apostle  shows  how  inappli- 
cable it  is   to  him,  when  literally   explained.     It 
plainly  pointed  to  a  resurrection,  and  such  a  res- 
urrection as  would  very  soon  follow  death,  that 
the  soul   should  not  be  left  in  hades,  should  not 
remain    in  the   mansion  of  departed   spirits,  but 
should  reanimate  its  body,  before  the  latter  had 
suffered  corruption.     Brethren  ^\  says  he,  let  me 
speak  freely  to  you  of  the  Patriarch  Davids  that  he 
is  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  ivith 
us  to  this  day.      He    has    had    no  resurrection. 
It  was  never  pretended  that  he  had.      His  body, 
like  other  bodies,  has  undergone  corruption ;  and 
this  gives  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  soul 
has   shared  the  fate  of  other  souls,  and  that  the 
prophecy  was   never   meant  of  him,  unless   in  a 
secondary   sense.      Biit^^,   continues  he,  being  a 
prophet,  he  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or 
the  Messiah  :  and,  to  shew  how  exactly  both  what 
related  to  the  soul,  and  what  related  to  the  body, 
had  their  completion  in  the  Messiah,  adds,  that 
his  soul  was  not  left  in  hades,  neither  did  his  flesh 
see  corruption.     It  has  been  argued,  that  this  is 
an  example  of  the  figure  'sv  Sia  dvoiv,  where  the 
same  sentiment  is   expressed  a  second  time  by  a 

66  Psal.  xvi.  10.  67  Acts,  ii.  29.  ^^  30,  31. 
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different  phrase.  In  some  sense  this  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  for,  no  doubt,  either  of  the  expressions 
would  have  served  for  predicting  the  event.  But 
it  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  that  the  writer,  in 
using  two,  one  regarding  the  soul,  the  other  re- 
garding the  body,  would  undoubtedly  adapt  his 
language  to  the  received  opinions  concerning 
each.  And  if  so,  hades  was  as  truly,  in  their  ac- 
count, the  soul's  destiny  after  death,  as  corruption 
was  the  body's. 

§  12.  I  AM  surprized,  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
critical  abilities,  as  well  as  Oriental  literature, 
should  produce  the  passage  quoted  by  the  Apos- 
tle, as  an  example  to  prove  that  sheol,  the  pit, 
death,  and  corruption,  are  synonymous.  The  ex- 
pression, as  we  read  it  in  the  Psalm,  is  (tp  say  the 
least)  no  evidence  of  this  ;  but  if  we  admit  Peter 
to  have  been  a  just  interpreter  of  the  Psalmist's 
meaning,  which  father  Simon  seems  very  unwil- 
ling to  admit,  it  contains  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
contrary :  for,  in  his  comment,  he  clearly  distin- 
guishes the  destiny  of  the  soul,  which  is  to  be 
consigned  to  sheol  or  hades,  from  that  of  the  body 
or  flesh,  which  is  to  be  consigned  to  corruption. 
Nor  is  there,  in  this,  the  slightest  appearance  of 
an  unusual  or  mystical  application  of  the  words. 
The  other  examples  brought  by  that  author,  in 
his  very  valuable  Hebrew  Concordance,  are  equal- 
ly exceptionable. 

He  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  no  ac- 
count can  be  given,  why  certain  phrases  are  often 
found  coupled  together,  but  by  saying  that  they 
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are  synonymous  :  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  it 
is  much  more  naturally  accounted  for,  by  saying, 
that  the  events  to  which  they  relate,  are  common- 
ly concomitant.  We  ought  never  to  recur  to  tau- 
tology for  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  unless  when 
the  ordinary  application  of  the  words  admits  no 
other  resource.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case 
in  the  instances  referred  to.  Of  the  like  kind 
are  the  arguments  founded  on  such  figurative 
expressions,  as,  digging  into  hades ;  Korah's  de- 
scending alive  into  it ;  Jonah's  being  there,  when 
in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish  ;  the  foundations  of 
the  mountains,  or  the  roots  of  the  trees,  reaching- 
to  it ;  which  are  all  evident  hyperboles,  and 
to  which  we  find  expressions  entirely  similar 
in  ancient  authors.  Thus,  Virgil,  describing 
the  storm  in  which  ^neas  was  involved  at  sea, 
says, 

Tollimur  in  ccelum,  curvato  g-urgite,  et  iidem 
Subducta  ad  manes  imos  descendimus  unda. 

Again,  speaking  df  an  oak, 

Ipsa  hasret  scopulis  ;  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
iEthereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 

Yet,  these  figures,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  have 
never  created  any  doubt  among  critics,  concerning 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words  tartarns 
and  imi  manes.  No  pretence  has  been  made  that 
the  one  ever  meant,  when  used  not  tropically,  but 
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properly,  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  a 
few  yards  under  ground.  Indeed,  if  a  man  were 
to  employ  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  in  regard 
to  the  Latin  terms  that  relate  to  this  subject, 
which  has  been  employed,  in  regard  to  the  He- 
brew; we  should  conclude,  that  sepiilchrum  and 
infernus  are  synonymous,  cinima  and  corpus^  manes 
and  cinis^  upon  evidence  incomparably  stronger 
than  that  we  have  for  inferring,  that  ^heol  and 
keber  are  so.  Of  the  first  two  the  Latin  poet 
says,  Animamque  sepulchro  condimus.  If  anima 
be  here  used  for  the  soul,  agreeably  to  its  ordi- 
nary and  proper  acceptation,  he  assigns  it  the 
same  habitation  as  is  given  to  the  body  after 
death,  to  wit,  the  sepulchre  :  and  if  it  be  used  for 
the  body,  the  words  corpus  and  anima  are  strange- 
ly confounded,  even  by  the  best  writers.  As  we 
have  anima  here  for  coypus,  we  have,  in  other 
places,  corpus  for  anima.  For,  speaking  of  Cha- 
ron's ferrying  the  souls  of  the  deceased  over  Styx, 
he  says, 

Et  ferruginea  subvectat  corpora  cymba. 

Now,  what  Virgil  here  calls  corpora,  and  a  few 
lines  after,  more  explicitly,  defunctaque  corpora 
vita,  he  had  a  very  little  before  expressed  by  a 
phrase  of  the  contrary  import,  tenues  sine  corporc 
vitas,  the  one  being  the  body  loithout  the  life,  the 
other  the  life  without  the  body.  That  ci7iis  and 
manes  are  in  like  manner  confounded,  we  have  an 
example  from  the  same  author : 

Id  cmorem,  aut  manes  credis  curare  sepultos  ? 
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Here,  if  sepultos  mean  buried^  cinis  and  manes 
are  synonymous :  if  manes  mean  ghosts^  then 
sepultos  is  equivalent  to  deductos  ad  infernum. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  to  what  trope  the 
author  has,  in  these  instances,  had  recourse,  if  it 
be  not  the  catachresis.  Nor  is  this  promiscuous 
application  of  the  words  peculiar  to  the  poets. 
Livy,  the  historian,  uses  the  word  manes  in 
prose  with  equal  latitude.  Sepulchra  diruta,  nu- 
dati  manes. 

To  these  instances  of  confusion  in  the  meanings 
of  the  words  mentioned,  nothing  parallel  has  been 
alleged  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  except  only 
that  £J*i3^  sometimes,  like  anima  in  the  example 
above  quoted,  means  a  dead  body.  Yet  no- 
body considers  the  examples  aforesaid  as  invali- 
dating those  distinctions  in  Latin,  which  an  usage 
incomparably  more  extensive  has  established  in 
the  language.  With  much  less  reason  then  can 
a  few  expressions,  confessedly  hyperbolical  and 
figurative,  be  pleaded  for  subverting  the  uniform 
acceptation  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  question,  in 
their  proper  and  natural  application.  Taylor's 
remark,  that  keber  grave,  is  one  particular  cavity, 
&c.  and  that  sheol  is  a  collective  name  for  all  the 
graves,  &c.  tends  more  to  perplex  the  subject 
than  to  explain  it.  He  would  hardly  be  thought 
to  apprehend  distinctly  the  import  of  the  Latin 
words,  who  should  define  them  by  telling  us,  that 
sepulchriim  is  one  particular  cavity  digged  for 
the  interment  of  a  dead  person,  and  that  infermis 
is  a   collective   name   for   all  the   sepulchra,   &c. 
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The  definition  would  be  both  obscure  and  unjust ; 
yet,  from  what  has  been  shewn,  more  might  be 
produced  to  justify  it,  than  can  be  advanced  in 
vindication  of  the  other.  ♦ 

§  13.  Besides,  we  have  another  clear  proof  from 
the  New  Testament,  that  hades  denotes  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  souls  between  death  and  the 
general  resurrection.  In  the  Apocalypse  ^^  we 
learn  that  death  and  hades,  by  our  translators  ren- 
dered hell  as  usual,  shall,  immediately  after  the 
general  judgment,  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  the  second  death.  In  other  words,  the 
death  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,  and  the  state  of  souls  intervening 
between  death  and  judgment,  shall  be  no  more. 
To  the  wicked,  these  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
terrible  death,  the  damnation  of  gehenna,  hell 
properly  so  called.  Indeed,  in  this  sacred  Book, 
the  commencement  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
this  intermediate  state,  are  so  clearly  marked,  as 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  mistake  them.  In 
a  preceding  chapter '^°,  we  learn  that  hades  follows 
close  at  the  heels  of  death ;  and,  from  the  other 
passage  quoted,  that  both  are  involved  in  one 
common  ruin,  at  the  universal  judgment  Where- 
as, if  we  interpret  a8ris  hell,  in  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  word,  the  whole  passage  is  rendered  non- 
sense. Hell  is  represented  as  being  cast  into  hell : 
for  so  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is,  in  this  place,  also 
denominated  the  second  death,  is  universally  in- 
terpreted, 

69  XX.   14.  "^Oyi.  8. 
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§  14.  The  Apostle  Paul,  without  naming  hades, 
conveys  to  us  the  same  idea  of  the  state  of  souls 
departed  ^^  The  righteousness  ivhich  is  of  faith, 
speaketh  on  this  ivise,  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ 
down  from  above  ;)  or,  who  shall  descend  into  the 
deep  ?  £is  TTfv  a^vaaov  into  the  abyss,  {that  is,  to 
bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead) — in  other 
words,  faith  does  not  require,  for  our  satisfaction, 
things  impracticable,  either  to  scale  the  heavens, 
or  to  explore  the  profound  recesses  of  departed 
spirits.  The  word  here  used  shows  this.  It  is 
a^vaaos,  that  is,  a  pit  or  gulph,  if  not  bottomless, 
at  least,  of  an  indeterminable  depth.  The  very 
antithesis  of  descending  into  the  deep,  and  as- 
cending into  heaven,  also  shows  it.  There  would 
be  a  most  absurd  disparity  in  the  different  mem- 
bers of  this  illustration,  if  no  more  were  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  abyss  than  the  grave,  since 
nothing  is  more  practicable  for  the  living  than  a 
descent  thither.  The  women,  who  went  to  visit 
our  Lord's  sepulchre,  did  actually  descend  into 
it^^.  Besides,  to  call  the  grave  the  abyss,  is  en- 
tirely unexampled.  Let  it  be  also  observed,  that 
it  is  not  said  to  bring  Christ  up  from  the  grave, 
but  from  the  dead,  f x  vsxgav,  for  which  end,  to 
bring  back  the  soul  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  Greek  word  a^vctao?,  or  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  word  CDtUn  thehom,  is  con- 
fined to  the  signification  here  given  it.  I  know 
that  it  often  means  the  ocean,  because  conceived 

■^i  Rom.  X.  6,  7,         72  Mark,  xvi.  5.     Luke,  xxiv.  3. 
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to  be  of  an  unfathomable  depth,  and  may  indeed 
be  applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  same  quality 
can  be  affirmed. 


§  15.  So  much  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
hades,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  implies  prop- 
erly neither  hell  nor  the  grave,  but  the  place  or 
state  of  departed  souls.  I  know  that  it  has  been 
said,  and  speciously  supported,  that,  in  the  Mosaical 
economy,  there  was  no  express  revelation  of  the 
existence  of  souls  after  death.  Admitting  this  to 
be  in  some  sense  true,  the  Israelites  were  not 
without  such  intimations  of  a  future  state  as  types, 
and  figures,  and  emblematical  predictions,  could 
give  them :  jei  certain  it  is,  that  life  and  immor- 
tality were,  in  an  eminent  manner,  brought  to 
light  only  by  the  Gospel.  But,  from  whatever 
source  they  derived  their  opinions,  that  they  had 
opinions  on  this  subject,  though  dark  and  confused, 
is  manifest,  as  from  many  other  circumstances,  so 
particularly  from  the  practice  of  witchcraft  and 
necromancy,  which  prevailed  among  them,  and 
the  power  they  ascribed  to  sorcerers,  justly  or 
unjustly,  it  matters  not,  of  evoking  the  ghosts  of 
the  deceased. 

The  whole  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor ''',  is  an 
irrefragable  evidence  of  this.  For,  however  much 
people  may  differ,  in  their  manner  of  explaining 
the  phenomena  which  it  presents  to  us  ;  judicious 
and  impartial  men,  whose  minds  are  not  pre-occu- 

73  1  Sam,  xxviii.  7,  &c. 
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pied  with  a  system,  can  hardly  differ  as  to  the 
evidence  it  affords,  that  the  existence  of  spirits, 
in  a  separate   state,  was  an  article  of  the  popular 
belief,  and  that  it  was  thought  possible,  by  certain 
secret  arts,  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  them. 
Our  question  here  is  not,  what  was  expressly  reveal- 
ed to  that  people  on  this  subject  ?  but,  what  appear 
to  have  been  the  notions  commonly  entertained 
concerning  it  ?  or,  what  it  was  which  the  learned 
Bishop  of  London  styles  '^^,  the  infernum  poeticum 
of  the  Hebrews  ?     Indeed,  the  artifices  employed 
by  their  wizards  and  necromancers,  alluded  to  by 
Isaiah,  of  returning  answers  in  a  feigned  voice, 
which  appeared  to  those  present,  as  proceeding 
from  under    the   ground  ^^  is  a  demonstration  of 
the   prevalency  of  the   sentiments   I   have  been 
illustrating,  in  regard  both  to  the  existence,  and 
to  the  abode  of  souls  departed.     For  that  these 
were   the   oracles    intended   to   be   consulted,   is 
manifest  from  the  Prophet's  upbraiding  them  with 
it,  as  an   absurdity,  that  the   living  should  recur 
for  counsel,  not  to   their  God,  but  to   the   dead. 
It  is  well  expressed  in  Houbigant's   translation, 
Itane  pro  vivis  mortui  interrogantur  ^^.     But  what 
can    be   clearer   to   this    purpose   than   the    law 
itself,  whereby  such  practices  are   prohibited  ?  ^"^ 
There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that 
maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through 
the  fir e^  or  that  useth  divination^  or  an  observer  of 

"^^  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  and  xiv.  of  Isaiah.  '''"  Isa.  xxix.  4. 
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times.,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer, 
or  a  consulter  ivith  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard, 
or  a  necromancer.  This  last  character  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  original,  as  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, by  a  single  word,  but  by  a  periphrasis, 
D^IDJl  7K  tJ^Tl  doresh  el  hamathim,  which, 
rendered  literally,  is,  one  who  consulteth  the  dead. 
It  is  accordingly  translated  by  the  Seventy  STtsgco- 
Ttav  Tovs  vexgovs,  and  by  Houbigant.  Qui  mortuos 
interroget. 

From  the  narrative  of  what  passed  at  Endor,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  in  whatever  way  the  facts 
are  accounted  for  by  expositors,  as  to  which  I 
am  not  inquiring,  it  was  evidently  believed,  at  the 
time,  not  only  that  the  evocation  of  the  spirits  of 
the  deceased  was  possible,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  was  actually  evoked.  Of  this  Saul,  who 
consulted  him,  appears  to  have  had  no  doubt. 
Nay  more,  the  sacred  penmen  who  records  their 
conversation,  appears  as  little  doubtful  as  the 
king,  ^nd  Saul,  says  he,  perceived  that  it  was 
Samuel.  And  Samuel  said — The  son  of  Sirach 
also,  who  is  thought  to  have  written  two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  expresses  himself,  on  this 
topic,  with  the  same  unhesitating  confidence.  To 
a  brief  account  of  Samuel's  life  and  character 
he  subjoins  '^ — And  after  his  death  he  prophesied, 
and  shoived  the  king  his  end,  and  lift  tip  his  voice 
from  the  earth  in  prophecy,  to  blot  out  the  wicked- 
Qiess  of  the  people.  In  like  manner  Josephus, 
a  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  relates  the  story, 

78  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20. 
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without  betraying  the  smallest  suspicion,  that  it 
was  not  the  soul  of  Samuel  who,  on  that  occasion, 
conversed  with  Saul^^  So  that,  whatever  was 
the  real  case,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that 
the  reality  of  such  appearances  after  death,  and 
consequently  of  such  a  state  of  departed  spirits  as 
above  described,  were  standing  articles  in  the 
popular  creed  of  the  Jewish  nation. 


§  16. 1  SHALL  add  a  few  things  in  regard  to  the 
metaphorical  use  of  the  term.     I  have  observed 
that  heaven  and  hades  are  commonly  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  each   other ;  the  one  is  conceived  to  be 
the  highest  object,  the   other  the  lowest.     From 
what  is  literally  or  locally  so,  the  transition  is  very 
natural  (insomuch  that  we  find  traces  of  it  in  all 
languages)   to   what   is   figuratively   so  j    that   is, 
what  expresses  a  glorious  and  happy  state  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  humble  and  miserable  state  on  the 
other.     In  this  way  it  is  used  by  our  Lord®*^,  Jlnd 
thou  Capernaum^  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shall 
be  brought  down  to  hades,  'ecas  'adov.     As  the  city 
of  Capernaum  was  never  literally  raised  to  heaven, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  to  be 
literally   brought    down   to    hades.      But   as,   by 
the  former   expression,  we    are    given  to  under- 
stand,  that    it    was    become    a    flourishing    and 
splendid  city,  or,  as  some  think,  that  it  had  ob- 
tained   great    spiritual    advantages ;    so,    by   the 

"  Antiq.  1.  vi.  c.  15.  80  Malth.  xi.  23. 
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latter,  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  abasement  and  wretchedness. 

§  17.  Another  passage,  in  which  the  application 
of  the  word  is  figurative,  we  have  in  that  cele- 
brated promise  made  to  Peter  ^^,  Thou  art  Peter ^ 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell,  nvXai  'aSov,  the  gates  of  hades, 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.     It  is  by  death,  and 
by  it  only,  that  the  spirit  enters  into  hades.     The 
gate  of  hades    is  therefore  a  very  natural  peri- 
phrasis for   death;    insomuch  that,  without    any 
positive  evidence,  we   should  naturally  conclude 
this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.     But  we 
have    sufficient  evidence,   both    sacred   and   pro- 
fane, that  this  is  the  meaning.     The  phrase  oc- 
curs in    the  Septuagint,   in  the  thanksgiving   of 
Hezekiah,  after  his  miraculous  recovery  from  the 
mortal  disease  he  had  been  seized  with  ^^     I  said, 
/  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave,  sv  nvXais  'aSov. 
It  follows,  /  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my 
years.     Nothing  can   be  plainer  than  that  nvXai 
'aSov  here  means  death,  in  other  words,  I  shall  die 
and  be  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years.     But, 
though  the  phrase  is  the  same  (for  nvXat  'aSov  is 
a  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew)  with  that  used  by 
our  Lord,  our  translators  have  not  liked  to  make 
Hezekiah,  who  was  a  good  man,  speak  as  if  he 
thought  himself  going  to  hell,  and  have  therefore 
rendered  it  the  grave. 

SA  Matth.  xvi.  18.  ^2  jgaiah,  xxxviii.  10. 
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Another  example  we  have  in  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  which,  though  not  canonical  Scripture, 
is,  in  a  question  of  criticism,  a  good  authority  ®^ 
Thou  hast  potver  of  life  and  death,  thou  leadest  to 
the  gates  of  hades,  eis  nvXas  "^adov,  and  brmgest  up 
again.  This  passage  is  as  little  susceptible  of 
doubt  as  the  former.  The  classical  use  of  this 
phrase  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ers. Homer  makes  Achilles  say,  as  rendered  by 
our  English  poet^"* : 

Who  can  think  one  thing-,  and  another  tell, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell  : 

— HX09  aidao  TtvXrfai' 

that  is,  I  hate  him  as  death,  or  I  hate  him  mor- 
tally. To  say  then  that  the  gates  of  hades  shall 
not  prevail  against  the  church,  is,  in  other  words, 
to  say.  It  shall  never  die,  it  shall  never  be  extinct. 
Le  Clerc,  though  meaning  the  same  thing  (as  ap- 
pears by  his  note,)  has  expressed  it  inaccurately  : 
"  Les  portes  de  la  mort  ne  la  surmonteront  point ;" 
The  gates  of  death  shall  not  surmount  it.  We 
see  at  once  how  appositely  death  is  called  the 
gate  of  hades.  But  what  should  we  call  the 
gates  of  death  ?  Not  death  itself,  surely.  They 
must  be  diseases  ;  for  by  these  we  are  brought  to 
death.  But  in  this  sense  we  cannot  apply  the 
promise.  For  many  direful  diseases  has  the 
church   been   afflicted   with,   if    the   introduction 

83  xvi.  13.  8j  Iliad  B. 
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of  the  grossest  errors,  the  most  superstitious 
practices,  and  senseless  disputes,  are  to  be  ac- 
counted such  ;  but  they  have  not  hitherto  prov- 
ed mortal,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  never 
shall. 

§  18.  In  the  exclamation  adopted  by  the 
Apostle  ^^  O  death  where  is  thy  sting  f  O  grave^ 
*a5;/,  lohere  is  thy  victory  ?  we  cannot  say  so 
properly,  that  the  words  death  and  hades  are 
used  figuratively,  as  the  words  sting  and  victory^ 
with  which  they  are  accompanied.  In  regard  to 
the  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  manifestly 
the  Apostle's  view  to  signify  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  formerly  an  object  of  terror  in  either 
death  or  hades,  is  removed  by  Jesus  Christ,  inso- 
much that  in  these  very  things  the  true  disciples 
find  matter  of  joy  and  exultation. 

§  19.  But  is  there  not  one  passage,  it  may 
be  said,  in  which  the  word  dSr^s  must  be  under- 
stood as  synonymous  with  yeswa,  and  conse- 
quently must  denote  the  place  of  final  punish- 
ment prepared  for  the  wicked,  or  hell,  in  the 
Christian  acceptation  of  the  term  '?  You  have 
it  in  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ^^. 
In  hell,  ev  tco  "^adyf,  he  lift  tip  his  eyes,  being  in 
torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Laza- 
rus in  his  bosom.  This  is  the  only  passage  in 
holy  writ  which  seems  to  give  countenance  to 
the  opinion  that  'a^T^s  sometimes  means  the  same 

«5  1  Cor.  XV.  55.  ^  Luke,  xvi.  23. 
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thing  as  yssvva.  Here  it  is  represented  as  a  place 
of  punishment.  The  rich  man  is  said  to  be  tor- 
mented there,  in  the  midst  of  flames.  These 
things  will  deserve  to  be  examined  narrowly.  It 
is  plain  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  most  pro- 
found silence  is  observed,  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  deceased,  their  joys  or  sorrows,  happiness 
or  misery.  It  is  represented  to  us  rather  by 
negative  qualities  than  by  positive,  by  its  silence, 
its  darkness,  its  being  inaccessible,  unless  by  pre- 
ternatural means,  to  the  living,  and  their  igno- 
rance about  it.  Thus  much,  in  general,  seems 
always  to  have  been  presumed  concerning  it,  that 
it  is  not  a  state  of  activity  adapted  for  exertion, 
or  indeed  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  impor- 
tant purpose,  good  or  bad.  In  most  respects, 
however,  there  was  a  resemblance,  in  their  no- 
tions on  this  subject,  to  those  of  the  most  ancient 
heathens. 

But  the  opinions,  neither  of  Hebrews  nor  of 
heathens,  remained  invariably  the  same.  And 
from  the  time  of  the  captivity,  more  especially, 
from  the  time  of  the  subjection  of  the  Jews,  first 
to  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Roman  ;  as  they  had  a  closer  intercourse  with 
pagans,  they  insensibly  imbibed  many  of  their 
sentiments,  particularly  on  those  subjects  whereon 
their  law  was  silent,  and  wherein,  by  conse- 
quence, they  considered  themselves  as  at  greater 
freedom.  On  this  subject  of  a  future  state,  we 
find  a  considerable  difference  in  the  popular 
opinions  of  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  from 
those  which  prevailed,  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
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prophets.  As  both  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
adopted  the  notion,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  de- 
parted were  susceptible,  both  of  enjoyment,  and 
of  suffering  ;  they  were  led  to  suppose  a  sort  of 
retribution  in  that  state,  for  their  merit  or  demerit 
in  the  present.  The  Jews  did  not  indeed  adopt 
the  pagan  fables,  on  this  subject,  nor  did  they 
express  themselves,  entirely,  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  the  general  train  of  thinking,  in  both,  came 
pretty  much  to  coincide.  The  Greek  hades  they 
found  well  adapted  to  express  the  Hebrew  sheol. 
This  they  came  to  conceive  as  including  different 
sorts  of  habitations,  for  ghosts  of  different  charac- 
ters. And,  though  they  did  not  receive  the 
terms  Elysium,  or  Elysian  fields,  as  suitable 
appellations  for  the  regions  peopled  by  good 
spirits,  they  took,  instead  of  them,  as  better 
adapted  to  their  own  theology,  the  garden  of 
Eden,  or  Paradise,  a  name  originally  Persian, 
by  M^hich  the  word  answering  to  garden,  especial- 
ly when  applied  to  Eden,  had  commonly  been 
rendered,  by  the  Seventy.  To  denote  the  same 
state,  they  sometimes  used  the  phrase  Abraham's 
bosom,  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  reclined  at  meals.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  express  the  unhappy  situation  of 
the  wicked,  in  that  intermediate  state,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  declined  the  use  of  the  word 
tartarus.  The  Apostle  Peter,  says^^  of  evil 
angels,   that    God   cast  them  down   to   hell,   and 

8'  2  Peter,  ii.  4. 
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delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  he  re- 
served unto  judgment.  So  it  stands  in  the  com- 
mon version,  though  neither  ysevva  nor  ddi^s  are  in 
the  original,  where  the  expression  is,  asigatg  locpov 
xagragaaas  nagsdaxsv  sis  xgitSLv  T£T7fgij[i€vovs. 
The  word  is  not  ysivva  ;  for  that  comes  after 
judgment ;  but  tagragos,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  prison  of  hades,  Avherein  criminals  are  kept 
till  the  general  judgment.  And  as,  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  Greek  word,  it  was  comprehend- 
ed under  hades,  as  a  part ;  it  ought,  unless  we 
had  some  positive  reason  to  the  contrary,  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation,  to  be  under- 
stood so  here.  There  is,  then,  no  inconsistency  in 
maintaining,  that  the  rich  man,  though  in  tor- 
ments, was  not  in  gehenna,  but  in  that  part  of 
hades  called  tartarus,  where  we  have  seen  al- 
ready, that  spirits  reserved  for  judgment  are 
detained  in  darkness. 

That  there  is,  in  a  lower  degree,  a  reward  of 
the  righteous,  and  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in 
the  state  intervening  between  death  and  the  re- 
surrection, is  no  more  repugnant  to  the  divine 
perfections,  than  that  there  should  be  (as,  in  the 
course  of  providence,  there  often  are)  manifest 
recompenses  of  eminent  virtues,  and  of  enormous 
crimes,  in  the  present  world.  Add  to  this,  that 
Josephus,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Pharisees,  or  those  Jews  who  believed  a 
future  state,  mentions  expressly  the  rewards  of 
the  virtuous,  and  the  punishments  of  the  vicious, 
in  hades,  or  under  the  earth,  which  is,  as  was  ob- 
served before,   another  expression   for  the  same 
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thing ^l  From  his  representation  we  should  con- 
clude, that,  in  his  time,  a  resurrection  and  future 
judgment,  as  understood  by  the  Christians,  were 
not  universally  the  doctrine,  even  of  the  Phari- 
sees ;  but,  that  the  prevalent  and  distinguishing 
opinion  was,  that  the  soul  survived  the  body,  that 
vicious  souls  would  suffer  an  everlasting  imprison- 
ment in  hades,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
would  both  be  happy  there,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  obtain  the  privilege  of  transmigrating  into 
other  bodies.  The  immortality  of  human  souls, 
and  the  transmigration  of  the  good,  seem  to  have 
been  all  that  they  comprehended  in  the  phrase 

^  AO^avaTov  za  i6j[vv  zaig  ipv^atg  7it6Tig  avzocs  eivai,  xai 
vTio  xOorog  dixaiwCeig  re  xat  zt/uag  dig  ageztjg  7]  xaxiag  aTiizr]- 
d£v6tg  6V  zo)  ^ico  yayove^  xat  zaig  f/av  aigyfiov  aiSiov  jigo6zida6- 
-^ai^  zaig  da  gaCztovriv  zov  ava^iovv.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  2. 
Wv^^v  da  7ia6av  fiav  a<pOagzov  fiaza^aivaiv  da  aig  izcpv  6co/ua, 
zr]V  zwv  a/aO(ov  fiovrjv  zrjv  da  zcov  <pavXcov,  ddioi  zifnagia 
xoXa^a6x}ai.  Bell.  Lib.  ii.  c.  12.  'JSzagov  Cwfxa  is  an  expres- 
sion by  no  means  parallel,  as  Dr.  Jennings  seems  to  have  thought 
[Jewish  Antiquities,  B.  i.  c.  10.]  to  that  used  of  our  Lord's 
transfiguration  [Luke,  ix.  29.]  zo  aidog  zov  TrgodcoTiov  avzov 
aragw.  Eidog  is  no  more  than  the  appearance.  Now,  to  say 
that  the  body  into  which  the  soul  passes  is  another  body  :  and 
to  say  that  it  has  anotlier  appearance,  are  two  expressions  which 
no  person  who  reflects,  will  confound  as  equivalent.  That 
there  are  some  things,  however,  which  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  on  this  article,  were 
more  conformable  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  than  is  implied 
in  the  words  of  Josephus,  is  not  to  be  dissembled.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty resulting  hence,  is  more  easily  removed  by  admitting, 
what  is  nowise  improbable,  that  there  was  not  then,  among 
them,  an  exact  uniformity  of  opinion,  than  by  recurring,  on 
either  side,  to  a  mode  of  criticism  which  the  language  will 
not  bear. 
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avacfxaais  rav  vixgav.     Indeed,  the  words  strictly 
denote  no  more  than  the  renewal  of  life. 

Their  sentiments  on  this  topic  naturally  recal 
to  our  remembrance  some  of  those  exhibited  by 
Virgil,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid.  That  this 
Pythagorean  dogma  was  become  pretty  general, 
among  the  Jews,  appears  even  from  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels.  The  question  put  by  the 
disciples  ®^  Who  sinned  ;  this  man,  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  born  blind  ?  and  some  popular  opin- 
ions concerning  Jesus,  whom  they  knew  to  have 
been  born,  and  brought  up,  among  themselves,  that 
he  was  Elijah,  or  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  ancient 
Prophets  ^*^,  manifestly  presuppose  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration.  It  is  also,  in  allusion  to  this, 
that  the  Jewish  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
has,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  common  transla- 
tion, thus  expressed  himself:  /  was  a  witty 
child,  and  had  a  good  spirit ;  yea,  rather,  being 
good,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled :  aya^os  av, 
riX&ov  SIS  aa^a  afiiavjov  ^^  Yet  we  have  reason, 
from  the  New  T55^tament,  to  think  that  these 
tenets  were  not,  at  that  time,  universal  among  the 
Pharisees,  but  that  some  entertained  juster  no- 
tions of  a  resurrection,  and  that  afterwards,  the 
opinions  of  the  Talmudists,  on  this  article,  had  a 
much  greater  conformity  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  than  the  opinions  of  some  of  their  prede- 
cessors in,  and  before,  our  Saviour's  time. 

89  John,  ix.  2.  so  Matth.  xvi.  14. 

siWisd.  viii.  19,  20. 
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§  20.  According  to  this  explication,  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus  were  both  in  hades,  though  in 
very  different  situations,  the  latter  in  the  mansions 
of  the  happy,  and  the  former  in  those  of  the 
wretched.  Both  are  comprehended  under  the 
same  general  name.  In  the  conversation  lately 
quoted  between  Saul  and  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  the 
prophet,  amongst  other  things,  said  to  the  king. 
Tomorrow  shall  thou  and  thy  so7is  be  ivith  me  ^^, 
which  does  not  imply  that  their  condition  would 
be  the  same,  though  each  would  have  his  place 
in  the  receptacle  of  departed  spirits.  Let  us  see 
how  the  circumstances  mentioned,  and  the  ex- 
pressions used,  in  the  parable,  will  suit  this  hy- 
pothesis. First,  though  they  are  said  to  be  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other,  they  are  still  with- 
in sight  and  hearing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse 
together.  This  would  have  been  too  gross  a  vio- 
lation of  probability,  if  the  one  were  considered 
as  inhabiting  the  highest  heavens,  and  the  other 
as  placed  in  the  infernal  regions.  Again,  the  ex- 
pressions used  are  such  as  entirely  suit  this  ex- 
planation, and  no  other ;  for  first,  the  distance 
from  each  other  is  mentioned,  but  no  hint  that  the 
one  was  higher  in  situation  than  the  other ;  sec- 
ondly, the  terms  whereby  motion  from  the  one  to 
the  other  is  expressed,  are  such  as  are  never  em- 
ployed in  expressing  motion  to,  or  from  heaven, 
but  always  when  the  places  are  on  a  level,  or 
nearly  so.     Thus,  Lazarus,  when  dead,  is  said 

^^  1  Sam.  xxviii.  19.  ^'  Luke,  XTi.  22. 
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a7t£V£x^tfvai,  to  be  carried  away,  not  avfvf/i^a«, 
to  be  carried  up,  by  angels,  into  Abraham's 
bosom ;  whereas,  it  is  the  latter  of  these,  or  one 
similarly  compounded,  that  is  always  used,  where 
an  assumption  into  heaven  is  spoken  of.  Thus, 
the  same  writer,  in  speaking  of  our  Lord's 
ascension,  says^*  av£(p£g£To  its  rov  ovgavov,  and 
Mark^^  in  relation  to  the  same  event,  says,  av^Xi}- 
(pdTf  £is  Tov  ovgavov,  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven. 
These  words  are  also  used,  wherever  one  is  said 
to  be  conveyed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  situation. 
But,  what  is  still  more  decisive  in  this  way,  where 
mention  is  made  of  passing  from  Abraham  to  the 
rich  man,  and  inversely,  the  verbs  employed  are, 
Sia^aivG)  and  diajtsgaca,  words  which  always  de- 
note motion  on  the  same  ground  or  level ;  as,  pass- 
ing a  river  or  lake,  passing  through  the  Red  Sea, 
or  passing  from  Asia  into  Macedonia.  But,  when 
heaven  is  spoken  of  as  the  termination  to  which, 
or  from  which,  the  passage  is  made,  the  word  is, 
invariably,  either  in  the  first  case,  ava/Jaivo,  and 
in  the  second,  xaxa^aiva,  or  some  word  similarly 
formed,  and  of  the  same  import.  Thus,  both  the 
circumstances  of  the  story,  and  the  expressions 
employed  in  it,  confirm  the  explanation  I  have 
given.  For,  if  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  to  be 
understood,  they  must  have  employed  their 
words  and  phrases,  in  conformity  to  the  current 
usage  of  those  for  whom  they  wrote. 

'<  xxiv.  51.  95  Mark,  xvi.  19. 

VOL.   I.  47 
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§  21.  When  our  Saviour,  therefore,  said  to  the 
penitent  thief  upon  the  cross  ^^  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  ivith  me  in  paradise ;  he  said  nothing  that  con- 
tradicts what  is  affirmed  of  his  descent  into  hadcs^ 
in  the  Psalms,  in  the  Acts,  or  in  the  Apostles' 
creed.  Paradise  is  another  name  for  what  is,  in 
the  parable,  called  Abraham's  bosom.  But  it  may 
be  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  Paul  has  given 
some  reason  to  conclude  that  paradise  and  heaven, 
or  the  seat  of  the  glorious  hierarchy,  are  the 
same.  It  is  not,  says  he  ^^,  expedient  for  me 
doubtless  to  glory  :  I  will  come  to  visions  and  reve- 
lations of  the  Lord.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ 
above  fourteen  years  ago  (ivhether  in  the  body  I 
cannot  tell,  or  lohether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot 
tell,  God  knoiveth,)  such  an  one  caught  up  to 
the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man  (wheth- 
er in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell, 
God  knoiveth,)  how  that  he  was  catight  up  into 
paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  tvords,  ivhich 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.  The  Jews 
make  mention  of  three  heavens.  The  first  is 
properly  the  atmosphere  where  the  birds  fly,  and 
the  clouds  are  suspended.  The  second  is  above 
the  first,  and  is  what  we  call  the  visible  firmament, 
wherein  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  appear.  The 
third,  to  us  invisible,  is  conceived  to  be  above  the 
second,  and  therefore  sometimes  styled  the  heaven 
of  heavens.  This  they  considered  as  the  place  of 
the  throne  of  God,  and  the  habitation  of  the  holy 
angels.     Now  it  is  evident  that,  if,  in  the  second 

SG  Luke,  xxiii.  43.  ^^  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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and  fourth  verses,  he  speak  of  one  vision  or  reve- 
lation only,  paradise  and  heaven  are  the  same ; 
not  so,  if,  in  these,  he  speak  of  two  different 
revelations.  My  opinion  is,  that  there  are  two, 
and  I  shall  assign  my  reasons.  First,  he  speaks 
of  them  as  more  than  one,  and  that  not  only  in  in- 
troducing them,  I  will  come  to  visions  and  revela- 
tions ;  for  sometimes  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
plural  is  used  in  expressing  a  subject  indefinitely ; 
but  afterwards,  in  referring  to  what  he  had  relat- 
ed, he  says  ^®  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  meas- 
ure^ through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations,  zcav 
aTtoxakvyjsav.  Secondly,  they  are  related  pre- 
cisely as  two  distinct  events,  and  coupled  together 
by  the  connexive  particle.  Thirdly,  there  is  a 
repetition  of  his  doubts  ^^  in  regard  to  the  reality 
of  his  translation,  which,  if  the  whole  relate  to  a 
single  event,  was  not  only  superfluous,  but  im- 
proper. This  repetition,  however,  was  necessary, 
if  what  is  related  in  the  third  and  fourth  verses, 
be  a  different  fact  from  what  is  told  in  the  second, 
and  if  he  was  equally  uncertain,  whether  it  passed 
in  vision  or  in  reality.  Fourthly,  if  all  the  three 
verses  regard  only  one  revelation,  there  is,  in  the 
manner  of  relating  it,  a  tautology  unexampled  in 
the  Apostle's  writings.  I  might  urge,  as  a  fifth 
reason,  the  opinion  of  all  Christian  antiquit}^, 
Origen  alone  excepted.  And  this,  in  a  question 
of  philology,  is  not  without  its  weight. 

I  shall  only  add,  that,  though,  in  both  verses, 
the  words  in   the  English  Bible  are   caught  tip, 

98  Verse.  7.  99  Verse,  2.  3. 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  original  answering  to  the 
particle  up.  The  Apostle  has  very  properly  em- 
ployed here  the  word  agna^a,  expressive  more  of 
the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and  of  his  own  pas- 
siveness,  than  of  the  direction  of  the  motion  *^. 
The  only  other  place  in  which  7taga8si<Jos  occurs 
is  in  the  Apocalypse  ^°\  To  him  that  overcometh 
ivill  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  xov  nagaSsicfov  of  the  paradise  of  God. 
Here  our  Lord,  no  doubt,  speaks  of  heaven,  but, 
as  he  plainly  alludes  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  where  our  first  parents  were 
placed,  and  where  the  tree  of  life  grew,  it  can  only 
be  understood  as  a  figurative  expression  of  the 
promise  of  eternal  life,  forfeited  by  Adam,  but  re- 
covered by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

§  22.  To  conclude  this  long  discussion,  I  shall 
observe    that,  though    we    may    discover    hence, 

100  'Yhe  learned  reader  may  peruse  the  foUowlng^  passage 
from  Epiphanius  on  this  subject,  in  opposition  to  Origen. 
Ovds  6  aTiogToXog  vTtozLOsrat  tov  TiagaSsiCov  tcvai  ev  rgtrco  ov- 
gavco^  TOig  lejiTOiv  axgoaCOat  Xo/wv  tTiigTafievoig'  oida  yag 
dgnaytyza  icog  rgtzov  Xeyav.  ovgavov.  xai  oida  tov  toiovtov  ar- 
•^gcoTCOv^  aire  tv  (JcouaTt,  nre  j'copis  (Sojfiarog,  6  'Oeog  oidsv,  on 
i^gnayri  acg  tov  jiagadeiCov.  6vo  anoxaXvx^eig  fieyaXag  ioigaxtvac 
fiT^vvei,  dig  avaXrj^'Oais  eavagytog,  dna^  (lev  icog  rgiTOv  ovgavov, 
uTia^  Sa  aig  tov  7iaga&ai6ov.  to  yag  otSa  dgnayavza  tov  toiovtov 
iwg  TgiTOv  ovgavov,  iSicjg  aTCOxaXvipiv  avTCO  xaza  tov  Tgizov 
avaXrjcpOavTi  jiatpr^vavai  6vvigTr}6t.  to  da,  xai  oida  naXiv  aTic- 
(pagofJtavov  tov  toiovtov  avOgcoTCOv,  aiTa  av  dijouaTi,  atza  axzog  tov 
CojfiaTog,  aig  tov  7iagadei6ov,  aTagav  avOtg  avzat  7rag)avagco6^ai 
xaza  TOV  7iaga$ei6ov  ajioxaXvipiv  dacxvxiSi.  Epiph.  Lib.  ii. 
Har.  44. 

JOi  Rev.  ii.  7.  ' 
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pretty  exactly,  the  general  sentiments  entertained 
on  these  subjects,  at  the  time,  and  the  style  used 
concerning  them ;  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
the  expressions  are  to  be  rigorously  interpreted, 
in  order  to  come  at  the  true  doctrine,  upon  these 
articles,  but  solely,  in  order  to  discover  the  popu- 
lar opinions  of  the  age.  In  regard  to  these, 
the  opinions  of  the  age,  there  ought  to  be  a  close 
attention  to  the  letter  of  what  is  spoken  ;  but,  in 
regard  to  the  other,  the  doctrine  of  holy  writ, 
our  attention  ought  to  be  mostly  to  the  spirit 
Thus  it  appears  to  me  the  plain  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  that  there  are  such  states  as  I  have 
mentioned,  and  that  the  use  and  nature  of  them  is 
such  as  has  been  said.  That  it  was,  for  ages,  the 
doctrine  of  all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers, 
is  not  less  evident.  But  in  respect  of  situation, 
expressions  implying  that  hades  is  under  the 
earth,  and  that  the  seat  of  the  blessed  is  above 
the  stars,  ought  to  be  regarded  merely,  as  at- 
tempts to  accommodate  what  is  spoken  to  vulgar 
apprehension  and  language.  Of  the  like  kind 
is  the  practice,  so  frequent  in  holy  writ,  of  as- 
cribing human  passions,  nay,  and  human  organs 
and  members,  to  the  Deity.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  what  we  hear  of  plants  and  trees,  in  para- 
dise, of  eating  and  drinking  in  heaven,  or  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  in  either  hades  or  gehenna.  We 
have  no  more  reason  to  understand  these  literally, 
than  we  have  to  believe  that  the  soul,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  can  feel  torment  in  its 
tongue,  or  that  a  little  cold  water  can  relieve  it. 
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§  23.  I  AM  not  ignorant  that  the  doctrine  of  an 
intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, has  been  of  late  strenuously  combatted, 
by  some  learned  and  ingenious  men  ;  amongst 
whom  we  must  reckon  that  excellent  divine  and 
firm  friend  to  freedom  of  inquiry,  Dr.  Law,  the 
present  bishop  of  Carlisle  ^°^.  I  honour  his  dispo- 
sition, and  have  the  greatest  respect  for  his  tal- 
ents ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  I  acknowledge  he 
has,  with  much  ability,  supported  the  side  he  has 
espoused,  I  have  never  felt  myself,  on  this  head, 
convinced,  though  sometimes  perplexed,  by  his 
reasoning.  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  a  minute  discussion  of  controverted  points  in 
theology  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  only,  in  passing, 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  controversy,  as  it  is 
closely  connected  with  my  subject. 

First,  I  remark  that  the  arguments  on  which  the 
denyers  of  that  state  chiefly  build,  arise,  in  my 
opinion,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  import 
of  some  scriptural  expressions.  Ka&svdsiv,  ocol- 
fiav,  to  sleep,  are  words  often  applied  to  the 
dead  ;  but  this  application  is  no  more  than  a 
metaphorical  euphemism  derived  from  the  resem- 
blance which  a  dead  body  bears  to  the  body  of 
a  person  asleep.  Traces  of  this  idiom  may  be 
found  in  all  languages,  whatever  be  the  popular 
belief  about  the  state  of  the  dead.  They  often 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Orientals 

"^^^  Dr.  Law  was  living  when  the  first  edition  of  these  Dis  • 
sertations  Avas  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
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favoured  the  separate  existence  of  the  souls  of 
the  deceased.  But,  if  it  did  not,  and  if,  as  some 
suppose,  the  ancient  Jews  were,  on  all  articles 
relating  to  another  life,  no  better  than  Saddu- 
cees  ;  this  shows  the  more  strongly,  that  such 
metaphors,  so  frequent  in  their  writings,  could  be 
derived  solely  from  bodily  likeness,  and  having 
no  reference  to  a  resurrection,  could  be  employed 
solely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  disagreeable 
or  ominous  word.  I  own,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Christians  have  been  the  more  ready  to  adopt 
such  expressions,  as  their  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  presented  to  their  minds  an 
additional  analogy  between  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  bodies  of  those  asleep,  that  of 
being  one  day  awaked.  But  I  see  no  reason  to 
imagine  that,  in  this  use,  they  carried  their 
thoughts  further  than  to  the  corporeal  and  visi- 
ble resemblance  now  mentioned.  Another  mis- 
take about  the  import  of  scriptural  terms,  is  in 
the  sense  which  has  been  given  to  the  word  avaa- 
Taais.  They  confine  it  bj^  a  use  derived  merely 
from  modern  European  tongues,  to  that  renova- 
tion which  we  call  the  reunion  of  the  soul  and 
the  body,  and  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  last 
day.  I  have  shown,  in  another  place  ^*^^  that  this 
is  not  ahvays  the  sense  of  the  term  in  the  New 
Testament. 

I  remark,  secondly,  that  many  expressions  of 
scripture,  in  the  natural  and  obvious  sense,  imply 
that  an  intermediate  and  separate  state  of  the  soul 

^^3  Notes  on  Matth.  xxii.  23.  and  32. 
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is  actually  to  succeed  death.  Such  are  the  words 
of  our  Lord  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the 
cross  ^^^  Stephen's  dying  petition  *'^^  the  compari- 
sons which  the  Apostle  Paul  makes  in  different 
places  ^°^  between  the  enjoyment  which  true 
Christians  can  attain  by  their  continuance  in  this 
world,  and  that  which  they  enter  on  at  their  de- 
parture out  of  it,  and  several  other  passages.  Let 
the  words  referred  to  be  read  by  any  judicious 
person,  either  in  the  original,  or  in  the  common 
translation,  which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  let  him,  setting  aside  all  theory  or 
system,  say  candidly,  whether  they  would  not  be 
understood,  by  the  gross  of  mankind,  as  presup- 
posing that  the  soul  may,  and  will,  exist  separate- 
ly from  the  body,  and  be  susceptible  of  happiness 
or  misery  in  that  state.  If  any  thing  could  add 
to  the  native  evidence  of  the  expressions,  it 
would  be  the  unnatural  meanings  that  are  put 
upon  them,  in  order  to  disguise  that  evidence. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  metaphysical  distinc- 
tion introduced,  for  this  purpose,  between  abso- 
lute, and  relative,  time  ?  The  Apostle  Paul,  they 
are  sensible,  speaks  of  the  saints  as  admitted  to 
enjoyment,  in  the  presence  of  God,  immediately 
after  death.  Now,  to  palliate  the  direct  contra- 
diction there  is  in  this  to  their  doctrine,  that 
the  vital  principle,  which  h  all  they  mean  by 
the  soul,  remains  extinguished  between  death 
and    the    resurrection,    they    remind   us    of   the 

^"<  Luke,  xxiii.  43.  i"*  Acts,  vii.  59. 

i"6  2  Cor.  V.  6,  &c.  Philip,  i.  ,21,  &c. 
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difference  there  is  between  absolute  or  real,  and 
relative  or  apparent',  time.  They  admit  that, 
if  the  Apostle  be  understood  as  speaking  of  real 
time,  what  is  said  flatly  contradicts  their  system  ; 
but,  say  they,  his  words  must  be  interpreted  as 
spoken,  only  of  apparent  time.  He  talks  indeed 
of  entering  on  a  state  of  enjoyment,  immediately 
after  death,  though  there  may  be  many  thousands 
of  years  between  the  one  and  the  other  ;  for,  he 
means  only,  that  when  that  state  shall  commence, 
however  distant  in  reality  the  time  may  be,  the 
person  entering  on  it  will  not  be  sensible  of  that 
distance,  and  consequently  there  will  be  to  him 
an  apparent  coincidence  with  the  moment  of  his 
death.  But,  does  the  Apostle  any  where  hint 
that  this  is  his  meaning  ?  or,  is  it  what  any  man 
would  naturally  discover  from  his  words  ?  That 
it  is  exceedingly  remote  from  the  common  use 
of  language,  I  believe  hardly  any  of  those  who 
favour  this  scheme,  will  be  partial  enough  to 
deny.  Did  the  sacred  penmen  then  mean  to  put 
a  cheat  upon  the  world,  and,  by  the  help  of  an 
equivocal  expression,  to  flatter  men  with  the  hope 
of  entering,  the  instant  they  expire,  on  a  state 
of  felicity  ;  when,  in  fact,  they  knew  that  it 
would  be  many  ages  before  it  woidd  take  place  .'* 
But,  were  the  hypothesis  about  the  extinction  of 
the  mind  between  death  and  the  resurrection 
well  founded,  the  apparent  coincidence  they 
speak  of,  is  not  so  clear  as  they  seem  to  think  it 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  axiom,  and 
I  never  heard  of  any  who  attempted  to  demon-  * 
strate  it.  To  me  it  appears  merely  a  corollary 
VOL.  I.  48 
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from  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  which  derives  our 
conceptions  of  time  from  the  succession  of  our 
ideas,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  a  doctrine 
to  be  found  only  among  certain  philosophers,  and 
which,  we  may  reasonably  believe,  never  came  into 
the  heads  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  was  announced. 

I  remark,  thirdly,  that  even  the  curious  equivo- 
cation, (or,  perhaps  more  properly,  mental  reser- 
vation,) that  has  been  devised  for  them,  will  not, 
in  every  case,  save  the  credit  of  apostolical  ve- 
racity. The  words  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
are.  Knowing,  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the 
body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  ;  again.  We 
are  loilling  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and 
present  tvith  the  Lord.  Could  such  expressions 
have  been  used  by  him,  if  he  had  held  it  impos- 
sible to  be  with  the  Lord,  or  indeed  any  where, 
without  the  body  ;  and  that,  whatever  the  change 
was  which  was  made  by  death,  he  could  not  be  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  till  he  returned  to  the 
body  ?  Absence  from  the  body,  and  presence 
with  the  Lord,  were  never,  therefore,  more  unfor- 
tunately combined,  ,  than  in  this  illustration. 
Things  are  combined  here  as  coincident,  which, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  those  gentlemen,  are  incom- 
patible. If  recourse  be  had  to  the  original,  the 
expressions  in  Greek  are,  if  possible,  still  stronger. 
They  are,  6l  svdrffiovvTss  ev  to  aafxaTi,  those  who 
dwell  in  the  body,  who  are  sxdrffiovvTss  ana  tov 
Kvgiov,  at  a  distance  from  the  Lord  ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are,  ol  sy.dijfiovvTSs  ex  tov  aafiazos, 
those  who   have   travelled  out  of  the    body,  who 
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are  oi  evdrffiovvrsg  ngos  top  Kvqlov,  those  who  reside, 
or  are  present  with  the  Lord.  In  the  passage  to 
the  Philippians  also,  the  commencement  of  his 
presence  with  the  Lord  is  represented  as  coinci- 
dent, not  with  his  return  to  the  body,  but  with  his 
leaving  it,  with  the  dissolution,  not  with  the  res- 
toration, of  the  union. 

The  fourth,  and  only  other  remark  I  shall  make, 
on  this  subject,  is,  that  from  the  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  proceed 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
are  naturally  distinct  and  separable,  and  that  the 
soul  is  susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasure  in  a  state 
of  separation.  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all 
the  places  which  evince  this.  The  story  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus  ^°^ ;  the  last  words  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  cross  ^^,  and  of  Stephen  when  dy- 
ing ;  Paul's  doubts  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  when  he  was  translated  to  the 
third  heaven,  and  paradise  ^^ ;  our  Lord's  words 
to  Thomas,  to  satisfy  him  that  he  was  not  a 
spirit "° ;  and  to  conclude,  the  express  mention 
of  the  denial  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  errors  of  the 
Sadducees  "* ;  For  the  Saddticees  say  that  there 
is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit ;  fir^Ss 
ayysXov,  firfSs  nvsviia.  All  these  are  irrefragable 
evidences  of  the  general  opinion,  on  this  subject, 
of  both  Jews  and  Christians.  By  spirit,  as  distin- 
guished  from   angel,  is   evidently  meant  the  de- 

lov  Luke,  xvi.  22,  23.  ^'^  Luke,  xxiii.  46.  ^^^  2  Cor. 

xii.  2,  3,  4.  "0  Luke,  xxiv.  39.  "^  Acts,  xxiii.  8. 
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parted  spirit  of  a  human  being ;  for,  that  man  is 
here,  before  his  natural  death,  possessed  of  a  vital 
and  intelligent  principle,  which  is  commonly  called 
his  soul  or  spirit,  it  was  never  pretended  that  the 
Sadducees  denied.  It  has  been  said,  that  this 
manner  of  expressing  themselves  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  merely  in 
conformity  to  vulgar  notions.  To  me  it  appears  a 
conformity,  which  (if  the  sacred  writers  entertain- 
ed the  sentiments  of  our  antagonists,  on  this  arti- 
cle) is  hardly  reconcilable  to  the  known  simplicity 
and  integrity  of  their  character.  It  savours  much 
more  of  the  pious  frauds,  which  became  common 
afterwards,  to  which  I  own  myself  unwilling  to 
ascribe  so  ancient  and  so  respectable  an  origin. 
See  Part  I.  of  this  Dissertation,  §  10. 

§  24.  I  SHALL  subjoin  a  few  words  on  the  man- 
ner wherein  the  distinction  has  been  preserved 
between  hades  and  gehenna  by  the  translators  of 
the  New  Testament ;  for,  as  I  observed  before, 
gehenna,  as  a  name  for  the  place  of  future  punish- 
ment, does  not  occur  in  the  Old.  All  the  Latin 
translations  I  have  seen,  observe  the  distinction. 
All  without  exception  adopt  the  word  gehenna, 
though  they  do  not  all  uniformly  translate  hades. 
Both  the  Geneva  French,  a,nd  Diodati,  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  method.  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
in  his  German  version,  has  uniformly  confounded 
them,  rendered  both  by  the  word  )10UC-  The 
English  translators  have  taken  the  same  method, 
and    rendering  both   the   Greek  names  by   the 
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word  hell^  except  in  one  single  place  "^  where 
^aSri?  is  translated  grave.  Most  foreign  versions 
observe  the  difference.  So  do  some  of  the  late 
English  translators,  but  not  all.  The  common 
method  of  distinguishing,  hitherto  observed,  has 
been  to  retain  the  word  gehenna,  and  translate 
hades  either  hell  or  grave,  as  appeared  most  to 
suit  the  context.  I  have  chosen,  in  this  version, 
.to  reverse  that  method,  to  render  yssvva  always 
Ae//,  and  to  retain  the  word  hades.  My  reasons 
are,  first,  though  English  ears  are  not  entirely 
familiarized  to  either  term,  they  are  much  more 
so  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  use  made  of  the  latter  in  theo- 
logical writings.  Secondly,  the  import  of  the 
English  word  hell,  when  we  speak  as  Christians, 
answers  exactly  to  yssvva,  not  to  'a5?^s ;  whereas, 
to  this  last  word  we  have  no  term  in  the  language 
corresponding.  Accordingly,  though,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  one  of  those  terms  which  admit 
different  meanings,  there  has  been  very  little  uni- 
formity preserved  by  translators  in  rendering  it 


PART  III. 

Mexavosa  and  MsrafieXofiai. 

I  SHALL  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  two  words 
that  are  uniformly  rendered,  by  the  same  English 
word,   in   the   common  version,   between    which 

•  "2  1  Cor.  XV.  55. 
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there  appears,  notwithstanding,  to  be  a  real  differ- 
ence in  signification.  The  words  are  fisxavoea 
and  ^sxafisXofiai,  I  repent.  It  has  been  observed 
by  some,  and,  I  think,  with  reason,  that  the  former 
denotes,  properly,  a  change  to  the  better ;  the 
latter,  barely  a  change,  whether  it  be  to  the 
better  or  to  the  worse ;  that  the  former  marks 
a  change  of  mind  that  is  durable  and  productive 
of  consequences ;  the  latter  expresses  only  a 
present  uneasy  feeling  of  regret  or  sorrow  for 
what  is  done,  without  regard  either  to  duration 
or  to  effects  ;  in  fine,  that  the  first  may  prop- 
erly be  translated  into  English,  /  reform ;  the 
second,  I  repent,  in  the  familiar  acceptation  of  the 
word. 


§  2.  The  learned  Grotius  (whose  judgment,  in 
critical  questions,  is  highly  respectable)  is  not 
convinced  that  this  distinction  is  well  founded. 
And  I  acknowledge  that  he  advances  some  plausi- 
ble things  in  support  of  his  opinion.  But  as  I 
have  not  found  them  satisfactory,  I  shall  assign  my 
reasons  for  thinking  differently.  Let  it,  in  the 
first  place,  be  observed,  that  the  import  of  fierafis- 
Xofiai,  in  the  explanation  given,  being  more  exten- 
sive or  generical  than  that  of  ^sxavosa,  it  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  used,  without  impropriety,  for 
fisxavoea ;  though  the  latter,  being  more  limited 
and  special  in  its  acceptation,  cannot  so  properly 
be  employed  for  the  former.  The  genus  includes 
the  species,  not  the  species  the  genus. 
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§  3.  Admitting,  therefore,  that,  in  the  expres- 
sion in  the  parable  quoted  by  Grotius  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  ifangov  8e  insrafisXtf&eis  anriXOe^ 
afterwards  he  repented  and  went  *^^,  the  word 
fiSTavoTfoas  would  have  been  apposite,  because 
the  change  spoken  of  is  to  the  better,  and  had  an 
effect  on  his  conduct ;  still  the  word  fierafjLsXofiai 
is  not  improper,  no  more  than  the  English  word 
repented,  though  the  change,  as  far  as  it  went,  was 
a  real  reformation.  Every  one  who  reforms,  re- 
pents ;  but  every  one  who  repents,  does  not  re- 
form. I  use  the  words  entirely  according  to  the 
popular  idiom,  and  not  according  to  the  definitions 
of  theologians :  nay,  I  say  further  that,  in  this 
instance,  the  Greek  word  fistafieXofiat  is  more 
proper  than  [isiavoea,  and  the  English  repent  than 
reform.  The  reason  is,  because  the  latter  expres- 
sion in  each  language  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
a  single  action,  as  to  a  habit  of  acting,  where- 
as the  former  may  be  equally  applied  to  either. 
Now  it  is  only  one  action  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
parable. 

§  4.  In  regard  to  the  other  passage  quoted  by 
Grotius,  to  show  that  fxsTavoia  also  is  used  where, 
according  to  the  doctrine  above  explained,  it 
ought  to  be  fiExafisXsia,  I  think  he  has  not  been 
more  fortunate  than  in  the  former.  The  passage 
is,  where  it  is  said  of  Esau  "^  Ye  knoio  that  after- 
ward, ivhen  he  would  have  inherited  the  blessing, 
he  was  rejected.     For  he  found  no  place  ofrepen- 

"3  Matth.  xxi.  29.  ^H  Heb.  xii.  17. 
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tance,  fisiavoias  totvov  ov^  ivgs,  though  he  sought 
it  carefully  with  tears.  Grotius,  in  his  comment 
on  the  place,  acknowledges  that  the  word  fisxavoLa 
is  not  used  here  literally,  but  by  a  metonymy  of 
the  effect  for  the  cause.  '  He  found  no  scope  for 
'  effecting  a  change  in  what  had  been  done,  a 
'  revocation  of  the  blessing  given  to  Jacob,  with  a 
'  new  grant  of  it  to  himself,  or  at  least  of  such  a 

*  blessing  as  might,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede 

*  or  cancel  the  former.'  This  change  was  what 
he  found  no  possibility  of  effecting,  however  earn- 
estly and  movingly  he  sought  it.  It  is  plain,  that 
neither  ^wf ravota,  nor  {xsrafXEXsia,  in  their  ordinary 
acceptation,  expresses  this  change.  For  that  it 
was  not  any  repentance  or  reformation  on  himself, 
which  he  found  no  place  for,  is  manifest  both  from 
the  passage  itself,  and  from  the  story  to  which  it 
refers.  From  the  construction  of  the  words  we 
learn,  that  what  Esau  did  not  find,  was  what  he 
sought  carefully  with  tears.  Now,  what  he 
sought  carefully  with  tears,  was,  as  is  evident 
from  the  history  "^,  such  a  change  in  his  father  as 
I  have  mentioned.  This  was  what  he  urged  so 
affectingly,  and  this  was  what  he,  notwithstanding, 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain.  Now  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  only  by  a  trope  that  this  can  be 
called  either  izezuvolcx,  or  ^szay-Bkeia.  That  it  was 
not  literally  the  regret  or  grief  implied  in  ixsTafielsicc 
that  he  sought,  is  as  clear  as  day,  since  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  applied  to  his  father,  showed 
him  to  be  already  possessed  of  the  most  pungent 

"5  Gen.  xxvii.  30,  &c. 
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grief  for  what  had  happened.  Nay,  it  appears 
from  the  history,  that  the  good  old  Patriarch, 
when  he  discovered  the  deceit  that  had  been  prac- 
tised on  him,  was  very  strongly  affected  also  :  for 
it  is  said  "^,  that  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly. 
Now,  as  fisTavoia  implies  a  change  of  conduct,  as 
well  as  sorrow  for  what  is  past,  it  comes  nearer 
the  scope  of  the  sacred  writer  than  [lerafieXsia, 
If,  therefore,  there  is  *  some  deviation  from  strict 
propriety,  in  the  word  fiezavoia  here  used,  it  is 
unquestionable  that,  to  substitute  in  its  place 
fiszafisXsia,  and  represent  Esau  as  seeking,  in  the 
bitterness  of  grief,  that  he,  or  even  his  father, 
might  be  grieved,  would  include,  not  barely  an  im- 
propriety, or  deviation  from  the  literal  import,  but 
an  evident  absurdity . 

§  5.  Passing  these  examples,  which  are  all  that 
have  been  produced  on  that  side,  are  the  words 
in  general  so  promiscuously  used  by  sacred  writ- 
ers, (for  it  is  only  about  words  which  seldom  oc- 
cur in  Scripture,  that  we  need  recur  to  the  usage 
of  profane  authors,)  as  that  we  cannot,  with  cer- 
tainty, or  at  least  with  probability,  mark  the  differ- 
ence ?  Though  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
case  ;  yet,  as  I  do  not  think  the  matter  so  clear  as 
in  the  supposed  synonymas  already  discussed,  I 
shall  impartially  and  briefly  state  what  appears  to 
me  of  weight  on  both  sides. 

"6  Gen.  xxvii.  33. 
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§  6.  I'lRST,  in  regard  to  the  usage  of  the  Seven- 
ty, it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  employ  the  two 
words  indiscriminately  ;  and,  if  the  present  inquiry 
were  about  the  use  observed  in  their  version,  we 
could  not,  with  justice,  say,  that  they  intended  to 
mark  any  distinction  between  them.  They  are, 
besides,  used  indifferently  in  translating  the  same 
Hebrew  words,  so  that  there  is  every  appearance 
that,  with  them,  they  were  synonymous.  But, 
though  the  use  of  the  Seventy  adds  considerable 
strength  to  any  argument  drawn  from  the  use 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  when  the  usages 
of  both  are  the  same,  or  even  doubtful ;  yet,  when 
they  differ,  the  former,  however  clear,  cannot,  in 
a  question  which  solely  concerns  the  use  that 
prevails  in  the  New  Testament,  invalidate  the 
evidence  of  the  latter.  We  know  that,  in  a  much 
shorter  period  than  that  which  intervened  be- 
tw^een  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  composition  of  the  New,  some  words  may  be- 
come obsolete,  and  others  may  considerably  alter 
in  signification.  It  is,  comparatively,  but  a  short 
time  (being  less  than  two  centuries)  that  has  in- 
tervened between  the  making  of  our  own  version 
and  the  present  hour ;  and  yet,  in  regard  to  the 
language  of  that  version,  both  have  already  hap- 
pened, as  shall  be  shown  afterwards  "^  Several 
of  its  words  are  antiquated,  and  others  bear  a 
different  meaning  now  from  what  they  did  then. 
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§  7.  Let  us  therefore  recur  to  the  use  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  here  I  observe,  first,  that 
where  this  change  of  mind  is  inculcated  as  a  duty, 
or  the  necessity  of  it  mentioned  as  a  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  the  terms  are  invariably  fXcTavosa 
and  fxeravoia.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  and  our 
Lord,  both  began  their  preaching  with  this  in- 
junction, fisiavo£LT£  ^^^.  The  disciples  that  were 
sent  out  to  warn  and  prepare  men  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Messiah,  are  said  to  have  gone 
and  preached  'iva  fisravorfccooi  "^  The  call  which 
the  Apostles  gave  to  all  hearers  was,  (xsTavor^miTe, 
xaL  STiiCrgsxpaTS,  xa,t  ^ajtJLdd'r^Ta  'sxaCTOs  "vfxav  ^^°, 
reform  your  lives,  return  to  God,  and  be  baptized. 
Peter's  command  to  Simon  Magus,  on  discovering 
the  corruption  of  his  heart,  is,  fisjavotfctov  ano  tt^? 
"xaycLas  TuvTr^g^^^.  When  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
order  from  God,  nagayyeXXu  joig  avdganoig  itaai 
Ttavjaxov  (xsjavosiv  ^^^  The  duty  to  which  Paul 
every  where  exhorted  was,  (isxavosLv  xai  suiaxgi" 
(pHv  £711  Tov  0iov  ^^^  The  charge  to  reformation 
given  to  the  Asiatic  churches  in  the  Apocalypse, 
is  always  expressed  by  the  word  fisTavoiiaov,  and 
their  failure  in  this  particular  by  ov  fisTsvotfas  '^^ 
The  necessity  of  this  change  for  preventing  final 
ruin,  is  thus  repeatedly  expressed  b}^  our  Lord, 
Eav    ^7f    j^isjavoTfTS,    navrsg    airoksiad's  ^^'\      And, 


"SMatth.  iii.  2.  iv.  17.  ^^^  Mark,  vi.  2. 
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in  regard  to  the  noun,  wherever  mention  is  made 
of  this  change  as  a  duty,  it  is  ^f  ravom,  not  fisxa^s- 
Xsia.  It  was  SIS  fisravoiav  that  our  Lord  came  to 
call  sinners  *^^ ;  the  baptism  which  John  preached 
was  ^uTtTiafia  fisTavoias  ^^^.  The  fruits  of  a  good 
life,  which  he  enjoined  them  to  produce,  were 
a^iovs  fiSTavoias  ^^^,  What  the  Apostles  preached 
to  all  nations,  in  their  Master's  name,  as  insepara- 
bly connected,  were  fAsravoiav,  xai  acpsaiv  "afiag- 
jicov^^^.  Again  it  is  given  as  the  sum  of  their 
teaching,  t?^j/  sis  tov  0sov  fisravoiav,  xai  niaxiv  sis 
TO'0  KvQLov  'ri^av  Itfaovv  Xgiaxov  '^°.  The  same 
word  is  employed  when  the  offer  of  such  terms  is 
exhibited  as  the  result  of  divine  grace  *'\  Now, 
in  a  question  of  criticism,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
find  stronger  evidence  of  the  distinction  than  that 
which  has  now  been  produced. 

§  8.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
mention  of  any  thing  as  a  duty,  especially  of  that 
consequence,  that  the  promises  or  threats  of  re- 
ligion depend  on  the  performance  or  neglect  of  it ; 
and  the  bare  recording  of  an  event  as  fact.  In 
the  former,  the  words,  ought  to  be  as  special  as 
possible,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  promise,  no  pretence  for  saying 
that  more  is  exacted  than  was  expressed  in  the 
condition.  But,  in  relating  facts,  it  is  often  a 
matter    of    indifference,   whether   the    terms   be 
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general  or  special.  Provided  nothing  false  be 
added,  it  is  not  expected  that  every  thing  true 
should  be  included.  This  is  the  less  necessary 
when,  in  the  sequel  of  a  story,  circumstances 
are  mentioned,  which  supply  any  defect  arising 
from  the  generality  of  the  terms.  Under  this 
description  may  be  included  both  the  passage 
formerly  considered,  vaxsgov  fisrafisXridsig  anrfX&e ; 
and  that  other  connected  with  it,  in  the  reproach 
pronounced  against  the  Pharisees,  for  their  im- 
penitence and  incredulity  under  the  Baptist's 
ministr}'^,  ov  fisTSfisXr^OriTS  vaxsgov  tov  niaTsvaai 
avTa  ^^^.  The  last  clause  in  each  perfectly  ascer- 
tains the  import  of  the  sentence,  and  supplies 
every  defect. 

§  9.  Let  it  further  be  observed,  that  when  such 
a  sorrow  is  alluded  to,  as  either  was  not  produc- 
tive of  reformation,  or,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
does  not  imply  it,  the  words  (.iszavoia  and  fiexavosa 
are  never  used.  Thus  the  repentance  of  Judas, 
which  drove  him  to  despair,  is  expressed  by 
fisTafxeXr^dsig  ^^^  When  Paul,  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, mentions  the  sorrow  his  former  letter 
had  given  them,  he  says,  that,  considering  the 
good  effects  of  that  sorrow,  he  does  not  repent 
that  he  had  written  it,  tliough  he  had  formerly 
repented.  Here  no  more  can  be  understood  by 
his  own  repentance  spoken  of,  but  that  uneasiness 
which  a  good  man  feels,  not  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  wrong,  but  from  a  tenderness 

132  Matth.  xxi.  32.  i"  Matth.  xxvii.  3. 
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for  others,  and  a  fear,  lest  that  which,  prompted 
by  duty,  he  had  said,  should  have  too  strong  an 
effect  upon  them.  This  might  have  been  the 
case,  without  any  fault  in  him,  as  the  consequence 
of  a  reproof  depends  much  on  the  temper  with 
which  it  is  received.  His  words  are  El  skvTtrfda 
vfias  €v  TTf  iTiLdToXri  ^^  fiSTafxsXofiai  si  ocai  fiersfie- 
Xofi.fjv  ^^^  As  it  would  have  made  nonsense  of  the 
passage  to  have  rendered  the  verb  in  English,  re- 
formed instead  of  repented,  the  verb  fisxavoea  in- 
stead of  (isxafxEXofiai,  would  have  been  improper 
in  Greek. 

There  is  one  passage  in  which  this  Apostle  has, 
in  effect,  employed  both  words,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  clearly  shows  the  difference.    'H  xaza  Qeov 
XvTiri    fiExavoLav     sis    aarrigLav    afiSTa^sh^rov   xa- 
TsgyaUxoLL  ^^^ :  in  the  common  version.  Godly  sor- 
row worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  re- 
pented of.     There  is  a  paronomasia  here,  or  play 
upon  the  word  repent,  which  is  not  in  the  original. 
As  both  words  ^sravosa  and  ^sTafisXofiai  are  uni- 
formly translated  by  the  same  English  word,  this 
figure  of  speech  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  in 
the  common  version.     Now,  had  the  two  words 
been   also  synonymous  in  Greek  (as  that   trope, 
when  it  comes  in  the  way,  is  often  adopted  by  the 
sacred  writers,)  it  had  been  more  natural  to  say 
(xsravoiav   afisjavoipov.     Whereas  the  change   of 
the  word  plainly  shows  that,  in  the  Apostle's  judg- 
ment,  there  would  have  been   something   incon- 
gruous  in    that   expression.      In   the    first    word 

i«<  2  Cor.  vii.  8.  ^^^  Verse  10. 
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fisravoiav,  is  expressed  the  effect  of  godly  sorrow, 
which  is  reformation,  a  duty  required  by  our 
religion  as  necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  other 
afisrafisXriTOv,  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  further 
reformation,  but  to  a  further  change,  it  being  only 
meant  to  say,  that  the  reformation  effected  is 
such  as  shall  never  be  regretted,  never  repented 
of.  As  into  the  import  of  this  word  there  enters 
no  consideration  of  goodness  or  badness,  but 
barely  of  change,  from  whatever  motive  or  cause ; 
the  word  afiSTafieXtfros  comes  to  signify  steady, 
immutable,  irrevocable.  This  is  evidently  the 
meaning  of  it  in  that  expression,  ^fistafisXtfTa  ra 
Xccgidfiara  xai  ^tf  xkTfais  xov  Osov^^^^  which  our 
translators  render,  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God 
are  without  repentance  ;  more  appositely  and 
perspicuously,  are  irrevocable.  For  this  reason 
the  word  fisrafiBlofiat  is  used  when  the  sentence 
relates  to  the  constancy  or  immutability  of  God. 
Thus  Jl^octe  Kvgiog  xat  ov  (iBtocixskr^drfcfstai^^'^ : 
The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  ivill  not  repent,  that  is, 
alter  his  purpose. 

The  word  af-ieravoj^jov,  on  the  contrary,  includ- 
ing somewhat  of  the  sense  of  its  primitive,  ex- 
presses not,  as  the  other,  unchanged  or  unchange- 
able, but  unreformed,  unreformable,  impenitent. 
The  Apostle  says,  addressing  himself  to  the  ob- 
stinate infidel,  xara  rrfv  axXr^gorT^za  aov  xai 
afiETavoifjov  xagSiav^^^.  After  thy  hardness  and 
impenitent,  or  irreclaimable  heart.  The  word 
afisTavoffTos,  in  the  New  Testament  style,  ought 

135  Rom.  xi.  29.         137  Heb.  vii.  21.         "^  Rom.  ii.  S. 
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analogically  to  express  a  wretched  state,  as  it 
signifies  the  want  of  that  fjisravoia,  which  the 
Gospel  every  where  represents  as  the  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  the  lapsed,  and  therefore  as  essential 
to  their  becoming  Christians  :  but  the  term  afis- 
TafisXijTov  is  no-way  fitted  to  this  end,  as  it  ex- 
presses only  the  absence  of  that  fiSTafislsta,  which 
is  no-where  represented  as  a  virtue,  or  required 
as  a  duty,  and  which  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, according  to  its  object.  Thus  I  have 
shown,  that  on  every  pertinent  occasion,  the  dis- 
tinction is  sacredly  observed  by  the  penmen  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  very  few  in- 
stances in  which  it  may  appear  otherwise  at  first 
glance,  are  found  to  be  no  exceptions  when  atten- 
tively examined. 

§  10.  Having  now  ascertained  the  distinction, 
it  may  be  asked,  How  the  words  ought  to  be  dis- 
criminated in* a  translation  ?  In  my  opinion,  fjis- 
Tavoffi),  in  most  cases,  particularly  where  it  is 
expressed  as  a  command,  or  mentioned  as  a  duty, 
should  be  rendered  by  the  English  verb  reform, 
[isiavoia,  by  reformation  ;  and  that  fjuxa^eXofiaL 
ought  to  be  translated  repent.  JMsTafislna  is 
defined  by  Phavorinus  SvcfagsaTtfOLs  ini  nengay- 
fisvois,  dissatisfaction  tvith  one''s  self,  for  lohat 
one  has  done,  which  exactly  hits  the  meaning  of 
the  word  repentance  ;  whereas  fiexavoia  is  de- 
fined yvtiaia,  ano  Ttxai<i[iax(av  tni  xo  svavxiov  aya- 
Oov  iTti6xgo(pri,  and  "^t^  ngos  to  xgsixxov  BitLOxgotfrf, 
a  genuine  correction  of  faults,  and  a  change 
from  toorse  to  better.     We  cannot  more  exactly 
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define  the  word  reformation.  It  may  be  said 
that,  in  using  the  terms  repent  and  repentance^ 
as  our  translators  have  done,  for  both  the  original 
terms,  there  is  no  risk  of  any  dangerous  error  ; 
because,  in  the  theological  definitions  of  repent- 
ance, given  by  almost  all  parties,  such  a  refor- 
mation of  the  disposition  is  included,  as  will 
infallibly  produce  a  reformation  of  conduct.  This, 
however,  does  not  satisfy.  Our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  accommodated  themselves  in  their  style 
to  the  people  whom  they  addressed,  by  employ- 
ing words  according  to  the  received  and  vulgar 
idiom,  and  not  according  to  the  technical  use  of 
any  learned  doctors.  It  was  not  to  such  that 
this  doctrine  was  revealed,  but  to  those  who,  in 
respect  of  acquired  knowledge,  were  babes  ^^'. 
The  learned  use  is  known,  comparatively,  but  to 
a  few  :  and  it  is  certain  that  with  us,  according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  a  man 
may  be  said  just  as  properly  to  repent  of  a 
good,  as  of  a  bad,  action.  A  covetous  man  will 
repent  of  the  alms  which  a  sudden  fit  of  pity 
may  have  induced  him  to  bestow.  Besides,  it 
is  but  too  evident,  that  a  man  may  often  justly 
be  said  to  repent,  who  never  reforms.  In  neither 
of  these  ways  do  I  find  the  word  fxeTavosa  ever 
used. 

I  have  another  objection  to  the  word  repent. 
It  unavoidably  appears  to  lay  the  principal  stress 
on  the  sorrow  or  remorse  which  it  implies  for 
former  misconduct.    Now  this  appears  a  secondary 
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matter,  at  the  most,  and  not  to  be  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  Greek  verb.  The  primary  object 
is  a  real  change  of  conduct.  The  Apostle  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  it  from  sorrow,  in  a  pas- 
sage lately  quoted,  representing  it  as  what  the 
sorrow,  if  of  a  godly  sort,  terminates  in,  or  pro- 
duces. "^ H  ycaxa.  0eov  Xvnr}  fiSTavoiav  ycoLXBgyaXs- 
zai,  rendered  in  the  common  version.  Godly  sor- 
row worketh  repentance.  Now,  if  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  thing  was  caused  by  itself, 
or  that  repentance  woj-keth  repentance  (and  who 
will  charge  him  with  this  absurdity  ?)  ?)  xara 
0£ov  XvTtTi  is  one  thing,  and  fieravoia  is  another. 
But  it  is  certain  that  our  word  repentance  implies 
no  more  in  common  use,  even  in  its  best  sense, 
than  7/  xara  Gsov  Ivitrf,  and  often  not  so  much. 
It  is  consequently  not  a  just  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  word  fisravoia,  which  is  not  r)  xaia  0£ov 
IvTtr^,  but  its  certain  consequence.  Grief  or  re- 
morse, compared  with  this,  is  but  an  accidental 
circumstance.  Who  had  more  grief  than  Judas, 
whom  it  drove  to  despondency  and  self-destruction.'* 
To  him  the  Evangelist  applies  very  properly  the' 
term  ixszafi^Xi^deis,  which  we  as  properly  translate 
repented.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree  dissatis- 
fied with  himself.  But,  to  show  that  a  great  deal 
more  is  necessary  in  the  Christian,  neither  our 
Lord  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  nor  his  forerunner 
John,  nor  his  Apostles  and  ministers  who  followed, 
ever  expressed  themselves  in  this  manner,  when 
recommending  to  their  hearers  the  great  duties  of 
Christianity.  They  never  called  out  to  the  peo- 
ple, ^exaixEhad-s,  but  always  fieTavoene.     If  they 
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were  so  attentive  to  this  distinction,  in  order  to 
prevent  men,  in  so  important  an  article,  from  plac- 
ing their  duty  in  a  barren  remorse,  however  vio- 
lent; we  ought  not  surely  to  express  this  capital 
precept  of  our  religion,  by  a  term  that  is  just  as 
well  adapted  to  the  case  of  Judas,  as  to  that  of 
Peter.  For  the  Greek  word  fisTafieXofiai,  though 
carefully  avoided  by  the  inspired  writers,  in  ex- 
pressing our  duty,  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  En- 
glish word  repent. 

§  11.  I  SHALL  now,  ere  I  conclude  this  subject, 
consider  briefly  in  what  manner  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal translators  have  rendered  the  words  in  ques- 
tion into  other  languages.  I  shall  begin  with 
the  Syriac,  being  the  most  respectable,  on  the 
score  of  antiquity,  of  all  we  are  acquainted  with. 
In  this  venerable  version,  which  has  served  as  a 
model  to  interpreters  in  the  East,  in  like  manner 
as  the  Vulgate  has  served  to  those  in  the  West, 
the  distinction  is  uniformly  preserved.  M^Tavouv 
is  rendered  ^*in  thub,  to  reform,  to  return  to  God, 
to  amend  one's  life  ;  fxsTavoia  i^^\^2D  thebiitha,  re- 
formation ;  [iszafieXea&ai  is  rendered  Nlil  thna, 
to  repent,  to  be  sorry  for  what  one  has  done. 
Nor  are  these  Syriac  words  ever  confounded  as 
synonymous,  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  which, 
though  now  added  in  the  printed  editions,  is  no 
part  of  that  ancient  translation,  but  was  made 
many  centuries  after. 

The  second  place  in  point  of  antiquity  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  Vulgate,  where,  I  acknowledge, 
there  is  no  distinction  made.      The  usual  term 
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for  fisravoia  is  posnitentia,  for  fisTavosa  and  fisrafis- 
Xofxai,  indiscriminately,  pcenitentiam  ago,  poeniten- 
tiam  habeo,  poeniteo,  or  me  posnitet.  These  can 
hardly  be  said  to  express  more  than  the  English 
words  repentance  and  repent.  JMeTavoiav  afisra- 
fisXi^Tov  is  not  improperly  rendered  pcenitentiam 
stabilem,  agreeably  to  an  acceptation  of  the  term 
above  taken  notice  of. 

Beza,  one  of  the  most  noted,  and  by  Protestants 
most  imitated,  of  all  the  Latin  translators  since 
the  reformation,  has  carefully  observed  the  dis- 
tinction, wherever  it  was  of  consequence  ;  for,  as 
I  remarked,  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  either 
term  might  have  been  used  in  the  original,  and 
concerning  which,  a  translator  must  be  directed 
by  the  idiom  of  the  tongue  in  which  he  writes. 
The  same  distinction  had  been  made  before, 
though  not  with  perfect  uniformity,  by  the  trans- 
lators of  Zuric.  Beza's  word  for  ^navosa  is  re- 
sipisco,  and  for  [isTavoia,  resipiscentia.  To  this 
last  term  he  was  led  both  by  analogy,  and  (if  not 
by  classical  authority)  by  the  authority  of  early 
ecclesiastical  writers,  which,  in  the  translation  of 
holy  writ,  is  authority  sufficient.  These  words 
have  this  advantage  of  pcenitere  and  poenitentia, 
that  they  always  denote  a  change  of  some  con- 
tinuance, and  a  change  to  the  better.  For  jttfra- 
fieXo^at  his  word  is  pcenitere.  Thus  [xsiafisXTjOsis, 
spoken  of  Judas,  is  pcsnitens  :  JMExavoiav  afisra- 
fieXtfTov,  resipiscejitiam  cujus  mmquam  pceniteat,  in 
which  the  force  of  both  words  is  very  well  ex- 
pressed. So  is  also  a^iSTavoriTov  xagSiav,  cor 
quod  resipiscere   nescit.       Erasmus,   one   of   the 
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earliest  translators  on  the  Romish  side,  uses  both 
resipisco  and  pcenitentiam  ago,  but  with  no  dis- 
crimination. They  are  not  only  both  employed  in 
rendering  the  same  word  ^lixoivosco,  but  even  when 
the  scope  is  the  same.  Thus  ^sjavouxs,  in  the  im- 
perative, is  at  one  time  resipiscite,  at  another  pcs- 
nitentiam  agite  :  so  that  his  only  view  seems  to 
have  been  to  diversify  his  style. 

Castalio,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latin  Pro- 
testant translators,  has  been  sensible  of  the  dis- 
tinction, and  careful  to  preserve  it  in  his  version. 
But,  as  his  great  aim  was  to  give  a  classical 
air  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  engage 
readers  of  taste  who  affected  an  elegant  and  co- 
pious diction ;  he  has  disfigured,  with  his  adventi- 
tious ornaments,  the  native  simplicity  which  so  re- 
markably distinguishes  the  sacred  penmen,  and  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  their  greatest  ornaments.  We  can 
more  easily  bear  rusticity  than  affectation,  espe- 
cially on  the  most  serious  and  important  subjects. 
Among  other  arts,  by  which  Castalio  has  endeav- 
oured to  recommend  his  work,  one  is  a  studied 
variety  in  the  phrases,  that  the  ear  may  not  be 
tired  by  too  frequent  recurrence  to  the  same 
sounds.  The  words  under  consideration  afford  a 
strong  example.  The  verb  fisravosa  is  translated  by 
him,  I  know  not  how  many  different  ways.  It  is  se 
corrigere,  vitam  corrigere,  redire  adfrugem,  redire 
ad  sanitatem,  reverti  ad  sanitatem  ;  when  the 
vices  which  we  are  required  to  amend  are  men- 
tioned, the  phrase  is,  desciscere  a  sua  pravitate, 
desistere  a  turpitudine,  desistere  a  suis  operibtis, 
impudicitia  sua  recedere^  sua  homicidia,  &c.  omit- 
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tere.  Msiavoia  partakes  of  the  like  variety.  It  is 
emendata  vita,  vitce  emendatio,  correcta  vita,  vitcR 
correctio,  morum  correctio,  correcti  mores,  corri- 
genda vita,  sanitas,  pcsnitentia  ;  and  in  the  oblique 
ca.ses,frugem  and  bonamfriigem.  For  /ttf  ra^f  Ao/ttat 
I  only  find  the  two  words  pmnitere  and  mutare 
sententiam.  Msravoiav  afierafisXTfTov  is  not  badly 
rendered  vitcB  correctionem  nunquam  pcenitendam, 
afisTafisXr^ra  /agiSfiaxa  munera  irrevocabilia,  and 
afisTavor^Tos  xagSia,  deploratus  animus. 

Diodati,  the  Italian  translator,  in  every  case  of 
moment,  renders  the  verb  fisTavouv  ravedersi, 
which  in  the  Vocabolario  della  Crusca  is  explain- 
ed resipiscere,  ad  mentis  sanitatem  redire  ;  but  for 
the  noun  fisravoia  he  always  Uses  penitenza,  and 
for  fi£TafisXofx.ai,  very  properly  pentirsi.  The  Ge- 
neva French  translates  fieravosa,  s^amender,  fisra- 
[i,£?,ofiai,  se  repentir,  and  fiezavoLa  repentance.  In 
both  these  versions  they  use,  in  rendering  fisra- 
voiav  afisTafieXrfjov,  the  same  paronomasia  which 
is  in  the  common  English  version.  Diodati  has 
penitenza  della  quale  huom  non  si  pente.  The  Ge- 
neva French  has  repentance  dont  on  ne  se  repent. 
The  other  passages,  also  above  quoted  from  the 
original,  they  translate  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
Luther,  in  his  German  translation,  has  generally 
distinguished  the  two  verbs,  rendering  fistavosiv 
tUmt  tllttn,  and  fiETafi£l£(J&ai,  VtUttX  or  Qt- 

vtmn. 
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PART  IV. 


"Ayios  AND  bdios. 

I  SHALL  give,  as  another  example  of  words,  sup- 
posed to  be  synonymous,  the  terms  ayios  and  baios. 
The  former  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  uniformly  render- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  holy,  or,  when  used 
substantively  in  the  plural,  saints.  The  latter, 
except  in  one  instance,  is  always  rendered  by  the 
same  term,  not  only  in  the  English  Bible,  but  in 
most  modern  translations.  Yet  that  these  two 
Greek  words  are  altogether  equivalent,  there  is, 
in  my  opinion,  good  reason  to  doubt.  Both  be- 
long to  the  second  class  of  words  which  I  explained 
in  a  former  Dissertation  ^^^.  They  relate  to  man- 
ners, and  are  therefore  not  so  easily  defined.  Nor 
are  such  words  in  one  language  ever  found  exactly 
to  tally  with  those  of  another.  There  are,  howev- 
er, certain  means,  by  which  the  true  signification 
may,  in  most  cases,  be,  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
reached.  I  shall,  therefore,  first  mention  my  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  the  two  words  ayio?  and 
offtos,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  not  synony- 
mous, and  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  precise 
meaning  of  each. 

i<«  Diss.  II.  §  4.. 
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§  2.  That  there  is  a  real  difference  in  significa- 
tion between  the  two  Greek  words,  notwithstand- 
ing their  affinity,  my  first  reason  for  thinking  is, 
because  in  the  Septuagint,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  one  of  them  is  that  by 
which  one  Hebrew  word,  and  the  other  that  by 
which  another,  not  at  all  synonymous,  is  commonly 
translated.  'Ayio?  is  the  word  used  for  tJ^Hp  ka- 
dosh,  sanctus,  holy,  oaios  for  1''Dtl  chasid,  benigmis, 
gracious. 

§  3.  My  second  reason  is,  because  these  words 
have  been  understood  by  the  ancient  Greek 
translators  to  be  so  distinct  in  signification,  that 
not,  in  one  single  instance,  is  the  Hebrew  word 
kadosh  rendered  by  the  Greek  batos  or  chasid  by 
dyios.  What  gives  additional  weight  to  this  rea- 
son, is  the  consideration,  that  both  words  frequent- 
ly occur ;  and  that  the  Greek  translators,  though 
they  have  not  been  uniform  in  rendering  either, 
but  have  adopted  different  words,  on  different  oc- 
casions, for  translating  each  ;  have,  nevertheless, 
not  in  a  single  instance,  adopted  any  of  those 
terms  for  rendering  one  of  these  Hebrew  words, 
which  they  had  adopted  for  rendering  the  other. 
Few  words  occur  oftener  than  kadosh.  But, 
though  it  is,  beyond  comparison,  oftenest  trans- 
lated dyios,  it  is  not  so  always.  In  one  place  it 
is  rendered  xad'agog,  mundus,  clean  ;  the  verb  ka- 
dash,  the  etymon,  is  rendered  So^a^siv,  glorificare, 
to  glorify,  avaliLJSa^eiv  ascendere  facere,  to  cause 
to  ascend,  xad'agitstv  purgare,  to  cleanse,  dyvi^siv 
purijicare,    to    purify,    as    well    as   d/ia^siv    and 
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xad^ayia^siv  sanctijicare,  to  hallow,  to  sanctify ;  but 
not  once  by  'oaios,  or  any  of  its  conjugates.  On 
the  other  hand,  chasid  is  rendered  eXer^fiav  and  ito- 
XveXsos  misericors,  merciful,  evXajiijs  pious,  devout, 
and  by  some  other  words,  but  not  once  by  'ayios, 
or  by  any  of  its  conjugates,  or  by  any  of  the  terms 
employed  in  rendering  kadosh ;  a  certain  sign  that, 
to  the  old  Greek  translators,  several  other  words 
appeared  to  have  more  coincidence  with  either 
than  these  had  with  each  other. 

§  4.  The  third  reason,  which  inclines  me  to 
think  that  the  two  words  are  not  synonymous,  is, 
because  I  find,  on  examining  and  comparing,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
in  the  New.  In  regard  to  the  word  "^aytos,  it  is 
applied  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  things  inani- 
mate, as  the  sacred  utensils  and  vestments;  to 
times,  as  their  jubilees  and  sabbaths,  their  solemn 
festivals  and  fasts ;  and  to  places,  as  the  land  of 
Judea,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  mountain  where- 
on stood  the  temple  with  its  courts ;  but  more 
especially  the  house  which  the  courts  inclosed,  the 
outer  part  Avhereof  was  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, 'tf  "^ayLo,  scilicet  axrfvy,  the  holy  place,  and  the 
inner '?^  '^ayia'^aynov,  the  holy  of  holies,  or  the  most 
holy  place.  Now  I  find  nothing  like  this  in  the 
use  made  of  the  word  'oaios,  which  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  is  applied  only  to  persons,  or  beings 
susceptible  of  character.     The  ra  'oaia  Ja^tS^^\ 

***  Isaiah.  Iv.  3.     Acts,  xiii.  34. 
VOL.   I.  51 
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cannot  be  accounted  an  exception.  The  word 
used  by  the  Prophet  is  IDPI  ckesed,  benignitas. 
not  I'^Dtl  chasid,  benignus,  and  is  not  improperly 
rendered  in  our  version  mercies.  Nor  is  the 
'oaiQvs  ;^ftpas  of  the  Apostle  *^^,  an  exception,  this 
being  manifestly  not  a  literal,  but  a  tropical  use  of 
the  epithet,  wherein  that  is  applied  to  the  instru- 
ment, which,  in  strictness,  is  applicable  only  to  the 
agent ;  as  when  we  say  a  slanderous  tofigue  and 
guilty  hands,  we  are  always  understood  as  apply- 
ing the  qualities  of  slander  and  guilt,  to  the  person 
of  whose  tongue  and  hands  we  are  speaking. 

§  5.  I  OBSERVE,  further,  that  even  when  '^ayios 
is  applied  to  persons,  it  has  not  always  a  relation 
to  the  moral  character,  but  often  to  something 
which,  in  regard  to  the  person,  is  merely  circum- 
stantial and  external.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  are  called  a  holy  nation, 
being  consecrated  by  their  circumcision,  notwith- 
standing they  were  a  rebellious  and  stiff-necked 
people,  and  rather  worse,  instead  of  better,  than 
other  nations ;  as  their  great  legislator  Moses 
often  declares  to  them.  In  this  sense  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  holier  than  any  other  tribe,  purely  be- 
cause selected  for  the  sacred  service ;  the  priest- 
hood had  more  holiness  than  the  other  Levites, 
and  the  high-priest  was  the  holiest  of  all.  There 
was  the  same  gradation  in  these,  as  in  the  courts 
and  house  of  the  temple.  It  is  in  this  sense  I 
understand  the  word  'ayiog,  as  applied  to  Aaron  ; 

"'1  Tim.  ii.  G. 
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They  envied  Moses^  also,  in  the  camp,  and  Aaron 
the  saint  of  the  Lord  "^  ;  tov  ayiov  Kvgiov. 
Aaron's  personal  character  does  not  seem  to 
have  entitled  him  to  this  distinction  above  Moses, 
and  the  whole  nation.  Nor  does  the  title  seem 
to  have  been  peculiarly  applicable  to  him,  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  now  mentioned,  namely, 
that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  people  who  car- 
ried on  his  forehead  the  signature  of  his  conse- 
cration, holiness  to  the  Lord,  ayiaa^a.  Kvgiov. 

§  6.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear, 
from  any  clear  passage,  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  New,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
chasid,  or  the  Greek  hosios,  are  susceptible  of 
this  interpretation.  I  sa}^  any  clear  passage  ;  for 
I  acknowledge  there  is  one,  the  only  one  I  can 
find  in  either,  wherein  the  application  of  this 
term,  as  commonly  understood,  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  lately  quoted  from  the  Psalms.  It 
is  in  Moses'  benediction  of  the  tribes,  immediate- 
ly before  his  death  :  Of  Levi  he  said,  Let  thy 
Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one, 
ivhom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  and  tvith  ivhom 
thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah^^^.  Not 
to  mention,  that  in  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  (which  in  some  things  is  more  cor- 
rect than  the  Hebrew,)  there  is  a  different  read- 
ing of  the  word  here  rendered  baios  ;  the  whole 
passage  is  exceedingly  obscure  ;  insomuch  that 
it   is  impossible  to  say,   with   certainty,   who   is 

"5  Psal.  cvi.  16.  1^4  Deut.  xxxiii.  8. 
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here  called  chasidecha,  which  our  translators  have 
rendered  thy  holy  one.  The  words  which  fol- 
low serve  rather  to  increase  the  darkness,  than  to 
remove  it. 

Houbigant,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  and 
notes,  will  not  admit  that  it  can  refer  to  Aaron,  or 
his  successors  in  the  pontificate  ;  and,  in  my 
judgment,  supports  his  opinion  with  unanswerable 
reasons.  One  is  that,  the  term  chasid,  hosios,  is 
never  applied  to  Aaron,  nor  to  the  priesthood  in 
general,  nor  to  any  priest  as  such.  Another  is 
that,  though  we  often  hear  of  the  people's  proving 
God  at  Massah,  and  contending  with  him  at  the 
waters  of  Meribah,  we  nowhere  hear  that  they 
proved  or  tempted  Aaron,  and  strove  with  him, 
there.  Indeed,  if  they  had  been  said  to  have 
tempted  Moses,  the  expression,  though  unusual, 
had  been  less  improper,  because  the  immediate 
recourse  of  the  people,  in  their  strait,  was  to 
Moses.  They  chid  with  him,  we  are  told,  and 
were  almost  ready  to  stone  him"^  Houbigant's 
opinion  is,  that  by  thy  holy  one,  is  here  meant 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  distinguished  by  this  appella- 
tion in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Thou  wilt  not  suffer 
thy  holy  one,  '^)1Dr\  chasidecha,  tov  bctiov  aov,  to 
see  corruption^'^^.  And  to  say  that  they  strove 
with,  tempted  or  proved  Christ  in  the  wilderness, 
is  conformable  to  the  language  of  Scripture. 
JSTeither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  says  Paul  "^,  as  some 

"5  Exod.  xvii.  1,  &c.     Numb.  xx.  3,  &,c. 
»46  P3al.  xvi.   10.  ^47  1  Cor.  x.  9. 
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of  them  also  tempted,  referring  to  what  happened 
in  the  desert,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents. 
Houbigant's  version  (the  words  being  understood 
as  addressed  to  Levi,  according  to  the  original,)  is 
Levi  autem  dixit,  Thimmim  tuum,  tuumque  Urim 
viri  sancti  tui  est,  quern  tu  tentationis  in  loco  ten- 
tasti,  cui  convitium  fecisti,  apud  aquas  contradic- 
tionis.  It  must  be  owned,  that  he  has  added  some 
plausibility  to  his  gloss  upon  the  passage,  by  the 
turn  he  has  given  to  the  following  verses.  But  it 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say,  in  regard  to 
the  negative  part  of  his  remark,  that  he  is  cer- 
tainly right  in  maintaining  that  the  expression  does 
not  refer  to  Aaron  and  his  successors.  But  as  to 
the  positive  part,  that  it  refers  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  will  perhaps  be  thought  more  question- 
able. His  being  styled  thy  holy  one,  tov  'oaiov 
aov,  in  words  addressed  to  God,  is  not  authority 
enough  for  understanding  him  to  be  meant  by  to 
'oaiaj  aov,  to  thy  holy  one,  in  words  addressed  to 
LevL 

§  7.  But  to  return  :  another  difference  in  the 
application  of  the  words  'ayiog  and  'oaios,  is  that 
the  latter  is  sometimes  found  coupled  with  other 
epithets  expressive  of  different  good  qualities,  and 
applied  to  character  or  moral  conduct,  each  ex- 
hibiting, as  it  were,  a  feature  distinct  from  those 
exhibited  by  the  rest.  The  word  'ayios  is  not 
commonly  accompanied  with  other  epithets :  when 
it  is,  they  are  of  such  a  general  nature,  as  rather 
to  affect  the  whole  character  than  separate  parts 
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of  it.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
says  of  our  Lord"®,  that  he  was  'oaios,  axaxos, 
afiiavTos,  in  the  common  translation,  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled.  But  the  English  word  holy,  being 
general  in  its  signification,  adds  nothing  to  the 
import  of  the  other  epithets,  especially  of  afiiav- 
jos,  and  consequently  does  not  hit  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  word  'o<jios,  which  here  probably  de- 
notes pious  ;  the  two  other  epithets,  being  em- 
ployed to  express  compendiously  the  regards  due 
to  others,  and  to  himself.  Paul  has  given  us 
another  example  in  his  character  of  a  bishop, 
who,  he  says"^,  ought  to  be  (piXo^avov,  (piXayad'ov, 
fsacpgova,  Sixaiov,  baiov,  s^^xgaztf.  To  render  the 
word  odios,  in  this  verse  holy,  is  chargeable  with 
the  same  fault  as  in  the  former  instance.  The 
«ame  thing  holds  also  of  the  adverb  oaios.  Now 
the  word  dyios  is  not  included  in  this  manner,  in 
an  enumeration  of  good  qualities.  It  is  commonly 
found  single,  or  joined  with  other  epithets  equally 
general.  The  expression  used  by  the  Apostle  *^°, 
o  [i€v  vofios  '^ayios,  xai  "^tf  evroXtf  '^ayia,  xai  8ixaia, 
xai  ayad^  :  The  law  indeed  is  holy,  and  the  com' 
mandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good — is  no  excep- 
tion ;  for  we  have  no  enumeration  here  of  the 
virtues  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  general  good 
qualities  that  may  be  ascribed  to  God's  law. 
And  though  the  terms  are  equally  general,  they 
are  not  synonymous  ;  they  present  us  with  the 
different  aspects  of  the  same  object.  To  say  that 
the  law  of  God  is  holy,  is  to  represent  it  as  awful 

"8  Heb.  vii.  26.         i*^  Tit.  i.  8.         »w  Rom.  vii.  12. 
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to  creatures  such  as  we  ;  to  say  it  is  just,  is  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  obligatory  ;  and  to  say  it  is 
good,  is  to  tell  us,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
adapted  to  promote  universal  happiness,  and 
therefore  lovely. 

§  8.  Having  assigned  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  two  words  oaios  and  dyios  in  the  New 
Testament  are  not  synonymous,  I  shall  now,  as  I 
proposed,  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  precise 
meaning  of  each.  I  believe  it  will  appear,  on  ex- 
amination, that  the  affinity  between  the  two  Greek 
words,  in  their  ordinary  and  classical  acceptation, 
is  greater  than  between  the  Hebrew  words,  in 
lieu  of  which  they  have  been  so  generally  sub- 
stituted by  the  Seventy.  This,  which  may  have 
originated  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  idiom  of 
Alexandria,  has,  I  suppose,  led  the  translators  of 
both  Testaments  to  regard  them  often  as  equiva- 
lent, and  to  translate  them  by  the  same  word. 
The  authors  of  the  Vulgate  in  particular,  have 
almost  always  emplo)  ed  sanctus  in  expounding 
both.  This  has  misled  most  modern  interpreters 
in  the  West.  As  to  our  own  translators,  the  ex- 
ample has,  doubtless,  had  some  influence.  Never- 
theless they  have,  in  this,  not  so  implicitly  follow- 
ed the  Vulgate,  in  their  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  in  that  of  the  New.  Let  it  be  premised, 
that  the  significations  of  words,  in  any  nation,  do 
not  remain  invariably  the  same.  In  a  course  of 
years  much  fewer  than  two  thousand,  which  are 
reckoned  to  have  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  finishing  of  the  sacred  canon,  very 
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considerable  changes  happen  in  the  meanings  of 
words  in  the  same  language,  and  among  the  same 
people.  Now,  to  trace  the  gradations  and  nicer 
shades  of  meaning,  which  distinguish  different 
periods,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  but  most 
important,  tasks  of  criticism. 

§  9.  In  regard  to  the  word  kadosh,  hagios,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
had  originally  any  relation  to  character  or  morals. 
Its  primitive   signification  appears   to  have   been 
clean ;  first,  in  the  literal  sense,  as  denoting  free 
from   all  filth,  dirt,  or  nastiness ;  secondly,  as  ex- 
pressing what,   according    to  the  religious  ritual, 
was  accounted  clean.     The  first  is  natural,  the  se- 
cond ceremonial,  cleanness.     Some  traces  of  the 
first  of  these  meanings  we  have  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  nothing  is  more  common  there  than 
the  second,  particularly  in  the  Pentateuch.     Again, 
as  things  are   made   clean  to  prepare   them   for 
being  used  (and  the  more  important  the  use,  the 
more    carefully  they  are  cleaned,)  the  term  has 
been  adopted  to  denote,  ihiYdXy^  prepared^  fitted^ 
destined  for  a  particular  purpose,  of  what  kind 
soever  the  purpose  be ;    fourthly,  and  more   es- 
peciall}^,    consecrated,  or   devoted   to   a   religious 
use;  fifthly,  as  things,  so  prepared  and  devoted, 
are  treated  with  peculiar  care  and  attention,  to 
halloiv  or  sanctify,  comes  to  signify  to  honour,  to 
reverence,  to  stand  in  awe  of,  and  holy,  to  imply 
worthy  of  this  treatment,  that  is,  honourable,  ven- 
erable, awful :  sixthly,  and  lastl} ,  as  outward  and 
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coiporeal  cleanness  has,  in  all  ages  and  languages 
been  considered  as  an  apt  metaphor  for  moral  pu- 
rity, it  denotes  guiltless,  irreproachable^  which  is 
at  present,  among  Christians,  the  most  common 
acceptation  of  the  word. 

§  10.  I  SHALL  give  an  example  or  two  of  each 
of  the  six  uses  aforesaid,  not  confining  myself  to 
the  adjective  kadosh,  but  including  its  conjugates 
of  the  same  root.  First,  that  it  denotes  clean  in 
the  vulgar  acceptation,  is  manifest  from  the  pre- 
cept given  to  Israel  in  the  desert,  to  be  careful  to 
keep  the  camp  free  from  all  odour  *^*.  The  rea- 
son assigned  is  in  these  words :  For  the  Lord  thy 
God  walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp,  therefore 
shall  thy  camp  be  holy,  tJ^1*)p  HNII  xai  sdrai  ayia, 
that  he  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee,  and  turn  away 
from  thee. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  this  meaning 
we  have  in  the  history  of  king  Hezekiah,  who  is 
said  to  have  given  orders  to  the  Levites  "^,  to 
sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord;  the  import  of 
which  order  is  explained  by  the  words  immediate- 
ly following,  and  carry  forth  the  filthiness  out  of 
the  holy  place.  The  sacred  service  had,  in  the 
reign  of  the  impious  Ahaz,  been  for  a  long  time 
totally  neglected ;  the  lamps  were  gone  out,  and 
the  fire  extinguished  on  the  altars,  both  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  of  incense ;  nay,  and  the  temple  it- 
self had  at  length  been  absolutely  deserted  and 

^^^  See  the  whole  passage,  Deut.  xxiii.  12,  13,  14. 
152  2  Chron.  xxix.  5,  &c. 
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shut  up  The  king,  intending  to  restore  the  re- 
ligious worship  of  Jehovah  to  its  former  splendour, 
saw  that  the  first  thing  necessary  was  to  make 
clean  the  house,  with  all  its  furniture,  that  they 
might  be  fit  for  the  service.  Frequent  mention  is 
made  of  this  cleansing  in  the  chapter  above  refer- 
red to,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  cleansing  ^^^ 
sometimes  sanctifying  ^^^ ;  the  Hebrew  verbs 
*inD  tahar,  and  trip  kadash,  being  manifestly, 
through  the  whole  chapter,  used  indiscriminately. 
Both  words  are,  accordingly,  in  this  passage,  ren- 
dered by  the  Seventy  indifferently  ayviW-v  and 
xad-agi^siv,  not  ayia^iv ;  in  the  Vulgate  mundare, 
expiare,  and  once  sanctificare.  In  both  the  above 
examples  the  word  holy  is  evidently  the  oppo- 
site of  dirty,  nasty,  filthy,  in  the  current  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms.  This,  as  being  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious,  is  probably  the  primitive 
sense.  Things  sensible  first  had  names  in 
every  language.  The  names  were  afterwards 
extended  to  things  conceivable  and  intellectual. 
This  is  according  to  the  natural  progress  of 
knowledge. 

§  11.  From  this  first  signification,  the  transition 
is  easy  to  that  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  is  clean.  One  great  purpose  of  that  law, 
though  neither  the  only,  nor  the  chief,  purpose, 
is  to  draw  respect  to  the  religious  service,  by 
guarding  against  every  thing  that  might  savour  of 

153  Verse  15,  16.  18.  ^^^  Verse  5.  17.  19. 
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indecency  or  uncleanliness.  The  climate,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  their  service,  rendered  this  more 
necessary  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Any  thing 
which  could  serve  as  a  security  against  infectious 
disorders  in  their  public  assemblies,  whereof,  as 
they  lived  in  a  hot  climate,  they  were  in  much 
greater  danger  than  we  are,  was  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance.  Now,  when  once  a  fence 
is  established  by  statute,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  support  its  authority,  that  the  letter  of  the 
statute  should  be  the  rule  in  all  cases.  Hence  it 
will  happen,  that  there  may  be  a  defilement  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  where  there  is  no  natural  foul- 
ness at  all.  This  I  call  ceremonial  uftcleanness, 
to  express  the  reverse  of  which,  the  term  holy  is 
frequently  employed.  Thus,  by  avoiding  to  eat 
what  was  accounted  unclean  food,  they  sanctified 
themselves  ^^^ ;  they  were  likewise  kept  holy  by 
avoiding  the  touch  of  dead  bodies,  to  avoid  which, 
was  particularly  required  of  the  priests,  except  in 
certain  cases,  they  being  obliged,  by  their  minis- 
try, to  be  holier  than  others  ^^^  Moses  is  said  ^" 
to  sanctify  the  people  by  making  them  wash 
their  clothes,  and  go  through  the  legal  ceremo- 
nies of  purification.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt 
that,  when  men  were  ordered  to  sanctify  them- 
selves directly,  for  a  particular  occasion,  they  were 
enjoined  the  immediate  performance  of  something 
which  could  be  visibly  and  quickly  executed, 
and  not  the  acquisition  of  a  character,  which  is 

155  Lev.  xl.  42,  &c.  xx.  25,  26.  15g  Lev.  xxi.  1—6. 

i57Exod.  xix.  10.  14.  22. 
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certainly  not  the  work  of  an  hour  or  of  a  day. 
Thus  the  priests  were  to  sanctify  themselves,  be- 
fore they  approached  the  Lord  on  Sinai ;  and  thus 
the  people  were  commanded  by  Joshua  to  sanc- 
tify themselves,  in  the  evening,  that  they  might 
be  prepared  for  seeing  the  wonders  which  God 
was  to  perform  among  them,  next  day  *^^  In 
the  same  sense,  Joshua  also  is  said  to  sanctify  the 
people  ^^^  In  this  sense,  we  are  also  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  told  of  those  who  sanctified 
themselves,  for  the  observance  of  that  great  pass- 
over  which  Hezekiah  caused  to  be  celebrated. 
What  is  termed  sanctifying  in  one  verse,  is  cleans- 
ing in  another  *^^.  To  prevent  being  tedious,  I  do 
not  repeat  the  whole  passages,  but  refer  to  them 
in  the  margin  ;  the  reader  may  consult  them  at 
his  leisure. 

Even  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  word 
is  not  so  frequently  used  in  the  ceremonial  sense, 
holy  and  unclean^  ayios  and  axa&agTog,  are 
contrasted  as  natural  opposites  "^  In  one  place 
in  the  Old  Testament  *^^,  the  Seventy  have  ren- 
dered the  word  kadosh  xa&agog,  as  entirely  equiv- 
alent, calling  that  pure  or  clean  water,  which,  in 
Hebrew,  is  holy  water  ;  and  oftener  than  once  in 
the  Targums  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Hebrew 
kadosh  is  rendered,  by  their  common  term,  for 
clean.  Thus,  in  that  passage  of  the  Prophet  ^^^ 
"  Stand  by  thyself;  come  not  near  me,  for  I  am 


15«  Josh.  Hi.  5.     159  Josh.  vii.  13.       160  2  Chron.  xxx.  17,  18. 
»6>  1  Cor.  vii.  14.    '^^  Numb.  v.  17.         ^^^  Isaiah,  Ixv.  5 
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"  holier  than  thou,"  the  last  clause  is  in  Chaldee, 
"  I  am  cleaner  than  thou." 


§  12.  In  regard  to  the  third  sense,  separated  or 
prepared  for  a  special  purpose,  there  are  several 
examples.  The  appointing  of  places  for  cities  of 
refuge  is,  both  in  the  original,  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint  *^^,  called  sanctifying  them.  To  make  ready 
for  war  is,  in  several  places,  to  sanctify  war  ^".  In 
such  places,  however,  the  Seventy  have  not  imi- 
tated the  Hebrew  penmen,  probably  thinking  it  too 
great  a  stretch  for  the  Greek  language  to  employ 
^ayia^a  in  this  manner.  In  one  place,  men  are  said 
to  be  sanctified  for  destruction  ^^^  that  is,  devoted 
or  prepared  for  it.  To  devote  to  a  bad,  even  to 
an  idolatrous  use,  is  called  to  sanctify.  Thus, 
both  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek,  Micah's  mother 
is  said  ^",  to  sanctify  the  silver  which  she  had 
devoted  for  making  an  idol,  for  her  and  her  family 
to  worship.  From  this  application,  probably,  has 
sprung  such  anomalous  productions  as  H^Tp  ke- 
deshah,  a  prostitute,  and  CD^JJ^Ip  kedeshim.  Sod- 
omites. Nor  is  this  so  strange  as  it  may  at  first 
appear.  Similar  examples  may  be  found  in  most 
tongues.  The  Latin  sacer,  which  commonly  sig- 
nifies sacred,  holy,  venerable,  sometimes  denotes 
the  contrary,  and  is  equivalent  to  scelestus.  Auri 
sacra  fames,  the  execrable  thirst  of  gold. 

1^^  Josh.  XX.  7.  ^^*  Jer.  vi.  4.     Mic.  iii.  6. 

1"  Jer.  xii.  3.  ^67  Judg.  xvii.  3. 
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§  13.  The  fourth  meaning  mentioned,  was  de- 
voted to  religious  or  pious  use.  Thus  Jeremiah 
was  sanctified^^^,  from  the  womb,  in  being  ordain- 
ed a  Prophet  unto  the  nations;  the  priests  and 
the  Levites  were  sanctified  or  consecrated  for 
their  respective  sacred  offices.  It  were  losing 
time  to  produce  examples  of  an  use  so  frequent- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  Scripture,  and  almost  in 
every  page  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  In  this 
sense,  (for  it  admits  degrees)  the  Jewish  nation 
was  called  holi/y  they  being  consecrated  to  God  by 
circumcision,  the  seal  of  his  covenant ;  in  this 
sense  also,  all  who  profess  Christianity  are  denom- 
inated saints,  having  been  dedicated  to  God  in 
their  baptism. 

§  14.  Of  the  fifth  meaning,  according  to  which, 
to  hallow  or  sanctify  denotes  to  respect,  to  hon- 
our, to  venerate;  and  holy  denotes  respectable, 
honourable,  venerable ;  we  have  many  examples. 
Thus  to  hallow  God  is  opposed  to  profaning  his 
name^^^  that  is,  to  treating  him  with  irreverence 
and  disrespect.  It  is  opposed  also  to  the  display 
of  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  power,  and  in  his 
promise  ^^*'.  It  is  in  this  meaning  the  word  is  used, 
when  we  are  required  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  that 
is,  to  treat  it  with  respect ;  and  are  commanded 
to  pray  that  God's  name  may  be  hallowed,  that 
is,  honoured,  revered.  It  is  in  this  meaning 
chiefly  that  the  word  seems,  in  a  lower  degree, 

128  Jer.  i.  5.  ^^^  Lev.  xxii.  32.  "o  Numb.  xx.  12. 
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applied  to  angels,  and,  in  the  highest,  to  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

There  are  some  things  which  incline  me  to 
conclude,  that  this  is  more  properly  the  import 
of  the  word,  at  least  in  the  application  to  God, 
than,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  moral  excellence 
in  general.  Doubtless,  both  the  moral,  and  what 
are  called  the  natural,  attributes  of  God,  may  be 
considered  as,  in  some  respect,  included,  being 
the  foundations  of  that  profound  reverence  with 
which  he  ought  ever  to  be  mentioned,  and  more 
especially  addressed  by  mortals.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  our  notice,  that  when  the  term  holy  is  applied 
to  God,  and  accompanied  with  other  attributives, 
they  are  such  as  infuse  fear  rather  than  love,  and 
suggest  ideas  of  vengeance  rather  than  of  grace. 
When  Joshua  found  it  necessary  to  alarm  the 
fears  of  an  inconsiderate  nation,  he  told  them.  Ye 
cannot  serve  the  Lord,  for  he  is  a  holy  God,  he  is 
a  jealous  God  ;  he  will  not  forgive  your  transgres- 
sions and  si7is^''\  Again,  this  epithet  holy  is  more 
frequently  than  any  other  applied  to  God's  name. 
Now,  if  we  consider  what  other  epithets  are  thus 
applied  in  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
not  those  which  express  any  natural  or  moral 
qualities  abstractedly  considered  ;  they  are  not 
the  names  of  essential  attributes,  but  such  only 
as  suggest  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  reverence 
with  which  he  ought  to  be  regarded  by  every 
reasonable   creature.       No   mention   is   made   of 

171  Joshua,  xxiv.  19. 
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God's  wise  name,  powerful  name,  or  true  name, 
good  name,  or  merciful  name,  faithful  name,  or 
righteous  name  ;  yet  all  these  qualities,  wisdom, 
power,  truth,  goodness,  mercy,  faithfulness,  and 
righteousness,  are,  in  numberless  instances,  as- 
cribed to  God,  as  the  eternal  and  immutable  per- 
fections of  his  nature :  but  there  is  mention  of  his 
fearful  name,  his  glorious  name,  his  great  name, 
his  reverend  name,  and  his  excellent  name,  some- 
times even  of  his  dreadful  name,  but  oftenest  of 
his  holy  name  ;  for  all  these  terms  are  compara- 
tive, and  bear  an  immediate  reference  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  humble  worshipper.  Nay,  as  the 
epithet  holy  is  often  found  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  others  above  mentioned,  which  admit 
this  application,  they  serve  to  explain  it.  Thus 
the  Psalmist  ^''^,  Let  them  praise  thy  great  and  ter- 
rible name,  for  it  is  holy.  Again  ^^^  Holy  and 
reverend  is  his  name. 

What  was  the  display  which  Jehovah  made  to 
the  Philistines,  when  his  ark  was  in  their  posses- 
sion, a  display  which  extorted  from  them  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  a  holy 
God,  before  whom  they  could  not  stand  ?  It  was 
solely  of  sovereignty  and  uncontroullable  power 
in  the  destruction  of  their  idol  god  Dagon,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  people.  This  filled  them 
with  such  terror  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  ark, 
the  symbol  of  God's  presence,  as  was  too  much 
for  them  to  bear.     And  indeed  both  the  Greek 

»'2  Psal.  xcix.  3.  "^  Psal.  cxi.  9. 
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dyios,  and  the  Latin  sanctus.,  admit  the  same 
meaning,  and  are  often  equivalent  to  augustus, 
venerandus.  The  former  term  augushis,  Cas- 
talio  has  frequently,  and  not  improperly,  adopted 
in  his  version,  when  the  Hebrew  word  kadosh 
is  applied  to  God.  The  change  of  the  epithet 
sanctus  is  not  necessary;  but  if  perspicuity  be 
thought  in  a  particular  case  to  require  it,  I  should 
prefer  the  latter  term  venerandus^  as  more  ex- 
pressive of  religious  awe.  Further,  when  the 
term  holy  is  ascribed  by  angels  to  God,  we 
find  it  accompanied  with  such  words  or  gestures 
as  are  expressive  of  the  profoundest  avre  and 
veneration. 

The  description,  action,  and  exclamation  of  the 
seraphim  in  Isaiah  ^^^,  lead  our  thoughts  more  to 
the  ideas  of  majesty  and  transcendent  glory  than 
to  those  of  a  moral  nature.  /  saw  the  Lord  sitting 
upon  a  throne^  high  and  lofty ^  and  his  train  filled 
the  temple  :  above  it  stood  the  seraphim  :  each  one 
had  six  wings  :  with  twain  he  covered  his/ace^  and 
with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  ivith  twain  he 
did  fly.  And  one  cried  to  another  and  said,  Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts,  the  ivhole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  And  the  pillars  of  the 
porch  were  shaken  by  the  voice  of  him  that  cried ; 
and  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke.  Every 
thing  in  this  description  is  awful  and  majestic. 
That  he  is  the  Lord  of  hosts  who  dwelleth  on 
high,  in  whose  august  presence  even  the  seraphim 
must  veil  their  faces,  and  that  the  whole  earth  is 
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♦ 
full  of  his  glory,  are  introduced  as  the  ground  of 

ascribing  to  him  thrice,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, the  epithet  holy. 

There  is  a  passage  pretty  similar  to  this  in  the 
Apocalypse  *^^  The  four  beasts  (or,  as  the  word 
ought  to  be  rendered,  living  creatures,)  had  each 
of  them  six  loings  about  him,  and  they  were  full 
of  eyes  ivithin  ;  and  they  rest  not  day  and  nighty 
saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  almighty, 
ivho  ivas,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,  j^nd  when 
those  creatures  give  glory,  arid  honour,  and  thanks, 
to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  who  livefh  for 
ever  and  ever  ;  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fall 
down  before  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
worship  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast 
their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying,  Thou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power  ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  they  were  created. 
Here  every  circumstance  points  to  the  majesty, 
power,  and  dominion,  not  to  the  moral  perfections 
of  God  ;  the  action  and  doxology  of  the  elders 
make  the  best  comment  on  the  exclamation  of  the 
four  living  creatures,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  &c. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  to  hallow  or 
sanctify  the  name  of  God,  is  to  venerate,  to 
honour  it.  According  to  analogy,  therefore,  to 
affirm  that  the  name  of  God  is  holy,  is  to  af- 
firm that  it  is  honourable,  that  it  is  venerable. 
Nay,  in  the  same  sense,  we  are  said  to  sanctify 
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God  himself ;  that  is,  to  make  him  the  object  of 
our  veneration  and  awe.  In  this  way,  to  sanctify 
God,  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  fear  him,  differing 
chiefly  in  degree,  and  may  be  opposed  to  an  un- 
due fear  of  man.  Thus  it  is  employed  by  the 
Prophet  *^^,  Say  not,  A  confederacy  to  all  them  to 
whom  this  people  shall  say,  a  confederacy,  neither 
fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid.  Sanctify  the 
Lord  of  hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be  your  fear, 
and  let  him  be  your  dread.  But  nothing  can 
give  a  more  apposite  example,  of  this  use  than 
the  words  of  Moses  to  Aaron  *^^,  on  occasion 
of  the  terrible  fate  of  Aaron's  two  sons,  Nadab 
and  Abihu.  This  is  that  the  Lord  spake,  I  will 
be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me  ;  and  be- 
fore all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified.  Their 
transgression  was,  that  they  offered  before  the 
Lord  strange  fire,  or  what  was,  not  the  peculiar 
fire  of  the  altar,  lighted  originally  from  heaven, 
but  ordinary  fire  kindled  from  their  own  hearth  , 
an  action  Avhich,  in  the  eye  of  that  dispensation, 
must  be  deemed  the  grossest  indignity.  Spen- 
cer*^® has  well  expressed  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage in  these  words  :  "  Deum  sanctum  esse,  id 
"  est,  a  quavis  persona  vel  eminentia,  incompara- 
"  bili  naturae  suae  excellentia,  separatum,  ideoque 
"  postulare,  ut  sanctificetur,  id  est,  auguste,  de- 
"  core,  et  ritu  naturae  suae  separatee,  imaginem 
"  quandam  ferente,  colatur." 
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§  15.  The  sixth  and  last  sense  mentioned,  was 
moral  purity  and  innocence,  a  sense  which,  by  a 
very  natural  turn  of  thinking,  arises  out  of  the 
two  first  meanings  assigned,  namely,  clean  in  the 
common  import  of  the  word,  and  clean  in  the 
eye  of  the  ceremonial  law.  This  meaning  might, 
in  respect  of  its  connection  with  these,  have  been 
ranked  in  the  third  place.  But,  because  I  con- 
sider this  as  originally  a  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word,  and  requiring  a  greater  degree  of  refine- 
ment than  the  other  meanings,  I  have  reserv- 
ed it  for  the  last.  This  acceptation  is  accordingly 
much  more  frequent  in  the  New  Testament  than 
in  the  Old.  In  the  latter,  it  oftener  occurs  in  the 
prophetical  and  devotional  writings,  than  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  other  historical  books,  where 
we  never  find  holy  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  a  good  character.  This,  in  my  judgment, 
merits  a  more  particular  attention  than  seems  to 
have  been  given  it.  In  what  is  affirmed  express- 
ly in  commendation  of  Noah,  Abraham,  or  any 
of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Job,  David, 
Hezekiah,  or  any  of  the  good  kings  of  Israel  or 
Judah,  or  any  of  the  Prophets  or  ancient  wor- 
thies, except  where  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  sacred 
office,  the  term  kadosh,  holy,  is  not  once  employ- 
ed. Now  there  is  hardly  another  general  term,  as 
just,  good,  perfect,  upright,  whereof,  in  such  cases, 
we  do  not  find  examples.  Yet  there  is  no  epithet 
which  occurs  oftener,  on  other  occasions,  than 
that  whereof  I  am  speaking.  But,  in  the  time  of 
the   Evangelists,    this   moral   application   of   the 
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corresponding  word  hagios  was  become  more  fa- 
miliar ;  though  the  other  meanings  were  not  ob- 
solete, as  they  are  almost  all  at  present.  Herod 
is  said  to  have  known  that  John  the  Baptist  ivas 
a  just  man  and  a  holy  ^'^^.  There  is  nothing  like 
this  in  all  the  Old  Testament.  When  David 
pleads  that  he  is  hohj  ^^^  it  is  not  the  w  ord  kadosk 
that  he  uses.  The  many  injunctions  to  holiness 
given  in  the  law,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  have 
at  least  a  much  greater  reference  to  ceremonial 
purity,  than  to  moral.  The  only  immorality, 
against  which  they  sometimes  seem  immediately 
pointed,  is  idolatry^  it  being  always  considered,  in 
the  law,  as  the  greatest  degree  of  defilement  in 
both  senses,  ceremonial  and  moral. 

But,  as  every  vicious  action  is  a  transgression 
of  the  law,  holiness  came  gradually  to  be  opposed 
to  vice  of  every  kind.  The  consideration  of  this, 
as  a  stain  on  the  character,  as  what  sullies  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  similarly  disagreeable  to  a 
virtuous  man,  as  dirt  renders  the  body  to  a  cleanly 
man,  has  been  common  in  most  nations.  Meta- 
phors, drawn  hence,  are  to  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  every  language.  As  the  ideas  of  a  people  be- 
come more  spiritual  and  refined,  and,  which  is  a 
natural  consequence,  as  ceremonies  sink  in  their 
estimation,  and  virtue  rises,  the  secondary  and 
metaphorical  use  of  such  terms  grows  more  habit- 
ual, and  often,  in  the  end,  supplants  the  primitive 
and  proper.  This  has  happened  to  the  term 
holiness,  as  now  commonly  understood  by  Chris- 
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tians,  or  rather  to  the  original  terms  so  rendered. 
It  had,  in  a  good  measure,  happened,  but  not  en- 
tirely, in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  The  exhortations  to 
holiness,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  evidently  to 
be  understood  of  moral  purity,  and  of  that  only. 
On  other  occasions,  the  words  holy^  and  saints,, 
a/LOL,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  ought  to  be 
explained  in  conformity  to  the  fourth  meaning 
above  assigned,  devoted  or  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God. 

§  16.  Having  illustrated  these  different  senses, 
I  shall  consider  an  objection  that  may  be  offered 
against  the  interpretation  here  given  of  the  word 
holi/y  when  applied  to  God,  as  denoting  awful, 
venerable.  Is  not,  it  may  be  said,  the  imitation  of 
God,  in  holiness,  enjoined  as  a  duty  ?  And 
does  not  this  imply,  that  the  thing  itself  must 
be  the  same  in  nature,  how  different  soever  in 
degree,  when  ascribed  to  God,  and  when  enjoined 
on  us  ?  As  I  did  not  entirely  exclude  this  sense, 
to  wit,  moral  purity,  from  the  term,  when  applied 
to  the  Deity,  I  readily  admit  that,  in  this  injunc- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,  there  may  be  a 
particular  reference  to  it.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, that,  in  such  sentences,  there  be  so  perfect 
a  coincidence  of  signification,  as  seems,  in  the 
objection,  to  be  contended  for.  The  words  are, 
Be  ye  holy,  for  (not  as)  I  am  holy.  In  the  pas- 
sage where  this  precept  first  occurs,  it  is  mani- 
fest, from  the    context,   that  the   scope    of  the 
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charge  given  to  the  people,  is  to  avoid  ceremonial 
impurities ;  those  particularly  that  may  be  con- 
tracted by  eating  unclean  meats,  and  above  all, 
by  eating  insects  and  reptiles,  which  are  called 
an  abomination.  Now,  certainly,  in  this  inferior 
acceptation,  the  term  is  utterly  inapplicable  to 
God.  But  what  entirely  removes  the  difficulty,  is, 
that  the  people  are  said,  by  a  participation  in  such 
unclean  food,  to  make  themselves  abominable. 
To  this  the  precept,  Sanctify  yourselves^  and  be 
ye  holy,  stands  in  direct  opposition.  There  is 
here,  therefore,  a  coincidence  of  the  second  and 
fifth  meanings  of  the  word  holy,  which  are  con- 
nected, in  their  application  to  men,  as  the  means 
and  the  end,  and  therefore  ought  both  to  be  under- 
stood as  comprehended ;  though  the  latter  alone 
is  applicable  to  God.  Now,  as  the  opposite  of 
abominable  is  estimable,  venerable,  the  import  of 
the  precept,  Sanctify  yourselves,  manifestly  is, '  Be 

*  careful,  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  statutes  ye 

*  have    received  concerning  purity,  especially  in 

*  what  regards  your  food,  to  avoid  the  pollution 

*  of  your  body  ;  maintain  thus  a  proper  respect  for 

*  your  persons,  that  your  religious   services  may 

*  be  esteemed  by  men,  and  accepted  of  God ;  for 

*  remember  that  the  God  whom  ye  serve,  as  being 

*  pure  and  perfect,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  es- 

*  teem  and  veneration.     Whatever,  therefore,  may 

*  be  called  slovenly,  or  what  his  law  has  pronounc- 
'  ed  impure  in  his  servants,  is  an  indignity  offered 
'  by  them  to  their  master,  which  he  will  certainly 

*  resent,' 
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But  as  an  artful  gloss  or  paraphrase  will  some- 
times mislead,  I  shall  subjoin  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture  ^®\  which  come  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  chapter,  wherein  the  laws  relating  to  cleanli- 
ness in  animal  food,  in  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 
reptiles,  are  laid  down.  Whatsoever  goeth  upon 
the  belly,  and  ivhatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four,  or 
whatsoever  hath  more  feet  among  all  creeping 
things,  that  creep  upon  the  earth  ;  them  ye  shall 
not  eat,  for  they  are  an  abomination.  Ye  shall  not 
make  yourselves  abominable  loith  any  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth,  neither  shall  ye  make  your- 
selves unclean  with  them,  that  ye  should  be  defiled 
thereby.  For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God ;  ye  shall 
therefore  sanctify  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  holy  .; 
for  I  am  holy :  neither  shall  ye  defile  yourselves 
with  any  maimer  of  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth.  For  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth 
you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God  ; 
ye  shall  therefore  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  It  is 
plain  that  any  other  interpretation  of  the  word 
holy  than  that  now  given,  would  render  the  whole 
passage  incoherent. 

§  17.  Now,  to  come  to  the  word  "T*Dn  chasid, 
bcLos,  this  is  a  term  which  properly  and  originally 
expresses  a  mental  quality,  and  that  only,  in  the 
same  manner  as  pHV  tsaddik,  Scxaios  just,  [VJN 
amon,  itiaios  faithful,  and  several  others.  Nor  is 
there  any  material  variation  of  meaning  that  the 
word  seems  to  have  undergone  at  different  pe- 
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riods.  The  most  common  acceptation  is,  humane^ 
merciful,  beneficent,  benign.  When  there  appears 
to  be  a  particular  reference  to  the  way  wherein 
the  person  stands  affected  to  God  and  religion, 
it  means  pious,  devout.  In  conformity  to  this 
sense,  our  translators  have,  in  several  places  in 
the  Old  Testament,  rendered  it  godly.  The 
phrase  bi  oclol  tov  Qbov  is,  therefore,  not  improper- 
ly rendered  the  saints  of  God,  that  is,  his  pious 
servants.  It  most  probably,  as  was  hinted  before, 
means  pious  in  what  is  said  of  our  Lord,  that  he 
was  bcLos,  axaxos,  afiiavzos,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  to  comprehend, 
in  few  words,  his  whole  moral  character  respecting 
God,  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  himself.  In  the 
enumeration  which  Paul  gives  to  Titus  ^^^,  of  the 
virtues  whereof  a  bishop  ought  to  be  possessed, 
it  is  surely  improper  to  explain  any  of  them  by  a 
general  term  equally  adapted  to  them  all ;  since 
nothing  can  b3  plainer  than  that  his  intention  is  to 
denote,  by  every  epithet,  some  quality  not  expres- 
sed before.  His  words  are  <pLlo^svov,  qnXaya&ov, 
(SGi(pgova,  Sixatov,  '^oaiov,  syxgartf.  To  render  'odLov 
holy  (though  that  were  in  other  places  a  proper 
version)  would  be  here  in  effect  the  same  as  to 
omit  it  altogether.  If  the  sense  had  been  pious, 
it  had  probably  been  either  the  first  or  the  last  in 
the  catalogue.  As  it  stands,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
rendered  humane. 

There  are  certain  words  which  on  some  occa- 
sions, are  used  with  greater,  and  on  others,  with 
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less,  latitude.  Thus  the  word  Sixaios  sometimes 
comprehends  the  whole  of  our  duty  to  God, 
our  neighbour,  and  ourselves;  sometimes  it  in- 
cludes only  the  virtue  of  justice.  When  'ol  SiTcaioi 
is  opposed  to  'ol  Ttovr^goij  the  former  is  the  case, 
and  it  is  better  to  render  it  the  righteous,  and 
Sixaioavvr^  righteousness ;  but  when  Sixaios  or 
Sixaioavvri  occur  in  a  list  with  other  virtues,  it  is 
better  to  render  them  just  or  justice.  Sometimes 
the  word  is  employed  in  a  sense  which  has  been 
called  forensic,  as  being  derived  from  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. He  that  justijieth  the  wicked,  says  Sol- 
omon^^^,  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  they 
both  are  abomination  to  the  Lord.  The  word 
ivicked,  means  no  more  here  than  guilty,  and  the 
word  just,  guiltless  of  the  crime  charged.  In  like 
manner  'oaioTrfs,  in  one  or  two  instances,  may  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  in  an  extent  of 
signification  greater  than  usual.  In  such  cases  it 
may  be  rendered  sanctity,  a  word  rather  more 
expressive  of  what  concerns  manners  than  holi- 
ness is. 

§  18,  But,  as  a  further  evidence  that  the  He- 
brew word  "t^Dil  chasid,  is  not  synonymous  with 
tJ^llp  kadosh,  and  consequently  neither  ^oaios  with 
ayios,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  abstract  "IDH 
chesed,  is  not  once  rendered  by  the  Seventy  'ooiozr^s, 
or,  by  our  interpreters,  holiness,  though  the  con- 
crete is  almost  always  rendered  'oaios  in  Greek,  and 
often   holy  in  English.     This  substantive,  on  the 
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contrary,  is  translated  in  the  Septuagint,  eXeo?, 
eXsrffioavvtfj  oixTsigtffia,  sXnis,  ;^apt?,  or  some  such 
term;  once,  indeed,  and  but  once,'otfia.  In  En- 
glish it  is  translated  kindness,  favour,  grace,  mer- 
cy, loving-kind7iess,  pity,  but  never  holiness.  The 
analogy  of  language,  (unless  use  were  clear 
against  it,  which  is  not  the  case  here)  would 
lead  us  to  think,  that  there  must  be  a  nearer 
relation  in  meaning  than  this,  between  the  sub- 
stantive and  the  adjective  formed  from  it.  Yet 
worthy  does  not  more  evidently  spring  from  worth, 
than  "l^Dn  chasid,  springs  from  IDH  chesed.  Of 
the  term  last  mentioned  it  may  be  proper  just  to 
observe,  that  there  is  also  an  anomalous  use  (like 
that  remarked  in  kadosh,)  which  assigns  it  a 
meaning,  the  reverse  of  its  usual  signification, 
answering  to  avofiia,  oveidog,  Jlagitium,  probrum. 
But  it  is  only  in  two  or  three  places  that  the  word 
occurs  in  this  acceptation. 

§  19.  I  SHALL  conclude  with  observing,  that 
chasid  or  hosios  is  sometimes  applied  to  God  ; 
in  which  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  im- 
plying merciful,  bountiful,  gracious,  liberal,  or 
benign.  The  only  case,  wherein  it  has  an  affinity 
in  meaning  to  the  English  words  saint  or  holy,  is 
when  it  expresses  pious  affections  towards  God. 
As  these  cannot  be  attributed  to  God  himself, 
the  term,  when  used  of  him,  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, according  to  its  most  frequent  accepta- 
tion. The  Psalmist's  words,  which,  in  the  com- 
mon version,  are  ^^S  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all 
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his    ways^  and  holy,   chasid,    in    all    his  works, 
would  have  been  more  truly,  as  well  as  intelligi- 
bly and  emphatically  rendered,   The  Lord  is  just 
in  all  his  ways,  and  bountiful  in  all  his  ivorks. 
There  is  not  equal  reason  for  translating  in  the 
same  manner  the  Greek  hosios,  when  applied  to 
God  in  the  New  Testament.     Though  hosios,  in 
the  Septuagint,    commonly  occupies  the  place  of 
chasid,  it  does  not  always.     It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed  in    translating    the    Hebrew   words    DH 
tham,  perfect,  and  1^'*  jasher,  upright.     Once  it 
is  used  for  this  last  term  when  applied  to  God^^^ 
Those  words,  therefore,  'on  fiovog  'omos  '^^  in  an 
address  to  God,  ought  to  be  translated,  for  thou 
alone  art  perfect,   rather  than  bountiful  or  gra- 
cious.    The  addition  of  fiovog  to  the  other  epithet, 
is  a  sufficient  ground  for  this  preference.     The 
context  also  favours  it.     But,  in  the  more  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term  'oaios  hosios,  there 
is  this  difference  between  it  and  'ayios  hagios,  as 
applied  to  God,  that  the  latter  appellation  repre- 
sents the  Deity  as  awful,  or  rather  terrible ;  the 
former   as   amiable.      The   latter   checks   all   ad- 
vances on  our  part.     We  are  ready  to  cry  with 
the  men  of  Bethshemesh  ^^^   Who  is  able  to  stand 
before   this  holy  God  ?     The   former   emboldens 
us  to  approach.     Thus  they  are  so  far  from  being 
synonymous   in   this   application,   that  they  may 
rather  be  contrasted  with  each  other.     As  to  their 
import,  when  applied  to  men,  the  word  a-yiog,  in 
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the  best  sense,  still  retains  so  much  of  its  origin, 
as  to  appear  rather  a  negative  character,  denoting 
a  mind  without  stain  ;  whereas  the  term  'oatog  is 
properly  positive,  and  implies,  in  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, both  piety  and  benevolence. 

§  20.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  translating 
kadosh  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  hagios  in  the 
New  ;  when  all  circumstances  are  considered,  I 
think  it  safest  to  retain  very  generally  the  com- 
mon version  holy.  The  same  remark  holds  near- 
ly also  of  the  conjugates.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  sense  of  the  original,  in  many  places,  does  not 
entirely  suit  the  meaning  which  we  affix  to  that 
word.  But  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  have  no  one  word  that  answers  so  well  in  all 
cases.  To  change  the  term  with  each  variation 
in  meaning,  would  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
veniency,  and,  in  many  cases,  oblige  the  translator 
to  express  himself  either  unintelligibly,  and,  to 
appearance,  inconsequentially,  or  too  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  paraphrast.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  English  term  holy  is  somewhat  indefinite  in 
respect  of  meaning,  and  in  a  manner  appropriated 
to  religious  subjects,  nothing  can  serve  better  to 
ascertain  and  illustrate  the  scriptural  use  than 
such  uniformity  ;  and  the  scriptural  use  of  a  word 
hardly  current  in  common  discourse,  cannot  fail  to 
fix  the  general  acceptation.  But  this  would  not 
hold  of  any  words,  in  familiar  use,  on  ordinary 
subjects.  With  regard  to  such,  any  deviation  from 
the  received  meaning  would,  to  common  readers, 
prove  the  occasion  of  perplexity  at  least,  if  not 
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of  error.  But  chasid  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
hosios  in  the  New  (except  when  used  substan- 
tively, where  it  may  be  rendered  saint,)  ought, 
when  it  respects  the  disposition  towards  God,  to 
be  translated  pious  ;  when  it  respects  the  disposi- 
tion towards  men,  gracious,  kind,  humane. 


PART  V. 


KrigvddBiv,  ivayyiXCCsiv,  ocaxayysXXuv,  and  didacfxsiv. 


The  only  other  specimen  I  shall  here  give  of 
words  supposed  to  be  synonymous,  or  nearly  so, 
shall  be  xrfgvcKJsiv,  svayyeXitsiv,  ycaxayyeXXsiv,  and 
BiSaaxsLv  all  nearly  related,  the  former  three  being 
almost  always  rendered  in  English  to  preach,  and 
the  last  to  teach.  My  intention  is,  not  only  to 
point  out  exactly  the  differences  of  meaning  in 
these  words,  but  to  evince  that  the  words  where- 
by the  two  former  are  rendered  in  some,  perhaps 
most,  modern  languages,  do  not  entirely  reach  the 
meaning  of  the  original  terms  ;  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  consequence,  mislead  most  readers.  It 
happens,  in  a  tract  of  ages,  through  the  gradual 
alterations   which   take   place   in  laws,   manners, 
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rites,  and  customs,  that  words  come,  as  it  were, 
along  with  these,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to 
vary  considerably  from  their  primitive  significa- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  oftener  than  we  are  aware,  to 
be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  that  the  terms  employed 
by  translators,  are  found  so  feebly  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  original. 

§  2.  The  first  of  the  words  above  mentioned, 
xjfQvaastv,  rendered  to  preach,  is  derived  from 
x?^pv|,  rendered  preacher,  whence  also  Tcrigvy^a, 
rendered  a  preaching.  The  primitive  xtfgv^  sig- 
nifies properly  both  herald  and  common  crier, 
and  answers  exactly  to  the  Latin  word  caduceator 
in  the  first  of  these  senses,  and  to  prceco  in  the 
second.  The  verb  xrfgvaasiv  is  accordingly  to 
cry,  publish,  or  proclaim  authoritativel}',  or  by 
commission  from  another,  and  the  noun  xr^gvyfia 
is  the  thing  published  or  proclaimed.  The  word 
xtfQv^  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
once  in  the  apocr3^phal  book  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
evidently  means  in  them  all  crier.  The  other 
sense  of  the  word,  namely,  herald,  or  messenger 
of  important  intelligence  between  princes  and 
states,  is  nearly  related,  as  the  same  persons  had 
often  the  charge  of  carrying  such  embassies,  and 
of  proclaiming  war  or  peace  :  but  it  is  not  quite 
the  same.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word 
seems  to  partake  of  both  senses,  but  more  evi- 
dently of  that  of  crier.  And  to  this  sense  the 
derivatives  ycrjgvoaco  and  Tcijgvy^a,  more  properly 
accord  than  to  the  other:  for,  to  discharge  the 
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office  of  herald  is,  in  Greek,  ocffgvxsvuv,  and  the 
office  itself  xTfgvxsvais.  But  these  words,  though 
frequent  in  classical  writers,  are  not  found  in 
Scripture.  The  word  X7^pv|  occurs  but  thrice  in 
the  New  Testament,  once  in  each  of  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  ^^,  wherein  Paul  calls  himself  xr^gv^ 
3cat  anoaxoXos ;  and  once  it  is  used  by  the  Apostle 
Peter,  who,  speaking  of  Noah,  calls  him^®^  x-qgy^ 
8txaio(Svvrfs.  The  word  xrigvy^a  occurs  but  in 
three  places  in  the  Septuagint,  and  imports  in 
them  all  proclamation  or  thing  pi'oclaimed.  In 
one  of  those  places  it  relates  to  that  made  by  the 
Prophet  Jonah,  through  the  streets  of  Nineveh, 
called,  as  in  the  Gospel,  preaching^^^,  and  in 
another"*,  is,  in  the  common  version,  rendered 
proclamation.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs 
eight  times,  and  is  always  rendered  preaching. 
In  two  of  those  places  it  relates  to  Jonah's  proc- 
lamation in  Nineveh.  The  verb  xrfgvaaa  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  about  five  and  twenty 
times,  always  in  nearly  the  same  sense  :  I  pro- 
claim, prcedico,  palam  annuncio.  In  at  least 
twelve  of  these  cases  it  relates  solely  to  procla- 
mations made  by  human  authority,  and  denotes 
in  them  all  to  warn,  or,  by  crying  out,  to  adver- 
tise people  openly  of  any  thing  done  or  to  be 
done,  or  danger  to  be  avoided.  This  may  be 
called  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  this 
sense  it  will  be  found  to  be  oftenest  employed  in 
the  New  Testament. 

188  1  Tim.  ii.  7.     2  Tim.  i.  11.  ^^'2  Pet.  ii.  6. 
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§  3.  Now  if  it  be  asked,  whether  this  suits  the 
import  of  the  English  word,  to  preachy  by  which 
it  is  almost  always  rendered  in  the  common  ver- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  canon,  I  answer  that,  in 
my  judgment,  it  does  not  entirely  suit  it.  To 
preach,  is  defined,  by  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary, 
"  to  pronounce  a  public  discourse  upon  sacred 
subjects."  This  expresses,  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness, the  idea  we  commonly  affix  to  the  term. 
For,  we  may  admit,  that  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  church,  pulpit,  text,  worship,  are  but 
appendages.  But  the  definition,  given  by  the 
English  lexicographer,  cannot  be  called  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  yt^gvaaco,  as  used  in  Scrip- 
ture. For,  so  far  is  it  from  being  necessary  that 
the  ycrigvy^a.  should  be  a  discourse,  that  it  may 
be  only  a  single  sentence,  and  a  very  short  sen- 
tence too.  Nay,  to  such  brief  notifications  we 
shall  find  the  term  most  frequently  applied.  Be- 
sides the  word  Tctigvaaa,  and  xrigvy^a,  were 
adopted,  with  equal  propriety,  whether  the  sub- 
ject were  sacred  or  civil.  Again,  though  the 
verb  X7fgva(jia  always  implied  public  notice  of 
some  event,  either  accomplished,  or  about  to  be 
accomplished,  often  accompanied  with  a  warning, 
to  do  or  forbear  something;  it  never  denoted 
either  a  comment  on,  or  explanation  of,  any  doc- 
trine, critical  observations  on,  or  illustrations  of, 
an3^  subject,  or  a  chain  of  reasoning,  in  proof  of  a 
particular  sentiment.  And,  if  so,  to  pronounce 
publicly  such  a  discourse  as,  with  us,  is  denomi- 
nated sermon,  homily,  lecture,  or  preaching,  would, 
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by  no  means,  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  xrfQvaaa,  in  its  first  and  common  accep- 
tation. It  is,  therefore,  not  so  nearly  synony- 
mous with  SiSaaxa,  I  teach,  as  is  now  commonly 
imagined. 

§  4.  But,  that  we  may  be  more  fully  satisfied 
of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  more 
closely  the  application  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels, 
and  in  the  Acts.  The  first  time  it  occurs,  is  in  the 
account  that  is  given  of  our  Lord's  harbinger  "''^.  In 
those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  ynigvaaav  iv  t?/ 
cgr^ixa  tijs  lovSaias,  y.ai  Xeytov,  making  proclama- 
tion in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  and  saying.  Now, 
w^hat  w^as  it  that  he  cried,  or  proclaimed  in  the 
wilderness?  It  immediately  follows,  MsTavomr 
riyyixe  yag  'i^  ^aaLXeia  tov  ovgavav.  Reform  ;  for 
the  reign  of  heaven  approacheth.  This  is,  literally, 
his  xrfgvyf.ia,  proclamation,  or  preaching,  stript  of 
the  allegorical  language  in  which  it  is  clothed  by 
the  Prophet  ^^',  as  quoted  in  the  next  verse,  to 
this  effect :  For  this  is  he  to  lohom  Isaiah  alliideih 
in  these  tvords,  The  cry  of  a  crier  in  the  desert, 
u  Pfepare  a  ivay  for  the  Lord,  make  his  road 
"  straight.''''  Hence  we  may  learn,  what  the  Evan- 
gelists call  ^aTCTidfia  fisTavocas,  which  John  preach- 
ed for  the  remission  of  sins.  He  proclaimed  to  all 
within  hearing,  that  if  they  would  obtain  tlie  par- 
don of  former  offences,  they  must  now  enter  on 
a  new  life  ;  for  that  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  v/as 
just  about  to  commence  ;  and.  as  a  pledge  of  their 

"2Matth.  iii.  1,  2.  i^s  i«n.  xl.  3. 
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intended  reformation,  and  an  engagement  to  it,  he 
called  on  all  to  come  and  be  baptized  by  him,  con- 
fessing their  sins. 

Another  public  intimation,  which  John  made  to 
the  people,  and  to  which  the  word  xr^gvaoa  is  also 
applied,  we  have  in  Mark  ^^^ :  He  proclaimed,  say- 
ing, "  ^fter  me  cometh  one  7nightier  than  /,  whose 
"  shoe  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  doivn  and 
"  untie.  I  indeed  baptize  you  in  loater,  but  he  ivill 
"  baptize  you  in  the  holy  Spirit.^''  Such  short 
calls,  warnings,  notices,  or  advertisements,  given 
with  a  loud  voice  to  the  multitude,  from  whom- 
soever, and  on  what  subject  soever,  come  under 
the  notion  of  Ttygvyfiaza,  as  used  in  Scripture.  To 
the  particular  moral  instructions  which  John  gave 
the  people  severally,  according  to  their  different 
professions,  the  word  -xiigvaasiv  is  not  applied,  but 
TtagaxaXsLv,  to  admo7iish,  to  exhort  ^^\  IloXXa 
fisv  ovv  auL  izsga  nagaxakav  svijyyiXL^To  jov  Xaov 
Which  is  very  improperly  translated,  ^Ind  many 
other  things  in  his  exhortation  preached  he  unto 
the  people.  IlolXa  is  manifestly  construed  with 
nagaxaXav,  not  with  evif^^ysXitsTo,  whose  onl}^  regi- 
men is  Tov  Xaov.  The  meaning  is  therefore  :  Ac- 
companied with  many  other  exhortations,  he  pub- 
lished the  good  neivs  to  the  people. 

§  5.  Let  us  next  consider  in  what  manner  the 
term  xtigvoaa  is  applied  to  our  Saviour.  The  first 
time  we  find  it  used  of  him"®,  the  very  same 

19<  i.  7,  8.  ^95  £^u]je^  iii.  18.  "^  jyjatth.  iv.  17. 
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proclamation   or  preaching  is    ascribed    to   him, 
which   had   been  ascribed  to    John  the   Baptist. 
Reform,,  for  the  reign  of  heaven  approacheth.   With 
giving  this  public  notice  he  also  began  his  minis- 
try.    Again,  we  are  told  ^^^,  that  he  loent  over  all 
Galilee,,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  xr^gva- 
aav  TO  svayysXiov  irfs  ^adiXsiag,  proclaiming  the 
good  news  of  the  reign.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  same  proclamation  is  here  meant,  which 
is  quoted  above  from  the  same  chapter.     Nor  is 
this    the   only   place   wherein  this  expression   is 
used   of  our   Lord  "^      Again,   it  is   applied   to 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  ^^^  as  quoted 
in  the  Gospel  ^°°,  as  to  which  I  shall  only  observe 
at   present  (having   made  some   remarks   on   the 
passage  in  the  preceding  Dissertation  ^°\)  that  the 
word  xj/pvtftfw,  which  twice  occurs  in  it,  is  used 
solely   in   relation    to   those    things   which   were 
wont  to  be  notified  by  proclamation.     In  the  last 
clause,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,, 
there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  jubilee,  which 
was  always  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and 
accompanied  with  a  proclamation  of  liberty  to  all 
the  bondmen  and  bondwomen  among  them.     It 
was  by  proclamation,  also,  that  Cyrus  gave  free- 
dom to  the  captives  of  Judah,  to  return  to  their 
native   land.      I   need   only   add,   that   the   word 
xtfgvaaa  is  sometimes  applied  to  our  Lord  indefin- 
itely, where  we  are  not  told  what  he  proclaimed 
or  preached.     In  such  cases,  the  rules  of  inter- 

197  Matth.  iv.  23.  "^  Matth.  ix.  35.     Mark,  i.  14. 
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pretation  invariably  require,  that  the  expressions 
which  are  indefinite  and  defective,  be  explained 
by  those  which  are  definite  and  full ;  and  that,  by 
consequence,  they  be  understood  to  signify,  that 
he  gave  public  warning  of  the  Messiah's  approach- 
ing reign. 

§  6.  Lastly,  as  to  the  application  of  the  term 
to  the  Apostles :  its  first  appearance  is  in  the  in- 
structions which  their  Lord  gave  them,  along 
with  their  first  mission  to  the  cities  and  villages 
of  Israel.  As  ye  go,  says  he  ^°^,  xr^gvaaers  XsyovT£9, 
proclaim,  saying,  tfyyixs  'tf  ^aaiXeta  tov  ovgavav, 
the  reign  of  heaven  approacheth.  Here  we  have 
the  very  words  of  their  preaching,^  or  proclama- 
tion, expressly  given  them.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose, another  Evangelist  tells  us  *°^,  ATisaxBiXev  av- 
Tovs  xrfgv6c(£iv  Jtfv  (iaaiXsiav  tov  0sov,  which  is 
literally,  He  commissioned  them  to  proclaim  the 
reign  of  God.  The  same  is  doubtless  to  be  un- 
derstood by  Mark,  who  acquaints  us  ^°^  E^tl&ov- 
Tss  exrfgvddov  tva  fisjavoi^CGxii ;  which  is  saying, 
in  effect,  that  wherever  they  went  they  made  the 
same  proclamation,  which  had  been  made  by  their 
Master,  and  his  precursor,  before  them.  Reform, 
for  the  reign  of  heaven  approacheth.  Now,  it  de- 
serves our  notice,  that  we  nowhere  find  such  an 
order  as  8iSaax£T8  Xiyovxes,  teach  saying,  where 
the  express  words  of  their  teaching  are  prescrib- 
ed.    It  was  necessary  that  this  should  differ  in 

^3  Matth.  X.  7.  203  Luke,  ix.  2.  204^1.12. 
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manner,  according  to  the  occasion,  and  be  suit- 
ed to  the  capacities  and  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  taught,  and  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  No  variation 
was  necessary,  or  even  proper,  in  the  other,  which 
was  no  more  than  the  public  notification  of  a  fact, 
with  a  warning  to  prepare  themselves. 

In  the  charge  which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  Apos- 
tles, after  his  resurrection,  he  says  ^"^  Go  through- 
out all  the  toorld,  ycrigv^ave  xo  svayysXiov,  proclaim 
the  good  news  to  the  whole  creation.  And  as  the 
call  to  reformation  was  enforced  by  the  promise  of 
remission  in  the  name  of  Christ,  these  are  also 
said  ^'^^  xr^gv^OrivaL  sis  rtavra  ta  sOvtf,  to  have  been 
proclaimed  to  all  nations.  Indemnity  for  past  sins 
is  the  foundation  of  the  call  to  reform,  with  which 
the  proclamation  of  the  reign  of  God  was  always 
accompanied.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
form,  T^yyixs  yag.,  used  first  by  the  Baptist,  then  by 
our  Lord  himself,  and  lastly,  by  his  disciples  in 
his  lifetime,  is  never  repeated  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. And  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
material  alteration  in  circumstances  which  then 
took  place,  that  they  have  then  said,  not  as  former- 
ly, Tfyyixe  but  t^X&s  yag  'r^  ^aaiXsia  jav  ovgavcov. 
The  reign  of  heaven.,  that  is,  of  the  Messiah,  is 
come. 

§  7.  Further,  I   must  take  notice,  that  though 
announcing  publicly  the   reign    of   the    Messiah, 

'^'^^  Mark,  xvi.  15.  ^og  Luke,  xxiv.  47. 
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comes  always  under  the  denomination,  xr^gvtfiJeiVi, 
no  moral  instructions,  or  doctrinal  explanations, 
given  either  by  our  Lord,  or  by  his  Apostles,  are 
ever,  either  in  the  Gospels,  or  in  the  Acts,   so 
denominated.      Thus,   that   most   instructive   dis- 
course of  our  Lord,  the  longest  that  is  recorded 
in  the  Gospel,  commonly  named  his  sermon  on 
the  mount,  is  called  teaching  by  the  Evangelists, 
both  in  introducing  it,  and  after  the  conclusion  ^°^ 
Opening   his  mouth,  sSiSaaxsv  avxovg,  he   t might 
them,  saying  :  and,  tvhen  Jesus  had  ended  these 
sayings,  the  people  were  astonished,  sni  t?/   SiSa/rf 
avxov,  at  his  doctrine,  his  manner  of  teaching.     It 
is   added,  ?^v  yag  didaaxav  avxov?  ;  for  he  taught 
them   as   one  having  authority,   and    not  as  the 
Scribes.     He  is   said  to  have  been  employed  in 
teaching^*,  when  the  wisdom,  which  shone  forth 
in  his  discourses,  excited  the  astonishment  of  all 
who  heard  him.     In  like  manner,  the  instructions 
he  gave  by  parables,  are  called  teaching  the  peo- 
ple, not  preaching  to  them^°^ ;  and  those  given 
in  private  to  his  Apostles,  are  in  the  same  way 
styled  ^'°  teaching,  never  preaching.     And  if  teach- 
ing and   preaching  be  found  sometimes  coupled 
together,  the  reason  appears  to  be,  because  their 
teaching,  in  the  beginning  of  this  new  dispensa- 
tion, must   have   been   frequently  introduced  by 
announcing  the  Messiah,  which  alone  was  preach- 
ing.    The  explanations,   admonitions,  arguments, 
and    motives,    that    followed,    came    under    the 
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denomination  of  teaching.  Nor  does  any  thing 
else,  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  in  his 
lifetime,  appear  to  have  been  called  preaching, 
but  this  single  sentence,  MExavoBixE-  T^yyixs  yag  ^tf 
fiuffiXua  xav  ovgavcav.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two  words 
is  carefully  observed.  The  former  is  always  a 
general  and  open  declaration  of  the  Messiah's 
reign,  called  emphatically,  the  good  news,  or  gos- 
pel ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  the  announc- 
ing of  the  great  foundation  of  our  hope,  the  Mes- 
siah's resurrection  :  the  latter  comprehends  every 
kind  of  instruction,  public  or  private,  that  is 
necessary  for  illustrating  the  nature  and  laws  of 
this  kingdom,  for  confuting  gainsayers,  persuading 
the  hearers,  for  confirming  and  comforting  be- 
lievers. The  proper  subject  of  each  is  fitly  ex- 
pressed in  the  conclusion  of  this  book^" ;  where, 
speaking  of  Paul,  then  confined  at  Rome,  in  a 
hired  house,  the  author  tells  us,  that  he  received 
all  who  came  to  him,  xr^gvcaav  rijv  ^aaiXeiav  xov 
Ssov,  xai  Sidaaxov  ra  nagc  zov  Kvgiov  I-qaov 
Xgiaxov.  Announcing  to  them  the  reign  of  God, 
and  instructing  them  in  every  thing  that  related  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

§  8.  Let  it  also  be  observed  that,  in  all  the 
quotations  in  the  Gospels,  from  the  ancient  Pro- 
phets, neither  the  word  xrfgvtjaa,  nor  any  of  its 
conjugates,  is  applied  to  any  of  them  beside  Jo- 
nah.    What   is   quoted   from  the  rest,  is  said  to 
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have  been  spoken,  or  foretold,  or  prophesied,  but 
never  preached.  Jonah's  prophecy  to  the  Nini- 
vites,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  twice  quoted ;  and  it  is 
in  both  places  called  Tciigvyfia,  rendered  preaching, 
properly  cry,  or  proclamation.  The  same  name 
it  has,  in  the  book  itself,  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
with  great  propriety,  according  to  the  explanation 
above  given  of  the  word,  for  it  was  a  real  procla- 
mation which  God  required  him  to  make  through 
the  streets  of  Niniveh.  Thus  he  is  charged ^*^ 
Go  to  JViniveh,  that  great  city,  and  preach  to  it 
the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee.  The  very  words 
are  prescribed.  It  may  be  observed  here,  by  the 
way,  that  both  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek, 
it  is  the  same  word  which  is  here  rendered  preach, 
and  in  verse  fifth,  proclaim,  when  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  fast  appointed  by  the  king  of  Niniveh, 
for  averting  the  divine  anger,  and  notified  to  the 
people  by  proclamation.  In  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God,  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the 
city,  a  day's  journey,  and  to  cry,  as  he  had  been 
bidden.  Now,  what  was  the  preaching  which 
God  put  into  his  mouth  ?  It  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this.  Yet  forty  days,  and  JSTiniveh 
shall  be  overthroivn.  This  warning  the  Prophet, 
at  proper  distances,  repeated  as  he  advanced. 

In  one  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  ^^^  the  word 
occurs  so  manifestl}-  in  the  same  sense,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  two  places  (for  there  are  no  more)  in 
the  New  Testament,  wherein  our  translators  have 
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rendered  it  proclaim  :  I  saw  a  strong  angel  pro- 
claiming  with  a  loud  voice,  Who  is  tvorthy  to  open 
the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?  That  is, 
whosoever  is  worthy  to  open  the  book  and  to 
loose  its  seals,  may  come  and  do  it.  This  is  the 
whole  of  the  angel's  xT^^v/^a,  preaching  or  proc- 
lamation. In  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  we  find  the 
verb  xi^gvaao)  followed  by  xov  Xgiaxov,  jov  Itfaovv, 
or  something  equivalent.  This  is  entirely  proper. 
To  proclaim  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  that 
Jes'ds  is  the  person,  was  the  first  step  of  their  im- 
portant charge,  and  necessaril}'^  preceded  their 
teaching  and  explaining  his  doctrine,  or  inculcat- 
ing his  precepts. 

§  9.  So  much  for  the  primitive  and  most  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word  xtjgvcaa  in  the  New 
Testament.  But,  as  few  words  in  any  language 
remain  perfectl}'  univocal,  I  own  there  are  some 
instances  in  which  the  term  is  employed  in  this 
part  of  Scripture  with  greater  latitude.  The  first 
and  most  natural  extension  of  the  word  is  when 
it  is  used  by  hyperbole  for  publishing  any  how, 
divulging,  making  a  thing  to  be  universally  talked 
of.  The  first  instance  of  this  is  where  we  are 
told  of  the  leper  that  was  cleansed  by  our  Lord, 
and  charged  not  to  divulge  the  manner  of  his 
cure.  But  he  loent  out,  says  the  historian  ^^^,  and 
began  to  publish  it  ?mi,ck,  xjfgvGosLv  noXXa.  So  our 
translators,  very  properly,  render  the  word.  In 
some  other  places  we  find  it  in  the  same  sense, 
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and  in  the  same  way  rendered  ^^^  All  the  in- 
stances are  similar,  in  that  they  relate  to  miracu- 
lous cures  performed  by  our  Lord,  which  some  of 
those  who  received,  notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tion given  them,  were  every  where  assiduous  to 
divulge.  Not  that  they  did  literally  proclaim 
them,  by  crying  aloud  in  the  public  places,  but 
that  they  made  the  matter  as  well  known,  as 
though  this  method  had  been  taken.  Such  hy- 
perbolical idioms  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages. 
How  common  is  it  to  say  of  profligates,  that  they 
proclaim  their  infamy  to  all  the  world  ?  because 
their  lives  make  it  as  notorious,  as  it  could  be 
made  by  proclamation.  It  is  in  the  same  sense  of 
publishing,  and  by  the  same  figure,  that  proclaim- 
ing from  the  house-tops ^^^  is  opposed  to  whisper- 
ing in  the  ear.  Nor  is  it  certain,  that  the  words 
xTigvaaa  and  xrigvy^a  have  any  other  meaning 
than  those  above  specified  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts. 

§  10.  The  only  remaining  sense  of  the  words 
which  I  find  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which 
answers  to  the  import  of  the  English  words, 
preach  and  preachings  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
writings  of  Paul.  Thou,  says  he*^^  ivho  teachest 
another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself^  Thou  that 
preachest,  'o  xr^gvaoav,  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost 
thou  steal  ?  The  two  clauses  illustrate  each  other, 
and  show  that  xrigvaaa  in  the  latter  has  nearly  the 
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same  import  with  StSaaxca  in  the  former.  For, 
though  we  may  speak  properly  of  proclaiming 
jaws,  and  thou  shalt  not  steal,  is  doubtless  of  the 
number  ;  it  is  only  of  laws  newly  enacted,  or  at 
least  not  before  promulgated,  that  we  use  that 
expression.  The  law  here  spoken  of  was  suffi- 
ciently known  and  acknowledged  every  where  ; 
but,  though  there  was  no  occasion  for  proclaiming 
it,  it  might  be  very  necessary  to  inculcate  and 
explain  it.  Now  this  is  properly  expressed  by 
the  word  preach.  There  are  some  other  places 
in  his  epistles,  wherein  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  word  is  used  in  this  large  acceptation  for 
teaching  publicly.  Thus  we  ought  to  understand 
his  admonition  to  Timothy  ^^^,  xi^gv^ov  tov  Xoyov, 
preach  the  loord.  Krigvy^a  is  also  used  by  him, 
with  the  same  latitude,  for  all  public  teaching,  as 
when  he  says^^^  It  pleased  God,  by  the  foolish' 
ness  of  preaching,  8ia  rr^s  fiagiag  tov  xt^Qvyfiaros, 
to  save  them  that  believe.  Again  ^^^,  My  speech 
and  my  preaching,  to  xrfgvy^ia  fxov,  was  not  loith 
enticing  words  of  man's  ivisdom,  but  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit  and  of  power  ;  there  can  be 
no  question  but  the  term  is  used  for  teaching  in 
general,  since  xtfgvyfxa,  in  the  confined  sense  it 
bears  in  the  Gospels,  could  hardly  admit  variety 
or  choice  in  the  expression,  nor  consequently 
aught  of  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom. 
There  is,  besides,  one  place,  where  the  Apostle 
Peter  uses  the  word  xrfgvaasiv^^^,  in  speaking  of 
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our  Lord's  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison :  but 
the  passage  is  so  obscure,  that  no  argument  can 
safely  be  founded  on  it. 

§  11.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer  to  the 
attentive  and  critical  reader  of  the  original,  than 
that   the  aforesaid  words  are  not  used   with  the 
same  latitude   in   the    historical   books.      In  the 
Acts,  in  particular,  several  discourses  are  record- 
ed, those   especially  of  Peter   and  Paul,  but  to 
none  of  them  are  the  terms  xrfgvaaa  and  xrjgvyfia 
ever  applied.     I  think  it  the  more  necessary  to 
make    this    remark,    because    the  English   word 
preach  is  in  the  common  version  frequently  ap- 
plied to  them.     Now  this  tends  to  confound  the 
distinction  so  well  preserved  in  the  histor}",  and 
to  render  all  our  ideas   on  this   head  extremely 
indeterminate.     Some  will,  perhaps,  be   surprised 
to  be  informed  that  there  are,  in  the  Acts  alone, 
no  fewer  than  six  Greek  words  (not  synonymous 
neither)  which  are  (some  of  them  oftener,  some 
of  them  seldomer)  translated  by  the  verb  preach. 
The  words   are  xrfgvaaa),  sva^^sXito^ai,  ycaTayysX- 
Ao,   AaAfft),   diaXsyofjiaL,  and  jtaggrfciLa^ofiai,  which 
last  is  rendered  I  preach  boldly.     I  admit  that  it  is 
impossible,   in   translating    out   of  one    language 
into   another,   to   find   a   distinction  of  words   in 
one  exactly  correspondent  to  what  obtains  in  the 
other,  and  so  to  preserve  uniformity,  in  rendering 
every   different  word   by   a   different   word,   and 
the  same  word  by  the  same  word.     This  is  what 
neither    propriety    nor    perspicuity    will    admit. 
The  rule,  however,  to  translate  uniformly,  when  it 
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can  be  done,  in  a  consistency  both  with  propriety 
and  perspicuity,  is  a  good  rule,  and  one  of  the 
simplest  and  surest  methods  I  know,  of  making 
us  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  adopt  their  very  turn  of  thinking. 

§  12.  I  SHALL  here  take  notice  only  of  two  pas- 
sages in  the  common  translation,  which,  to  a 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  original,  may  appear 
to  contradict  my  remark  in  regard  to  the  distinction 
so  carefully  observed  by  the  historian.  TVhen 
the  Jews,  says  he  ^^^,  ivere  gone  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue, the  Gentiles  besought,  that  these  ivords 
vnight  be  preached  to  them,  XaXrf&tfvai  avxoi?  xa 
^gri^axa  ravra,  the  next  Sabbath ;  literally  and 
simply,  that  these  words  might  be  spoken  to  them. 
The  words  here  meant,  are  those  contained  in  the 
twenty-six  preceding  verses.  Our  translators,  I 
suppose,  have  been  the  more  inclinable  to  call 
it  preaching,  because  spoken  in  a  synagogue  by 
permission  of  the  rulers.  In  another  place  ^^^ 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread, 
Paul  preached  unto  them,  BieXsyexo  avTotg.  Soon 
after  ^^^  as  Paul  was.  long  preaching,  SiaXsyousvov 
€7ti  tiXhov.  JiaXiyo^at  is  properly  dissero,  dis- 
puto.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Acts,  but,  ex- 
cept in  this  passage,  is  always  rendered  to  reason, 
or  to  dispute.  I  own  that  neither  of  these  words 
suits  the  context  here,  as  it  appears  that  all  pres- 
ent were  disciples.  The  word,  however,  implies 
not    onl}^   to    dispute,  but    to  discourse  on    any 
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subject.  But  what  I  take  the  freedom  to  cen- 
sure in  our  translators,  is  not  their  rendering 
8iaX8}^ofiat  in  this  place  preach,  which,  considered 
by  itself,  might  be  justified ;  but  it  is  their  con- 
founding it  with  so  many  words  not  synonymous, 
particularly  with  xrfgvoaco,  whose  meaning,  in 
this  book,  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels,  is  totally 
different. 

§  13.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  manner  wherein 
this  word  has  been  translated,  with  which  I  shall 
finish  what  relates  peculiarly  to  it,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  prcedicare,  used  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in 
all  the  Latin  versions,  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
Greek  word  in  its  primitive  meaning,  and  signifies 
to  give  public  notice  by  proclamation.  In  this 
sense  it  had  been  used  bytlie  Latin  classics,  long 
before  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  their 
tongue.  But  pradicare,  having  been  employed 
uniformly  in  rendering  TtrigvOGHv,  not  only  in  the 
history,  but  in  the  Epistles,  has  derived,  from  the 
latter  use,  a  signification  different,  and  much  more 
limited  than  it  has  in  profane  authors.  Now  this 
additional,  or  acquired  signification,  is  that  which 
ha.s  principally  obtained  amongst  ecclesiastics  ; 
and  hence  has  arisen  the  sole  meaning  in  modern 
languages  ascribed  to  the  word,  whereby  they 
commonly  render  the  Greek  xr^Qvaaa.  The  Latin 
word  is  manifestly  that  from  ^vhich  the  Italian 
prcdicare,  the  French  precher,  and  the  English 
to  preach,  are  derived.  Yet  these  three  words 
correspond  to  the  Latin,  only  in  the  last  mentioned 
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and  ecclesiastical  sense,  not  in  the  primitive  and 
classical,  which  is  also  the  scriptural  sense  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts.     Thus  the  learned  Academi- 
cians della  Crusca,  in  their  Vocabulary,  interpret 
the  Italian  predicare^  not  by  the  Latin  prcedicare^ 
its  etymon,  but  by  concionari,  concionem  habere  ; 
terms  certainly  much  nearer  than  the  other  to  the 
import  of  the  word  used  in  the   other  two  lan- 
guages mentioned,  though  by  no  means  adapted 
to  express  the  sense  of  xrigvaasiv  in  the  historical 
books.     This  is  another  evidence  of  what  was  ob- 
served in  a  former  Dissertation  ^^^,  that  a  mistake, 
occasioned  by  supposing  the  word  in  the  origi- 
nal,  exactly   correspondent   to   the   term   in   the 
common  version,  by  which  it  is  usually  rendered, 
is   often   confirmed,    instead   of   being  corrected 
by   recurring   to   translations   into  other   modern 
tongues,  inasmuch   as  from  the  same,  or  similar 
causes,  the  like  deviation  from  the  original  import, 
has  been  produced  in  these  languages,  as  in  our 
own. 

§  14.  I  SHOULD  now  examine  critically  the  im- 
port of  the  word  evayyaXi^a,  often  rendered  in  the 
same  way  Avith  xrfg;d(iaa.  But  what  might  have 
been  offered  on  this  subject,  I  have  in  a  great 
measure  anticipated,  in  the  explanation  I  gave  of 
the  name  avayy^liov.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  consider  the  noun  and  the  verb  separately, 
without   either   repeating   the   same  observations 
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and  criticisms  on  each,  or,  by  dividing  things  so 
closely  connected,  injuring  the  illustration  of  both. 
I  shall  therefore  here,  after  referring  the  reader  to 
that  Dissertation  ^^^  which  is  pretty  full,  point  out, 
in  the  briefest  manner,  the  chief  distinctions  in 
meaning,  that  may  be  remarked  between  this  word, 
and  xr^gvacKo,  already  explained. 

The  former  always  refers  to  a  message  or  news 
in  itself  good  and  agreeable,  the  latter  does  not 
require  this  quality  in  the  subject.  What  would 
come  under  the  denomination  of  •naxayyeXia  bad 
news,  may  be  the  subject  of  xr^gvyfia,  prQclamation, 
as  well  as  good  news.  We  say,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, xtfgvaaeiv  noXsfiov  as  ycijgvaasLv  sigrfvr^Vy 
to  proclaim  war,  as  to  proclaim  peace.  Nay, 
Jonah's  cry  through  the  streets  of  Niniveh, 
Yet  forty  days  and  JVinivek  shall  be  overthrown, 
is  denominated  xr^gvyfia  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  But  this  is  no  where, 
nor  indeed  could  be,  styled  ivayyeXiov  glad 
tidings. 

A  second  difference  is,  the  word  yr^gvcicia  im- 
plies that  the  notification  is  made  openly  to  many, 
whereas  the  word  svuyyeXi^ofxat  may  not  improp- 
erly be  used,  in  whatever  way  the  thing  be  noti^ 
fied,  publicly  or  privately,  aloud  or  in  a  whisper, 
to  one  or  to  many.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portant and  agreeable  message  delivered  by  Ga- 
briel to  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
when  the  latter  was  alone  in  the  sanctuary  offering 
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incense ;  the  archangel  says  ^^^  /  am  sent,  ivayyi- 
Xidaad'at  aoc  ravra,  to  show  thee  these  glad  tidings. 
And  it  is  said  of  Philip,  when  in  the  chariot  with 
only  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  ^^^  svrfyysXiaaTO  avra 
Tov  Itffjovv.  He  preached  to  him  Jesus.  The 
term  preached,  by  which  our  translators  have  ren- 
dered the  word,  does  not  in  this  place  reach  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  nor  does  it  answer  to 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  English.  It  does 
not  reach  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  as  the  quality 
of  the  subject,  its  being  good  news,  is  not  sug- 
gested. Nor  is  the  English  word  proper  here  ; 
for  this  teaching  was  neither  public,  nor  have  we 
reason  to  believe  it  was  a  continued  discourse.  It 
is  much  more  probable,  that  it  was  in  the  familiar 
way  of  dialogue,  in  which  he  had  begun,  that 
Philip  continued  to  instruct  this  stranger  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ. 

Another  distinction  seems  to  arise  from  the 
original  import  of  the  words,  though  I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  uniformly  observed.  It  is,  that  the  word 
ivayysXi^Tf  relates  to  the  first  information  that  is 
given  to  a  person  or  people,  that  is,  when  the  sub- 
ject may  be  properly  called  neivs.  Thus,  in  the 
Acts,  it  is  frequently  used  for  expressing  the  first 
publication  of  the  Gospel  in  a  city  or  village,  or 
amongst  a  particular  people.  In  regard  to  the  word 
xtigv6(jG),  there  is  no  impropriety  in  speaking  of  the 
same  thing  as  repeatedly  proclaimed  among  the 
same  people.  Thus  the  approach  of  the  reign  of  God 

2^7  Luke,  i.  19.  ^28  Acts,  viii.  35. 
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was,  in  fact,  proclaimed  to  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
lifetime,  first  by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord 
himself,  afterwards  by  the  Apostles,  and  lastly  by 
the  seventy  disciples.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the 
word  €vayyeXitofiai  is  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
used  more  indefinitely  for  teaching  and  preaching 
in  generaP^^  In  one  place  ^^'^,  it  is  rendered  by 
our  translators  declared.  But  in  the  Gospels,  it 
always  preserves  the  primitive  signification. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  it  there  coupled  with  the 
verb  dtSaaxa,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  terms 
as  synonymous,  but  as  intended  to  acquaint  us  that 
the  teaching  mentioned  was  accompanied,  or 
perhaps  introduced,  with  an  intimation  of  the 
approaching  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

The  most  obvious  things  are  sometimes  the 
most  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  ingenious  men. 
We  should  otherwise  think  it  unaccountable  that 
men,  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  sacred  lite- 
rature, should  be  so  far  misled  by  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  a  phrase  in  the  translation,  as  entirely 
to  forget  the  proper  import  of  the  original  expres- 
sion. I  am  led  to  this  reflection  by  observing,  in 
a  late  publication^",  the  following  remark  on 
Luke  XX.  1.  "  ^idatjxovTog  avxov — xat  svayyeXi- 
"  tofisvov.  Why  this  specification  of  preaching 
"  the  gospel  ?  Did  he  not  always  preach  the  gos- 
"  pel  when  he  taught  the  people  ?  Hence  I  con- 
"  elude,  that  xat  svayyeXitofisvov  should  be  thrown 
"  out  as  a  marginal  reading,  founded  perhaps  on 

229  Acts,  xiv.   15.     Gal.  i.  23.         '    230  Rev.  x.  7. 
2^^  Bowyer's  Conjectures. 
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♦'  Matth.  iv.  23.  or  ix.  35.'*    Doubtless,  according 
to  the  import  of  the  English  phrase,  he  always 
preached  the  Gospel  when  he  taught,  inasmuch 
as  his  teaching  consisted  either  in  explaining  the 
doctrine,  or  enforcing  the  precepts  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  is  all  that  we  mean  by  preach- 
ing the  gospel.    But  his  teaching,  though  it  was 
sometimes,  was  not  always,  (as  is  manifest  from 
his  whole  history,)  attended  with  the  intimation 
above  mentioned,  which,  in  that  history,  is  the 
only  thing  implied  in  ivayysXi^oiisvov.     A  close 
version   of   the  words  removes   every   difficulty. 
One  day,  as  he  was  teaching  the  people  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  publishing  the  good  tidings.     In  my  judg- 
ment, this  last  circumstance  was  the  more  worthy 
of  being  specified  here  by  the  Evangelist,  as  it 
has  probably  been  that  which  then  incensed  the 
chief  priests,  and  prompted   them  to  demand  of 
him  in  so  peremptory  a  manner  to  show  his  war- 
rant for  what  he  did.     To  say  that  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah  was  about  to  commence,  would  be 
accounted     by    them    very    presumptuous,    and 
might   be   construed  into  an  insinuation,   that  he 
himself  was    the    Messiah,   a   position   which  we 
find  them  soon  after  pronouncing  blasphemy  :  and 
in  any  case  they  would  consider  the  declaration 
(which   was  well   known   not   to   originate   from 
them)  as  an  attempt  to  undermine  their  authority 
with  the  people. 

Hence  I  also  will  take  the  liberty  to  conclude,' 
that   the    common  way   of  rendering  the    Greek 
verb,  by  the  aid  of  consecrated  words,  not  only 
into   English,  but  into  Latin,  and  most  modern 
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languages,  has  produced  an  association  in  the 
minds  of  men  strong  enough  to  mislead  critical, 
as  well  as  ordinary  readers  ;  else  men  of  letters, 
like  Dr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Bowyer,  had  never  fancied 
that  there  is  here  either  a  tautology,  or  so  much 
as  a  redundancy  of  words.  I  further  conclude,  that 
if  we  were  to  proceed  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  former  of  these  critics,  and  to  expunge  what- 
ever in  Scripture  we  dislike,  or  imagine  might  be 
spared,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  be  left 
at  last  of  the  divine  oracles.  The  remarker,  if 
he  would  act  consistently,  ought  also  to  throw  out 
as  a  marginal  reading  ocr^gvaacov  to  eva^yeXiov, 
which  is  coupled  with  didaaxav  in  the  two  places 
of  Matthew  referred  to.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  discover  the  meaning  or  the  use  of  a  particular 
expression  ;  for  who  can  discover  every  thing  ? 
but  let  us  not  be  vain  enough  to  think,  that 
what  we  do  not  discover,  no  other  person  ever 
will  ^^2. 

§  15.  The  only  other  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  can  be  said  to  be  nearly  synonymous 
with  either  of  the  preceding,  is  xaxayyEXXa  an- 
nucio,  I  announce,  publish,  or  promulgate.  It  is 
an  intermediate  term  between  xrigvaaa  and  svay- 
'ysXCCo^ai.  In  regard  to  the  manner,  it  implies 
more  of  public  notice  than  is  necessarily  implied 
in  ivayyaXito^ai^  but  less  than  is  denoted  by 
TCTigvaaa.  In  regard  to  the  subject,  though  com- 
monly used  in  a  good  sense,  it  does  not  express 

232  Diss.  XII.  Part  II.  §  13,  14. 
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quite  so  much  as  svayysXitoixai,  but  it  expresses 
more  than  xr^gvcKJa,  which  generally  refers  to  some 
one  remarkable  fact  or  event,  that  may  be  told  in 
a  sentence  or  two.  Accordingly  both  these  words, 
xaxayyeXka  and  evayysh^ofiai  come  nearer  to  a 
coincidence  in  signification  with  SiSaaxa  than 
xTfgvaaa  does. 

§  16.  The  word  svayyshaTrfs,  rendered  evange- 
list, occurs  only  thrice  in  the  New  Testament. 
First  in  the  Acts^^^  where  Philip,  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  is  called  an  evangelist ;  secondly, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ^^*,  where  evange- 
lists are  mentioned  after  apostles  and  prophets,  as 
one  of  the  offices  which  our  Lord,  after  his  ascen- 
sion, had  appointed  for  the  conversion  of  infidels, 
and  the  establishment  of  order  in  his  church ; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  injunction  which  Paul  gives 
Timothy  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  ^^^  This 
word  has  also  obtained  another  signification  which, 
though  not  scriptural,  is  very  ancient.  As  evayye- 
Xlov  sometimes  denotes  any  of  the  four  narratives 
of  our  Lord's  life  and  suffering,  which  make  a 
part  of  the  canon,  so  evangelist  means  the  com- 
poser. Hence  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
are  called  evangelists. 

§  17.  As  to  the  word  SiSaaxsiv,  it  may  suffice 
to  observe,  that  it  can  hardly  ever  be  wrong  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  the  verb  docere,  or  into  En- 
glish   by   the   verb   to   teach ;    and    that  it   was 

^3  Acts,  xxi.  8.        234  Eph.  iv,  11.         235  g  Tim.  iv.  5. 
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mentioned  in  the  title,  not  on  account  of  any  diffi- 
culty occasioned  by  it,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
suggesting  my  purpose  to  show  that,  far  from 
being  coincident,  it  has  not  even  so  great  an 
affinity  in  signification  to  the  other  words  there 
mentioned,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  But,  as  the 
supposed  coincidence  or  affinity  always  arises 
from  mistaking  the  exact  import  of  the  other 
words,  and  not  from  any  error  in  regard  to  this, 
a  particular  explanation  of  this  term  is  not  ne- 
cessary. 


1x4) 
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lNq,UlRY  INTO  THE  IMPORT  OF  CERTAIN  TITLES  OF    HONOUR 
OCCURRING  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


I  INTEND,  in  this  Dissertation,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  those  titles  of  honour  which  most  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  New  Testament,  that  we  may- 
judge  more  accurately  of  their  import,  by  attend- 
ing, not  only  to  their  peculiarities  in  signification, 
but  also  to  the  difference  in  the  ancient  Jewish 
manner  of  applying  them,  from  that  which  obtains 
among  the  modern  Europeans,  in  the  use  of  words 
thought  to  be  equivalent. 


PART  I. 


Kvgios. 


Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  thian  that,  origi- 
nally, titles  were  every  where  the  names,  either  of 
offices,  or  of  relr  tions,  natural  or  conventional,  in- 
somuch that  it  could  not  be  said  of  any  of  them, 
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as  may  be  said,  with  justice,  of  several  of  our  titles 
at  present,  those  especially  called  titles  of  quali- 
ty, that  they  mark  neither  office  nor  relation, 
property  nor  jurisdiction,  but  merely  certain  de- 
grees of  hereditary  honour,  and  rights  of  pre- 
cedency. Relation  implies  opposite  relation  in 
the  object.  Now,  when  those  persons,  for  whose 
behoof  a  particular  office  was  exercised,  and  who 
were  consequently  in  the  opposite  relation,  were 
very  numerous,  as  a  whole  nation,  province,  or 
kingdom,  the  language  commonly  had  no  corre- 
late to  the  title  expressing  the  office ;  that  is,  it 
had  not  a  term  appropriated  to  denote  the  people 
who  stood  in  the  opposite  relation.  But  when 
there  was  only  a  small  number,  there  was  a  spe- 
cial term  for  denoting  the  relative  connection  in 
which  these  also  stood.  Thus  the  terms,  king, 
judge,  prophet,  pontiff,  hardly  admitted  any  correla- 
tive term,  but  the  general  one  oi people.  But  this 
does  not  hold  invariabl}^  With  us  the  correlate 
to  king  is  subject.  In  like  manner,  offices  which 
are  exercised,  not  statedly,  in  behalf  of  certain 
individuals,  but  variously  and  occasionally,  in  be- 
half sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  another,  do 
not  often  require  titles  correlative.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  names  of  most  handicrafts,  and  several 
other  professions.  Yet,  vni\\  us  the  physician 
has  his  patients,  the  laivyer  his  clients,  and  the 
tradesman  his  customers.  In  most  other  cases  of 
relation,  whether  arising  from  nature,  or  from 
convention,  we  find  title  tallying  with  title  exactly. 
T\iViS>,  father  has  son,  husband  has  wife,  uncle  has 
VOL.  I.  58 
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nephew^  teacher  has  disciple  or  scholar,  master  has 
servant. 

§  2.  I  ADMIT,  however,  that  in  the  most  simj3le 
times,  and  the  most  ancient  usages  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  things  did  not  remain  so  entirely 
on  the  original  footing,  as  that  none  should  be 
called  father,  but  by  his  son  or  his  daughter ; 
none  should  be  saluted  master,  but  by  his  servant, 
or  styled  teacher,  but  by  his  scholar.  There  is  a 
progression  in  every  thing  relating  to  language, 
as,  indeed,  in  all  human  sciences  and  arts.  Neces- 
sity, first,  and  ornament,  afterwards,  lead  to  the 
extension  of  words  beyond  their  primitive  signifi- 
cation. All  languages  are  scanty  in  the  beginning, 
not  having  been  fabricated  beforehand,  to  suit  the 
oc^casions  which  might  arise.  Now,  when  a  per- 
son, in  speaking,  is  sensible  of  the  want  of  a 
proper  sign  for  expressing  his  thought,  he,  much 
more  naturally,  recurs  to  a  word  Avhich  is  the 
known  name  of  something  that  has  an  affinity  to 
what  he  means,  than  to  a  sound  which,  being  en- 
tirely new  to  the  hearers,  cannot,  by  any  law  of 
association  in  our  ideas,  suggest  his  meaning  to 
them.  Whereas,  by  availing  himself  of  the  name 
of  something  related,  by  resemblance,  or  other- 
wise, to  the  sentiment  he  wants  to  convey,  he 
touches  some  principle,  in  the  minds  of  those 
whom  he  addresses,  Avhich  (if  they  be  persons 
of  any  sagacity)  will  quickly  lead  them  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  meaning.  Thus,  for  expressing  the 
reverence  which  I  feel  for  a  respectable  character, 
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in  one  who  is  also  my  senior,  I  shall  naturally  be 
led  to  style  him  father,  though  I  be  not  literally 
his  son ;  to  express  my  submission  to  a  man  of 
greater  merit  and  dignity,  I  shall  call  him  master, 
though  I  be  not  his  servant ;  and  to  express  my 
respect  for  one  of  more  extensive  knowledge  and 
erudition,  I  shall  denominate  him  teacher,  though 
I  be  not  his  disciple.  Indeed,  these  consequences 
arise  so  directly  from  those  essential  principles  of 
the  imagination,  uniformly  to  be  found  in  human  na- 
ture, that  deviations,  in  some  degree  similar,  from 
the  earliest  meanings  of  words,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  tongues,  ancient  and  modern.  This  is  the  first 
step  from  pure  simplicity. 

§  3.  Yet,  that  the  differences  in  laws,  senti- 
ments, and  manners,  which  obtain  in  different  na- 
tions, will  occasion  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
things,  considerable  variety,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
In  Asia,  a  common  sign  of  respect  to  superiors 
was  prostration.  In  Europe,  that  ceremony  was 
held  in  abhorrence.  What  I  have  remarked 
above,  suits  entirely  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  the  Asiatic  regions.  The  high-spirited  repub- 
licans of  Greece  and  Rome,  appear,  on  the  contra- 
ry, long  to  have  considered  the  title  kyrios,  or 
dominus,  given  to  a  man,  as  proper  only  in  the 
inouth  of  a  slave.  Octavius,  the  emperor,  when 
master  of  the  world,  and  absolute  in  Rome,  seems 
not  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  it.  He 
very  justly  marked  the  precise  import  of  the  term, 
according  to  the  usage  which  then  obtained,  in 
that  noted   saying   ascribed  to  him.     Imperator 
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militum,  Princeps  reipublica,  Dominus  servorum. 
To  assume  this  title,  therefore,  he  considered  as 
what  could  not  fail  to  be  interpreted  by  his  peo- 
ple, as  an  indirect,  yet  sufficiently  evident,  manner 
of  calling  them  his  slaves  ;  for  such  was  then  the 
common  import  of  the  word  servus.  But,  in  des- 
potic countries,  and  countries  long  accustomed  to 
kingly  government,  it  did  not  hurt  the  delicacy  of 
the  greatest  subject  to  give  the  title  Dominus  to 
the  prince. 

§  4.  That  such  honorary  applications  of  words 
were  quite  common  among  the  Jews,  was  evident 
to  every  body,  who  has  read  the  Bible  with  atten- 
tion. In  such  applications,  however,  it  must  be  not- 
ed, that  the  titles  are  not  considered  as  strictly  due 
from  those  who  give  them.  They  are  considered 
rather  as  voluntary  expressions  of  respect,  in  him 
who  gives  the  title,  being  a  sort  of  tribute,  either 
to  civility,  or  to  the  personal  merit  of  him  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed.  But,  to  affix  titles  to  places 
and  offices,  to  be  given  by  all  who  shall  address 
those  possessed  of  such  places  and  offices,  wheth- 
er they  that  give  them  stand  in  the  relation  cor- 
respondent to  the  title  or  not,  or  whether  they 
possess  the  respect  or  esteem  implied  or  not,  is 
comparatively  a  modern  refinement  in  the  civil 
intercourse  of  mankind,  at  least  in  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  carried  in  Europe.  This  is  the 
second  remove  from  the  earliest  and  simplest  state 
of  society. 

§  5.  There  remains  a  third,  still  more  remark- 
able, to  which  I  find  nothing  similar  in  ancient 
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times.  We  have  gotten  a  number  of  honorary 
titles,  such  as  duke^  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  baron, 
baronet,  &c.  which  it  would  be  very  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible  to  define ;  as  they  express,  at 
present,  neither  offi^ce,  nor  relation,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  descend  from  father  to  son,  are  re- 
garded as  part  of  a  man's  inheritance,  and,  without 
any  consideration  of  merit,  or  station,  or  wealth, 
secure  to  him  certain  titular  honours  and  ceremo- 
nial respect,  and  which  are  of  a  more  unalienable 
nature  than  any  other  property  (if  they  may 
be  called  property,)  real  or  personal,  that  he 
possesses.  I  am  sensible,  that  those  modern 
titles  were  all  originally  names  of  offices,  as 
well  as  the  ancient.  Thus,  duke  was  equivalent 
to  commander;  marquis,  or  margrave  (for  they 
differed  in  different  countries,)  to  guardian  of  the 
marches ;  count,  landgrave,  alderman,  or  earl,  to 
sheriff;  whence  the  shire  is  still  denominated 
county ;  viscount,  to  deputy-sheriff.  Vicecomes, 
accordingly,  is  the  Latin  word  in  law-writs  for 
the  officiating  sheriffV  When  the  principal,  in 
any  kind  of  office,  becomes  too  rich,  and  too  lazy, 
for  the  service,  the  burden  naturally  devolves 
upon  the  substitute ;  and  the  power  of  the  con- 
stituent, through  disuse,  comes  at  last  to  be  anti- 
quated. But,  so  much  was  the  title  once  con- 
nected with  the  office,  that  when  the  king 
intended  to  create  a  new  earl,  he  had  no  other 
expedient,  than  to  erect  a  certain  territory  into 

1  Blackstone's  Commentary,  Introduc.  Sect.  4.  and  B.  I.  cli. 
xii.  §  3,  4. 
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a  county,  earldom,  or  sheriffdom,  (for  these  words 
were    then  synonymous,)  and  to    bestow  the  ju- 
risdiction of  it  on  the  person  honoured  with  the 
title.     The  baron,  though  his  name  was  anciently 
common  to  all  the  nobility,  was  judge  or  lord  of 
a  smaller    and   subordinate  jurisdiction,  called  a 
barony  ^.     In  process  of  time,  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  necessarily  happen  in  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  in  their  methods  of  government, 
the  offices  came   gradually  to  be  superseded,  or 
at  least  to  subsist  no  longer,  on  the  same  footing 
of  hereditary    possession.      But,  when  these  had 
given  place  to   other  political  arrangements,  the 
titles,  as  a  badge  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  right  to 
certain  privileges  which  accompanied  the  name, 
were,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose,  still  suffered 
to  remain.     It  hardly  now  answers  the  first  end, 
as  a  badge  of  ancestry,  in  those  countries  where 
there  are  often  new  creations  :  but  it  answers  the 
second,  and  besides,  ennobles  their  posterity.     In 
consequence  of  these  differences,  the  titles  are  re- 
garded as  due  to  him  who  succeeds  to  them,  alike 
from  all  men,  and  that  without  any  consideration 
of  either  personal  or  official  dignity,  or  even  of  ter- 
ritorial possessions.     Thus,  one  who  is  entitled  to 
be  called  my  lord  is,  in  this  manner,  addressed  not 
only  by  his  inferiors,  but  by  his  equals,  nay,  even 
superiors.      The   king  himself,  in  addressing  his 
nobles,  says  My  Lords. 

2  See  Spelman's  Glossary  on  the  different  names. 
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§  6.  It  was  totally  different  among  the  He- 
brews, I  might  have  said,  among  the  ancients  in 
general.  The  Greek  word  Tcvgtog  kyrios,  answer- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  [IIN  adon,  to  the  Latin  domi- 
nus,  and  to  the  words  lord  or  master  in  English, 
was  not  originally  given,  unless  by  a  servant  to 
his  master,  by  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or  in 
brief,  by  one  bound  to  obey,  to  the  person  entitled 
to  command.  Soon,  however,  it  became  common 
to  give  it  to  a  superior,  though  the  person  who 
gave  it,  had  no  dependence  upon  him  ;  and  if 
sometimes  it  was,  through  complaisance,  bestowed 
on  an  equal  ;  still  the  man  who  gave  the  title,  was 
considered  as  modestly  putting  himself  on  the 
footing  of  an  inferior  and  servant,  inasmuch  as 
the  title  was  invariably  understood  to  express,  not 
only  superior  rank,  but  even  authority,  in  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  was  conferred,  over  him  who  gave 
it.  We  have  examples  in  Scripture  which  put  it 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  for  any  man  to  address 
another  by  the  title  my  lord,  and  to  acknowledge 
himself  that  person's  servant,  were  but  different 
ways  of  expressing  the  same  thing,  xvgtog  and 
SovXos  being  correlative  terms.  The  courteous 
form  of  addressing  with  them,  when  they  meant 
to  be  respectful  (for  it  was  not  used  on  all  occa- 
sions,) was  not  that  of  most  modern  Europeans, 
who,  in  using  the  second  personal  pronoun,  em- 
ploy the  plural  for  the  singular  ;  nor  that  of  the 
Germans,  who  change  both  person  and  number, 
making  the  third  plural  serve  for  the  second  sin- 
gular, but  it  was  what  more  rarely  could  occasion 
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ambiguity  than  either  of  these ;  the  substitution 
of  the  third  person  for  the  first,  the  number  being 
retained,  whether  singular  or  plural.  This  mode, 
as  occurring  in  Scripture,  gives  an  additional  illus- 
tration of  the  import  of  the  term  xvptos  with 
them.  "  Let  thy  servant^  I  pray  thee,"  said  Judah* 
to  his  brother  Joseph,  when  governor  of  Egypt, 
"  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears."  "  Nay,  my 
"  /or«?,"  said  the  Shunamite  to  the  Prophet  Elisha, 
"  do  not  deceive  thine  handmaid'^.''''  vSome  other 
instances  are  marked  in  the  magin  ^. 

Assisted  by  these  remarks,  we  may  perceive 
the  force  of  that  observation  of  the  Apostle  Pe- 
ter^, in  regard  to  the  conjugal  respect  and  obe- 
dience yielded  by  Sarah  to  her  husband  Abraham. 
Being  in  subjection^  says  he,  speaking  of  the 
wives,  to  their  own  husbands,  even  as  Sarah  obeyed 
Abraham,  calling  him  lord  ;  that  is,  acknowledg- 
ing, by  this  her  usual  compellation,  her  inferiority, 
and  obligation  to  obedience  ;  for  the  intimacy  of 
their  relation  hinders  us  from  ascribing  it  to  a 
ceremonious  civility.  Some  have  cavilled  at  this 
argument  brought  by  the  Apostle.  The  rank  and 
quality  of  Abraham,  say  they,  who,  by  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  him,  was  a  poAverful  prince, 
entitled  him  to  be  addressed  in  this  manner  by  ev- 
ery body.  Others,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  have 
inferred  that  every  dutiful  wife  ought  to  give  the 
same  testimony  of  respect  and  submission  to  her 
husband,   which    this    pious    matron    did   to   the 

3  Gen.  xliv.  18.  "•  2  Kings,  iv.  16.         ^  Gen.  xxxii.  4,  5. 

xxxiii.  5.  8.     xlii.  10.     1  Kings,  xviii.  7.  9.     ^1  Pet.  iii.  5,  6. 
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Patriarch.  Both  ways  of  reasoning  are  weak, 
and  proceed  from  the  same  ignorance  of  the  dif- 
ferent import  of  words,  resulting  from  the  differ- 
ence of  manners  and  customs.  The  title  lord 
with  us,  as  applied  to  men,  is  either  hereditary  in 
certain  families,  or  annexed  by  royal  authority, 
or  immemorial  usage,  to  certain  offices  and  sta- 
tions. Wherever  it  is  considered  as  due,  nobody, 
of  what  rank  soever,  withholds  it.  And  wherever 
it  is  not  due,  one  would  not  only  expose  one's  self 
to  ridicule  by  giving  it,  but,  instead  of  paying  a 
compliment  to  the  person  addressed,  would  put 
him  out  of  countenance.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
with  us,  serve  as  a  token  of  subjection  in  the 
person  who  gives  it.  Such  is  the  consequence  of 
the  different  footing  whereon  things  now  stand, 
that  the  titles  which,  in  those  times  of  simplicity, 
were  merely  relative  and  ambulatory,  are  now 
absolute  and  stationary.  Whereas  the  man  who, 
in  those  ages,  was  well  entitled  to  the  compella- 
tion  of  lord  in  one  company,  had  no  title  to  it  at 
all  in  another.  It  happens  with  us  frequently  (to 
wit,  as  often  as  two  or  more  who,  by  law  or  cus- 
tom, have  a  right  to  that  mark  of  respect,  con- 
verse together,)  that  the  title  of  lord  is  recipro- 
cally given  and  taken  by  the  same  persons.  But 
of  this  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in 
Scripture.  Such  a  thing  to  the  ancients  must, 
doubtless,  have  appeared  ridiculous,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  superiority  in  the  person  on  whom  it 
was  conferred,  was  always  understood  to  be  con- 
veyed by  it.  For,  though  it  was  sometimes,  as  I 
VOL.  I.  59 
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observed,  politely  given  to  an  equal,  he  was  there- 
by treated  as  superior  :  and,  as  each  could  not  be 
superior,  to  retort  the  title  on  him  who  gave  it, 
must  have  been  considered  by  them,  as  an  indeli- 
cate rejection  of  the  civility  offered.  To  their 
sentiments  it  seems  to  have  been  more  conforma- 
ble, that  the  honour  should  be  repaid  with  some 
other  marks  of  respect  or  affection,  by  the  person 
who  received  it.  The  fact,  if  I  remember  right, 
is  certain  :  this  manner  of  accounting  for  it,  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  no  more  than  conjecture  ;  but 
it  is  a  conjecture  which  some  passages  in  ancient 
history,  particularly  the  conversation  of  Abraham 
with  Ephron  and  the  sons  of  Heth^,  and  Jacob's 
interview  with  his  elder  brother  Esau^,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  fourteen  years,  render  not 
improbable. 

§  7.  The  title  of  master  (for  the  Hebrew  adon^ 
and  the  Greek  kyrios,  signify  no  more)  was 
perhaps  universally  the  first  which,  by  a  kind  of 
catachresis,  was  bestowed  on  a  superior,  or  a  per- 
son considered  as  such,  by  one  who  was  not  his 
servant  or  dependent.  But  still,  as  it  implied  the 
acknowledgment  of  superiority,  it  varied  with  the 
company.  There  were  few  so  low  who  were  not 
entitled  to  this  honourable  compellation  from  some 
persons  ;  there  were  none  (the  king  alone  ex- 
cepted) so  high  as  to  be  entitled  to  it  from  every 
person.  Joab,  who  was  captain-general  of  the 
army,  is  properly  styled  by  Uriahs  who  was  only 

■^  Gen.  xxiii.  3,  kc.     ^  xxxiii.  1, — 15.     ^  2  Sam.  xi.  11. 
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an  inferior  officer,  my  lord  Joab  ;  but  had  the  king 
himself,  or  any  of  the  princes,  given  him  that  title, 
it  could  have  been  understood  no  otherwise  than 
in  derision.  It  would  have  been,  as  if  the  sove- 
reign should  call  any  of  his  ministers  his  master. 
The  title  father,  though  held  in  general  superior 
to  lord,  yet,  as  the  respect  expressed  by  it,  implied 
superiority,  not  in  station,  but  in  years,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge,  was  sometimes  given  to  the 
Prophets  of  the  true  God,  even  by  kings.  Thus, 
the  Prophet  Elisha  is  in  this  manner  addressed  by 
the  king  of  Israel  ^° ;  but  no  prophet  is  ever  de- 
nominated lord  or  master  by  one  vested  with  the 
supreme  authority.  By  others  the  prophets  were 
often  so  denominated.  Thus  Obadiah,  who  was 
steward  of  the  king's  household,  calls  the  Prophet 
Elijah,  my  lord  Elijah".  The  same  title  we  find 
also  given  to  Elisha  ^^.  Whereas  to  the  king  him- 
self, the  common  address,  from  men  of  all  ranks, 
was,  my  lord,  O  king,  or,  as  the  expression  strict- 
ly implied,  O  king,  my  master  ;  but  by  the  king, 
the  title  my  lord,  or  my  master,  was  given  to  none 
but  God.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A  monarch, 
who  was  not  tributary,  acknowledged,  in  point  of 
station,  no  earthly  superior.  And  though,  in  any 
rank  inferior  to  the  highest,  good  breeding  might 
require  it  to  be  conferred  on  an  equal,  the  royal 
dignity  appears  generally  to  have  been  considered 
as  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  admit  the  use  of  such 
compliments  without  derogation.     Croesus  king  of 

>o  2  Kings,  vi.  21.  »  1  Kings,  xviii.  7.  13. 

12  2  Kings,  u.  19.  iv.  16.  28. 
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Lydia,  is  represented  by  Herodotus",  as  giving 
the  title  SsanoTrfs,  which  is  of  the  same  import, 
to  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  ;  but  it  was  after  his 
kingdom  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  when  he 
himself  was  his  captive,  and  consequently,  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  those  times,  his  slave.  Be- 
fore that  event  he  would  have  disdained  to  salute 
any  man  with  this  compellation.  Ahab  king  of 
Israel,  styled  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  my  lord  ; 
but  it  was  when,  through  fear,  he  consented  to 
surrender  himself  and  all  that  he  had,  into  his 
hands". 

I  am  not,  however,  certain  that  the  politeness 
of  the  Orientals,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Greeks,  savoured  of  servility,  did  not  sometimes 
carry  them  thus  far  :  for,  though  no  such  title  is 
found  in  the  conversation  between  Solomon  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba^^  or  between  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  and  Ahab  king  of  IsraeP^  as 
related  either  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  or 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  ;  or  in  the 
correspondence  between  Hiram  king  of  Tyre 
and  Solomon,  as  related  in  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  *^ ;  yet,  in  the  account  we  have  of  this  cor- 
respondence in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  ^^ 
which  is  of  much  later  date,  Hiram  is  represented 
as  giving  this  title  to  both  David  and  Solomon. 
Whether  this  ought  to  be  considered,  as  merely 
a  strain  of  eastern  complaisance,  or  as  an  acknow- 

13  Lib.  I.  "  1  Kings,  xx.  4.  15  i  Kings,  x. 

15  1  Kings,  xxii.  2  Chron.  xviii.         i7  i  Kings,  ix.  10,  &c. 

"  2  Chron.  ii.  14,  15. 
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ledgment  of  subordination,  a  state  to  which  many 
of  the  neighbouring  princes  had  been  reduced  by 
those  monarchs,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say. 
But  it  may  hold  as  a  general  truth,  that  when  this 
title  is  found  given  to  a  man  in  any  ancient  author, 
particularly  in  Scripture,  before  we  can  judge 
from  it  of  the  quality  of  the  person  accosted,  we 
must  know  something  of  the  quality  of  the  person 
that  accosts.  It  is  not  so  with  us,  or  in  any  Chris- 
tian European  country  at  present.  When  we  find 
one  addressed  with  the  title  of  highness,  or  grace, 
or  lordship,  we  discover  his  rank,  without  needing 
to  know  any  thing  of  the  addresser,  save  only, 
that  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  current  forms  of 
civility. 

When  we  find  that  Mary  Magdalene  addresses, 
with  the  title  of  lord  (xvgis  is  her  word  ",)  one 
whom  she  took  to  be  no  higher  than  a  gardener, 
we  are  apt  to  accuse  her,  in  our  hearts,  either  of 
flattery  or  of  gross  ignorance,  to  accost  a  man  in 
so  low  a  station  with  so  high  a  title.  But  the  ig- 
norance is  entirely  our  own,  when  we  would  vain- 
ly make  our  ideas,  modes,  and  usages,  a  standard 
for  other  ages  and  nations.  Mary  and  a  gardener 
might,  in  the  world's  account,  have  been  on  a 
level  in  point  of  rank.  If  so,  as  he  was  a  stran- 
ger to  her,  modesty  and  the  laws  of  courtesy  led 
her  to  yield  to  him  the  superiority,  by  giving 
him  this  respectful  title.  Abraham's  servant 
was   addressed   in  the   same    way  by  Rebekah, 

IS  John,  XX.  15. 
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before  she  knew  him  *°.  Paul  and  Silas,  who  can- 
not be  supposed  superior  in  figure  and  appearance 
to  ordinary  mechanics,  were,  after  having  been 
publicly  stripped,  beaten,  imprisoned,  and  put  in 
the  stocks,  accosted  with  the  title  ocvgiot  lords  ^\ 
though  the  common  translation  has  it  sirs.  But 
it  was  given  by  a  jailor,  and,  it  may  be  added,  after 
a  miraculous  interposition  of  heaven  in  their  fa- 
vour. To  satisfy  us,  however,  that  this  last  cir- 
cumstance was  not  necessary  to  entitle  mean 
people  to  be  addressed  in  this  manner  by  those, 
whose  condition  was  equally  mean  or  meaner ;  we 
may  observe  that  the  same  title  ocvgis  is  given  to 
Philip  ^^,  one  of  the  Apostles  from  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee,  who  was  probably  not  above  the  rank 
of  a  fisherman.  The  persons  who  gave  it  were 
Greeks,  doubtless  of  the  lowest  sort,  who  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  With  us  the  title 
lord,  given  to  one  who  by  law  or  custom  has  no 
right  to  it,  is  a  sort  of  injury  to  the  whole  order  to 
whom  the  constitution  of  their  country  has  given 
an  exclusive  privilege  to  be  so  denominated. 
With  them  it  could  affect  no  third  person  what- 
ever, as  it  implied  merely  that  the  person 
spoken  to  was,  by  the  speaker,  acknowledged  his 
superior. 

It  may  appear  to  some  an  objection  against  this 
account  of  the  relative  import  of  the  words  adon 
and  kyrios,  that  in  the  English  Bible,  we  find  the 
title  lord,  in  one  place  of  the  sacred  history,  used 

**'  Gen.  xxiv.  18.  3i  Acts,  xvi.  30.  22  John,  xii.  21. 
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as  we  should  use  the  word  nobleman  or  grandee, 
for  denoting  a  person  of  a  certain  determinate 
rank.  Thus  we  are  informed  of  a  lord,  on  whose 
hand  king  Jehoram  leaned,  who  is  mentioned 
thrice  under  this  description  in  the  same  chap- 
ter ^l  I  acknowledge  that,  if  the  Hebrew  word 
there  were  adon,  and  the  Greek  kyrios,  it  would 
suffice  to  overturn  what  has  been  here  advanced 
in  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
use  of  such  titles  and  the  modern.  But  it  is  not 
adon  and  kyrios.  In  neither  language  is  it  a  title 
of  honour,  but  a  mere  name  of  office.  In  Hebrew 
it  is  U''7\i^  shalish,  in  Greek  jgiaiaTTf?  tristatees,  a 
word  which  occurs  often  in  other  places,  and  is 
never  translated  lord,  but  always  captain,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  here.  The  Vulgate 
interprets  it,  not  dominus  quidam,  but  very  prop- 
erly unus  de  diicibus.  Again,  in  the  common 
version,  we  find  mention  of  the  king  and  his 
lords  ^^,  precisely  in  the  manner  wherein  an  Eng- 
lish historian  would  speak  of  his  sovereign  and 
the  peers  of  the  realm.  But  neither  here  is  the 
Hebrew  word  adon,  nor  the  Greek  kyrios.  It  is 
Vlt^  sharaio,  in  the  former,  and  6t  ag;(ovT£s  avxov 
in  the  latter.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  rendered /?nw- 
cipes  ejus,  and  ought  to  have  been  in  English  his 
chief  men,  or  his  principal  officers.  Whereas 
Vj"l^J  adonaio  in  Hebrew,  6t  xvgioi  avxov  in  Greek, 
and  domini  ejus  in  Latin,  would  have  meant  his 
masters,  or  those  whom  he  served,  a  sense  quite 
foreign  from  the  purpose.     But  though  our  word 

«3  2  Kings,  vii.  2.  17.  19.  ^^  Ezra,  viii.  2j. 
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lords,  used  as  in  the  above  quotations,  is  not  un- 
suitable to  the  English  style  ;  it  would  have  been 
better,  in  such  instances,  to  conform  to  the  He- 
brew idiom,  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  from 
the  next  paragraph.  Herod  is  said,  by  our  trans- 
lators, to  have  made  a  supper  to  his  lords  ^^  The 
word  is  iiByidxaaLv  grandees.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  the  term  lords  is  also  used  in  the  English 
translation,  where  the  corresponding  words,  both 
in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  are  names  of  offices 
equivalent  to  rulers,  magistrates,  governors  of 
provinces.  And  therefore  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded from  the  application  of  this  title  in  the 
version. 

§  8.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  observa- 
tions on  the  relative  value  of  honorary  titles 
among  the  ancients,  Nve  may  discover  the  full 
force  of  our  Saviour's  argument,  in  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Messiah.  The  modern  use  in  this 
particular,  is  so  different  from  the  ancient,  that, 
without  knowing  this  circumstance,  and  reflecting 
upon  it,  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  reasoning 
is  unattainable.  I  shall  give  the  whole  passage 
as  rendered  in  this  version  ^^  Wliile  so  many 
Pharisees  were  present,  Jesus  asked  them,  saying, 
What  think  ye  of  the  Messiah  ?  Whose  son  should 
he  be  ?  They  answered,  David^s.  He  replied, 
Hoio  then  doth  David,  speaking  by  inspiration,  call 
him  his  Lord  f  The  Lord,  saith  he,  said  to  my 
Lord,  sit  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy  foes 

2-^  Mark,  vi.  21.  ^e  Matth.xxii.  41,  &c. 
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thy  footstool     If  the  Messiah  were  David's  Son, 
would  David  call  him  his  Lord  f     To  this  none  of 
them  conld  answer.     They  were  confounded ;  yet 
from   our  very   different   usages,   whereby    such 
titles,  if  due  at  all,  are  due  alike  from  superiors  as 
from  inferiors  and  equals ;   we   cannot  easily,  at 
first,  feel  the   strength  of  this  argument.     I  have 
observed   already,  that  an  independent   monarch, 
such  as  David,  acknowledged  no  lord  or  master 
but  God.     Far  less  would  he  bestow  this  title  on  a 
son  or  descendant.     It  was  customary,  because  res- 
pectful, and  in  the  natural  order  of  subordination, 
for  a  son  so  to  address  his  father.     Accordingly,  in 
the  parable  of  the  man  who  had  two  sons,  the  eld- 
er son  is  thus  represented  as  answering  his  father, 
JEya  xvgis  ^^.     It  is  the  same  word  which  is  com- 
monly rendered  lord,  but  in  this  place  sir.     The 
same  title  was  also  given  by  Rachel  to  her  father 
Laban,  when  he  came  into  her  tent,  in  quest  of  his 
images  ^^,  and  even  by  Jacob,  after  his  return  from 
Padan  Aram,  to  his  elder  brother  Esau  ^^     In  no 
instance,  however,  will  it  be  found   given   by  a 
father  to  his  son.     This,  according  to  their  notions 
of  paternal  dignity  and  authority,  which  were  in- 
comparably higher  than   ours,  v/ould   have  been 
preposterous.     The  Pharisees,  and  other  hearers, 
were  so  sensible  of  this  that,  however  much  they 
showed  themselves,  on  most  occasions,  disposed  to 
cavil,  our  Saviour's  observation  struck  them  dumb. 
J\'o7ic  of  them  could  anstver. 

27  Matth.  xxi.  30.  28  Gen.  xxxi.  35. 

2^  Gen.xxxii.  4,  5. 
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§  9.  Though  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews  at 
that  time  was,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  much 
greater  man  than  David,  a  mighty  conqueror, 
and  even  a  universal  monarch,  the  sovereign  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  was  to  subdue  all  na- 
tions, and  render  them  tributary  to  the  chosen 
people ;  yet  they  still  supposed  him  to  be  a  mere 
man,  possessed  of  no  higher  nature  than  that 
which  he  derived  from  his  earthly  progenitors. 
Though  their  Rabbles  at  that  time  agreed  that  the 
words  quoted  were  spoken  of  the  Messiah,  and 
spoken  by  David,  the  difficulty  suggested  by  our 
Lord  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  ;  and 
now  that  it  was  pointed  out,  they  appeared,  by 
their  silence,  to  admit  that,  on  the  received  hy- 
pothesis, it  was  incapable  of  a  solution.  It  was 
plainly  our  Saviour's  intention  to  insinuate,  that 
there  was,  in  this  character,  as  delineated  by  the 
Prophets,  and  suggested  by  the  Royal  Psalniist, 
something  superior  to  human,  which  they  jwere 
not  aware  of.  And,  though  he  does  not,  in  ex- 
press words,  give  the  solution,  he  leaves  no  person 
who  reflects,  at  a  loss  to  infer  it.  I  have  been  the 
more  particular  in  this  illustration,  in  order  to 
shew  of  how  much  importance  it  is,  for  attain- 
ing a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  import  of 
words  in  the  sacred  languages,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs,  sentiments,  and  man- 
ners of  the  people. 

§  10.  The  name  ycvgios,  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  most  frequently  translated,  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, lord,  sometimes  sir,  sometimes  master,  and 
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once  owner.  It  corresponds  pretty  nearly,  except 
when  it  is  employed  in  translating  the  name  Je- 
hovah, to  the  Latin  dominus,  and  to  the  Italian 
signore.  But  there  is  not  any  one  word,  either  in 
French  or  in  English,  that  will  so  generally  an- 
swer. It  may  occasionally  be  applied  to  a  man  in 
any  station,  except  the  very  lowest,  because,  to 
men  of  every  other  station  there  are  inferiors.  It 
is  always  proper,  as  applied  to  God,  to  whom  eve- 
ry creature  is  inferior.  In  the  former  of  these 
applications,  namely  to  man,  it  frequently  corres- 
ponds, but  not  invariably,  to  the  French  monsieur, 
and  to  the  English  sir,  or  master.  In  the  applica- 
tion to  God,  it  answers  always  to  the  French 
seigneur,  and  to  the  English  lord.  There  is  a  ne- 
cessity, in  these  two  languages,  of  changing  the 
term,  in  compliance  with  the  idiom  of  the  tongue. 
Domine  in  Latin,  and  signor  in  Italian,  in  like 
manner  as  kyrie  in  Greek,  and  adoni  in  Hebrew, 
are  equally  suitable,  in  addressing  God  or  man. 
But  every  body  must  be  sensible,  that  this  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  the  compilation  of  monsieur  in 
French,  or  sir  in  English. 

§  11.  There  is  something  so  peculiar  in  the 
English  use  of  these  familiar  titles  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  particular  notice  of  it,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  application  of  them  in  translating.  In 
regard  to  the  term  sir,  the  most  common  of  all, 
let  it  be  observed,  first,  that,  in  its  ordinary  accep- 
tation, it  is  never  used,  except  in  the  vocative 
answering  to  kyrie  and  domine ;  secondly,  that  it 
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is  never  joined  to  the  name  of  a  person,  neither  to 
the  Christian  name,  nor  to  the  surname.  When 
the  proper  name  is  used,  master^  not  sir,  must  be 
prefixed.  I  say  this  of  the  word  sir,  in  its  ordi- 
nary acceptation ;  for  when  it  serves  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing title  of  knighthood,  it  is  used  in  all  the 
cases,  and  is  always  prefixed  to  the  Christian 
name.  But  for  this  application  there  is  no  occa- 
sion in  translating.  The  third  thing  I  shall  ob- 
serve, on  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  is,, 
that  it  never  admits  the  article,  either  definite  or 
indefinite.  This,  indeed,  is  a  consequence  of  its 
use  being  confined  to  the  vocative.  Lastly,  it  has 
not  a  proper  plural.  The  word  sirs,  originally  the 
plural,  and  equally  respectful  with  the  singular,  is 
now  rarely  used.  When  it  is  used,  it  is  with 
some  difference  in  meaning.  The  compellation 
sir,  almost  always  shows  repect ;  but  sirs  shows  a 
degree  of  familiarity  hardly  consistent  with  res- 
pect. It  is  most  commonly  employed  in  speak- 
ing to  a  crowd,  or  to  inferiors.  We  usually  supply 
the  plural  of  sir,  in  our  addresses  to  others,  by 
the  word  gentlemen.  But  this  bears  so  strong  a 
signature  of  the  distinctions  which  obtain  in 
modern  Europe,  that  it  could  not  be  used  with 
propriety  in  the  translation  of  an  ancient  au- 
thor. 

Now,  as  to  the  title  of  lord,  I  have  several  pe- 
culiarities to  observe.  In  the  first  place,  when  in 
the  vocative,  without  either  the  possessive  pro- 
noun my  prefixed,  or  any  name  or  title  annexed, 
the  application  is  invariably,  according  to  the  best 
use  at  present,  to  God  or  Christ.     When  it  is  ad- 
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dressed  to  men  (now  it  is  only  to  noblemen,  and 
to  persons  in  certain  eminent  stations  that  use 
permits  us  to  give  it,)  it  is  always  either  pre- 
ceded by  the  pronoun  my,  or  followed  by  the  title, 
or  both.  Thus,  to  say.  Lord,  or,  O  Lord,  help 
me  !  is  nowhere  proper  but  in  an  address  to  God  : 
whereas,  Help  me,  my  lord,  is  proper  only  when 
spoken  to  a  man.  The  distinction  now  taken  no- 
tice of,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  sacredly  observed  in 
the  common  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  There 
are  two  cases,  indeed,  in  which  my  Lord,  in  the 
vocative,  is  applied  to  God ;  but  the  intention,  in 
both,  is  sufficiently  marked.  In  one  case,  whereof 
there  occur  a  few  examples,  it  is  preceded  by  the 
interjection  O !  which  adds  solemnity  to  the  invo- 
cation :  O !  my  Lord  ^°.  The  other  is,  when  it  is 
coupled  with  my  God,  as  in  this  ^^,  Awake  to  my 
judgment,  my  God,  and  my  Lord.  Another  thing 
to  be  remarked  is,  that  when  the  term  lord  has 
the  definite  article  prefixed,  with  no  name,  title, 
or  description  subjoined,  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
spoken  of  God,  or  of  Christ.  When  the  word 
is  applied  to  men,  whether  the  article  be,  or  be 
not,  used,  the  name  or  title  should  be  annexed. 
If  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  title  render  it 
proper  to  omit  it,  we  must  say,  my  lord,  not  the 
lord,  acted  thus ;  or  we  may  say,  his  lordship, 
this  last  form  being  never  used  of  a  celestial 
superior. 

§  12.  So  much  for  the  words  sir  and  lord,  as 
used  by  us   at  present.     In   regard  to   the  term 

'0  Exod.  iv.  10.  13.  si  Psalm,  xxxv.  23. 
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master,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  comes 
nearer  the  primitive  signification  of  xvgtos,  than 
either  of  the  former.  Kvgtos  and  SovXos  are  cor- 
relates in  Greek,  just  as  master  and  servant  are  in 
English.  Indeed,  lord  and  servant  are  thus  used 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Gospels,  but  not  so 
properly.  Vassal,  not  servant,  is,  in  English,  cor- 
relative to  lord  ^^.  At  least,  it  was  so  anciently  ; 
for  both  were  feudal  terms,  the  latter  denoting 
the  proprietor  of  the  land,  the  former  the  tenant, 
or  him  who  held  it  under  the  proprietor.  But, 
with  the  gradual  abolition  of  feudal  customs,  the 
name  vassal  has  gone  almost  into  disuse  ;  whereas 
the  import  of  the  term  lord  has  been  greatly  alter- 
ed, in  some  respects  extended,  and  in  some  res- 
pects limited.  But  such  variations  are  incident 
to  every  language.  A  remain  of  this  usage,  how- 
ever, we  have  still  in  Scotland,  in  the  meaning 
assigned  to  the  word  laird,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  old  Scotch  pronunciation  of  lord.  In 
that  dialect,  it  invariably  denotes  landlord,  or,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  well  explains  it,  lord  of  the  manor. 
But  to  return:  the  reason  why  our  translators 
have  chosen  sometimes  to  contrast  servant  and 
lord,  rather  than  servant  and  master,  is  because 
they  had  preoccupied  the  word  7naster,  employing 
it  to  answer  to  SiSccaxaXos.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  some  other  term,  to  answer  to 
ocvQLog,  for  which  none  fitter  could  be  found  than 
loi^d.      I   have   thought    it  preferable  to   render 

32  Blackstone's  Com.  B.  II.  ch.  4. 
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didaaxaXos,  more  literally,  teacher,  and  say  ",  The 
disciple  is  not  above  his  teacher,  nor  the  servant 
above  his  master.  That  the  motive  of  our  trans- 
lators was  precisely  what  I  have  mentioned,  is  evi- 
dent from  this,  that  in  the  numerous  passages  in 
the  Epistles,  where  the  observance  of  the  relative 
duties  of  masters  and  servants  is  inculcated,  the 
word  xvgiog,  as  well  as  5f  (?7roT7/g,  is  always  rendered 
master,  and  not  lord.  But  there  is  an  ambiguity, 
which  arises  from  rendering  Sidaxakos  master, 
when  the  context  does  not  point  out  what  kind  of 
master  is  meant.  In  the  words  of  James  ",  Mri 
TtoXXot  didaaxaXoi  yivsGd-s,  as  expressed  in  the 
common  translation,  Be  not  many  masters,  hardly 
any  of  the  unlearned  suppose  him  to  be  speaking 
of  teachers. 

§  13.  Now,  let  us  consider  the  ordinary  method 
which  our  translators  have  followed,  in  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ.  One  who  reads  the  Bible  with 
reflection,  (which  not  one  of  a  thousand  does,) 
is  astonished  to  find,  that  on  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  teacher,  though  at- 
tended with  no  exterior  marks  of  splendor  and 
majesty ;  though  not  acknowledged  by  the  great 
and  learned  of  the  age  ;  though  meanly  habited,  in 
a  garb  not  superior  to  that  of  an  ordinary  artificer, 
in  which  capacity  we  have  ground  to  believe  he 
assisted  ^^  his  supposed  father,  in  his  earher 
days ;    he  is    addressed    by  almost    every   body 

53  Matth.  X.  21.  '^  James,  iii.  1.  '5  Mark,  vi.  3 
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in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Almighty 
is  addressed  in  prayer.  Thus  the  leper  ^^  Lord, 
if  thou  wilt^  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  Thus  the 
centurion  ^^,  Lord  my  servant  lieth  at  home.  The 
Canaanitish  woman  crieth  after  him  ^^,  Have  mercy 
on  me,  O  Lord.  He  is  likewise  mentioned  some- 
times under  the  single  appellation  of  The  Lord  ^^ 
without  any  addition,  a  form  of  expression  which, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  our  translators,  as  above 
observed,  had  invariably  appropriated  to  God. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  it  that,  from 
his  first  showing  himself  in  public,  all  men  believ- 
ed him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  not  only  so,  but 
to  be  possessed  of  a  divine  nature,  and  entitled  to 
be  accosted  as  God  ?  Far  from  it.  The  utmost 
that  can  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  the  multitude, 
is  that  they  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet.  And 
even  those  who,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  think 
him  the  Messiah,  never  formed  a  conception  of 
any  character,  as  belonging  to  that  title,  superior 
to  that  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  or  of  any  nature 
superior  to  the  human.  Nay,  that  the  Apostles 
themselves,  before  his  resurrection,  had  no  higher 
notion,  it  were  easy,  to  prove.  What  then  is  the 
reason  of  this  strange  peculiarity  ?  Does  the 
original  give  any  handle  for  it.'^  None  in  the 
least.  For,  though  the  title  that  is  given  to  him, 
is  the  same  that  is  given  to  God,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  peculiarly  so,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Eng- 

ss  Matth.  viii.  2.  ^7  g. 

ss  Matth.  XV.  22.  '^  John,  xx.  2. 
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lish  term  so  circumstanced,  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon compellation  of  civility  given  not  only  to 
every  stranger,  but  to  almost  every  man  of  a  de- 
cent appearance,  by  those  whose  station  does  not 
place  them  in  an  evident  superiority. 

It  is  the  title  with  which  Mary  Magdalene  ac- 
costed one  whom  she  supposed  to  be  a  gardener^''- 
It  is  the  title  given  by  some  Greek  proselytes 
to  the  Apostle  Philip  ^\  probably  a  fisherman  of 
Galilee.  It  is  the  title  with  which  Paul  the  tent- 
maker,  and  Silas  his  companion,  were  saluted  by 
the  jailor  at  Philippi^^.  Lastly,  it  is  the  title  with 
which  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator,  a 
pagan  and  idolater,  is  addressed  by  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  ^l  And  though  the  Jewish 
rulers  would  not  refuse  what  was  merely  respect- 
ful to  the  Roman  procurator,  who  as  such  was 
their  superior,  we  may  be  sure  they  would  not 
have  given  him  a  title  that  could  be  understood 
to  imply  any  thing  sacred  or  divine.  Our  transla- 
tors have  been  so  sensible  of  this,  that  even  in 
the  application  to  the  chief  magistrate  within  the 
country,  they  have  thought  fit  to  render  it  only 
sir.  Further,  it  is  the  title  which  those  gave  to 
Jesus,  who,  at  the  time  they  gave  it,  knew  nothing 
about  him.  In  tliis  manner,  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  Jacob's  well  addressed  him^^  when  she  knew 
no  more   of  him  than  that  he  was  a  Jew,  which 

40  John,  XX.  15.  •^i  John,  xii.  21. 
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would  not  recommend  him  to  her  regard.  Thus 
also  he  was  addressed  by  the  impotent  man  who 
lay  near  the  pool  of  Bethesda^^,  who,  as  we 
learn  from  the  sequel  of  the  story,  did  not  then 
know  the  person  who  conversed  with  him,  and 
who  soon  proved  his  benefactor.  In  these  places 
indeed,  and  some  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, our  translators  have  rendered  the  word 
Tcvgis,  not  lord,  but  sir.  Why  they  have  not  uni- 
formly done  so,  when  the  term  is  given  by  con- 
temporaries to  Jesus  residing  on  the  earth,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  assign  a  good  reason. 
The  only  reason  I  can  imagine,  is  the  uniform 
practice  that  obtains  very  properly  amongst  his 
followers  since  his  ascension,  now  when  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  committed  to  him^^ 
now  when  he  is  made  head  over  all  things  unto 
his  church  ^^,  and  hath  received  a  name  that  is 
above  every  name^^,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  on  the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
and  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  LORD,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father :  in 
one  word,  now  when  men  are  more  especially 
obliged  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father  ^l 

Is  there  any  fitness  in  thus  exhibiting  the  hon- 
ours of  deity,  as  appropriated  to  him  in  the  very 
time  of  his  humiliation,  when,  for  our  sakes,  he 
was  pleased  to  veil  his  glory  ^",  when  he  made 

<5  John,  V.  7.  «  Matth.  xxviii.  18. 

4-  Eph.  i.  22.  ^8  Phil.  ii.  9,  &c 
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himself  of  no  reputation,  divested  himself,  as  the 
expression  strictly  implies,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant  ?  Or  is  there  any  consistency 
in  representing  men  as  using  this  style,  whose  sen- 
timents, on  examination,  will  not  support  it  ?  The 
highest  to  which  the  faith  of  any  of  the  people, 
not  his  disciples,  at  that  time  rose,  was  to  think  that 
he  was^^  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead, 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  Prophets.  But  where  do 
we  find  any  of  the  Prophets  addressed  with  that 
peculiarity  of  idiom,  which  commonly  distin- 
guishes the  Deity  ?  There  is,  therefore,  in  this 
manner  of  translating,  a  very  great  impropriety, 
first,  as  it  produces  an  inconsistency  between  the 
style  of  the  persons  introduced,  and  what  from 
the  history  itself  we  discover  of  their  senti- 
ments ;  secondly,  as  it  thereby,  to  a  mere  English 
reader,  throws  a  degree  of  incredibility  on  the 
whole  narrative. 

§  14.  If  they  had  uniformly  translated  the 
word  Tcvgu  lord,  to  whomsoever  applied,  they 
would  have  done  better  ;  because  every  reader  of 
common  sense  must  have  perceived  that  the  word 
was  employed,  not  according  to  the  English  idiom, 
but  according  to  the  usage  of  a  tongue  very  dif- 
ferent. Still,  however,  by  comparing  the  various 
places  where  it  occurs,  it  would  have  been  prac- 
ticable to  reduce  the  term  to  its  proper  value. 
Not  that  I  approve  this  servile  manner  of  trans- 
lating, any  more  than  that  in  the  opposite  extreme 
called  liberal.     To  translate  the  words,  but  not 

51  Matth.  xvi.  13,  &c. 
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the  idiom,  is  doing  but  half,  and  much  the  easi- 
er half,  of  the  work  of  a  translator,  and  never 
fails  to  render  obscure  and  enigmatical  in  the 
translation,  what  is  perspicuous  and  simple  in 
the  original.  But  our  interpreters  have,  in  this 
particular,  followed  neither  the  Hebrew  idiom 
nor  the  English,  but  adopted  a  peculiarity  in 
regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  which  represents  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  entertaining  the  same 
opinions  concerning  him,  which  are  now  enter- 
tained among  Christians.  Now,  nothing  can  be 
more  manifest  than  that,  in  those  days,  the  ideas 
of  his  Apostles  themselves  were  far  inferior  to 
what  we  entertain. 

To  do  justice,  therefore,  to  our  idiom,  to  pre- 
serve at  once  consistency,  perspicuity,  and  pro- 
priety, it  is  necessary  that  the  word  xvgio?,  in  an 
address  to  heaven,  be  rendered  Lord,  or  O  Lord  ; 
when  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  addressed,  but 
spoken  of,  the  Lord  ;  in  addressing  a  king,  or 
eminent  magistrate,  my  lord  ;  and  in  other  ordi- 
nary cases,  sir.  Sometimes  from  a  servant  to 
his  master,  or  from  one  in  immediate  subordina- 
tion, to  a  person  on  whom  he  depends,  it  may  be 
more  emphatical  to  say  master.  Let  it,  however, 
be  observed,  that  in  translating  the  Scripture, 
oevgios  prefixed  to  a  proper  name,  cannot  be  render 
ed  either  sir  or  master,  immediately  followed  by 
the  name,  on  account  of  the  particular  idea  which 
that  mode  of  expression  conveys  to  us.  Let  it 
be  also  observed,  that  what  I  have  said  of  kyrios, 
as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  regards  purely  its  ap- 
plication in  the  Gospels.     It  is  plain,  that  after 
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Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  and  exaltation  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  he  is  viewed  in  a 
very  different  light.  Addresses  to  him  are  con- 
veyed only  by  prayer,  and  ought  to  be  clothed  in 
its  language.  When  we  speak  of  him,  it  ought 
to  be,  not  as  of  a  lord,  one  possessed  of  great 
power  and  eminence,  but  as  of  The  Lord  of  the 
creation,  the  heir  of  all  things,  to  whom  all  author- 
ity in  heaven  and  upon  the  earth,  and  all  judg- 
ment are  committed  by  the  Father.  That  ex- 
pression of  Thomas,  therefore,  6  Kvgios  fiov  y.ai 
6  0SOS  fjiov  ^^,  cannot  be  otherwise  rendered  than 
it  has  been  rendered  by  our  translators.  My  Lord 
and  my  God.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  exclama- 
tion, that  Thomas  viewed  his  Master  now  since 
his  resurrection,  though  not  yet  ascended,  in  a 
light  in  which  he  had  never  viewed  him  before. 
For  these  reasons,  I  think  that  in  general  no 
iteration  would  be  proper  in  the  way  of  render- 
ing the  word  xvgios  as  applied  to  Jesus,  either  in 
the  Acts  or  in  the  Epistles.  The  case  is  differ- 
ent in  the  Gospels. 

§  15.  It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  before  I  con- 
clude this  article,  that  the  word  xvgiog  is  in  the 
Septuagint  also  employed  in  translating  the  He- 
brew word  i^lh^  Jehovah,  the  incommunicable  P 
name  of  God.  Though  this  is  a  proper  name,  and 
not  an  appellative,  the  Seventy,  probably  from  tlie 
superstitious  opinion  which  had  arisen  among  the 
Jews    (for  it  was  evidently   not   from   the  begin- 

52  John,  XX.  28. 
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ning,)  that  it  was  dangerous  to  pronounce  that 
word,  and  consequently  to  adopt  it  into  another 
language,  have  thought  fit  to  render  it  always 
xvgiog,  an  appellative  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of 
very  extensive  application.  Nay,  in  reading  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  synagogue  service,  their 
doctors  to  this  day  always  read  adoiij  or  adoni. 
Lord  or  my  Lord,  where  they  find  Jehovah.  The 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  wrote  in 
Greek,  have  so  far  conformed  to  the  usage  of  their 
countrymen,  that  they  have  never  introduced  this 
name  in  their  writings.  In  quoting  from  the  Old 
Testament,  they  have  adopted  the  method  of  the 
Seventy,  whose  words  they  frequently  use.  The 
generality  of  Christian  translators  have  in  this 
imitated  their  practice.  Our  own,  in  particular, 
have  only  in  four  places  of  the  Old  Testament, 
used  the  name  Jehovah.  In  all  other  places, 
which  are  almost  innumerable,  they  render  it  the 
Lord.  But,  for  distinction's  sake,  when  this  word 
corresponds  to  Jehovah.,  it  is  printed  in  capitals. 

I  once  thought,  that  in  translating  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  word  Jehovah  might  properly  be 
replaced,  wherever,  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old, 
that  name  was  used  in  the  Hebrew.  On  more 
mature  reflection  I  now  think  differently.  It 
seemed  good  to  infinite  wisdom,  in  the  old  dispen- 
sation, when  a  peculiar  nation  was  chosen,  and 
contradistinguished  to  all  others,  so  far  to  conde- 
scend to  the  weakness  of  his  creatures,  as  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  their  God,  by  an  appropriated 
name,  which  might  discriminate  him,  with  them, 
from  the  gods  of  the  nations  ;  the  general  names 
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God  and  Lord  being  applied  to  them  all.  But, 
in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  wherein  all  such  dis- 
tinctions were  to  be  abolished,  it  was  proper 
that  there  should  remain  nothing  which  might  ap- 
pear to  represent  God  as  a  national  or  local  deity. 
A  proper  name  is  not  necessary  where  there  are 
no  more  than  one  of  a  kind.  We  are  not  sensible 
of  the  want  of  a  proper  name  for  the  sun,  the 
moon,  or  the  earth.  It  is  not  suitable  in  the  inter- 
preter of  the  New  Testament,  to  show  a  greater 
nicety  of  distinction  than  the  sacred  penmen  have 
warranted.  It  belongs  rather  to  the  annotator, 
than  to  the  translator,  to  mark  such  differences. 
In  translating  the  Old  Testament,  the  distinction, 
in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  sacredly  preserved, 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  no  distinction  ought 
to  be  made,  in  the  New.  The  translator  ought 
faithfully  to  represent  his  original,  as  far  as  the 
language  which  he  writes  is  capable  of  doing  it. 
So  much  for  the  import  of  the  word  xvgiog,  and 
the  different  senses  that  it  bears  according  to  the 
application. 
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PART  II. 


^iSacxaXos,  rabbi. 


I  PURPOSE  now  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  word  8i8a6xaXos^  and  some  other  titles  of  res- 
pect current  in  Judea  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 
After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  were  rebuilt,  and  the  people  re- 
stored to  their  ancient  possessions,  care  was 
taken,  under  the  conduct  of  Ezra,  and  of  those 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, to  prevent  their  relapsing  into  idolatry, 
which  had  brought  such  accumulated  calamities 
on  their  country.  It  was  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  expedients  for  answering  this  end,  as 
we  learn  partly  from  Scripture,  and  partly  from 
Jewish  writers,  to  promote,  amongst  all  ranks,  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  law,  and  to  excite 
the  whole  people,  throughout  the  land,  to  join 
regularly  in  the  public  worship  of  the  only  true 
God.  For  their  accommodation,  synagogues  came, 
in  process  of  time,  to  be  erected  in  every  city 
and  village  where  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
could  be  found  to  make  a  congregation.  Every 
synagogue  had  its  stated  governors  and  president, 
that  the   public   service  might  be  decently  con- 
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ducted,  and  that  the  people  might  be  instructed 
in  the  sacred  writings,  both  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets. The  synagogues  were  fitted  for  answer- 
ing, among  them,  the  like  purposes  with  parish- 
churches,  amongst  us  Christians.  But  this  was 
not  all.  That  the  synagogues  might  be  provided 
with  knowing  pastors  and  wise  rulers,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  also  be  public  semina- 
ries or  schools,  wherein  those  who  were  destined 
to  teach  others,  were  to  be  taught  themselves. 
And  so  great  was  their  veneration  for  these 
.schools  or  colleges,  that  they  accounted  them, 
jsays  Buxtorf  ^^,  more  sacred  than  even  synagogues, 
and  next,  in  this  respect,  to  the  temple.  They 
maintained  that  a  synagogue  might  lawfully  be 
converted  into  a  school,  but  not  a  school  into  a 
synagogue.  The  former  was  ascending,  the  latter 
descending.  Both  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God ;  but  the  synagogue,  say  they,  is  for  the 
spiritual  nourishment  of  the  sheep,  the  school  for 
that  of  the  shepherds. 

§  2.  Now  their  schools  were  properly  what  we 
should  call  divinity  colleges  ;  for  in  them  they 
were  instructed  in  the  sacred  language,  the  an- 
cient Hebrew,  not  then  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  law  and  the  traditions,  the  writings  of 
the  Prophets,  the  holy  ceremonies,  the  statutes, 
customs,  and  procedure  of  their  judicatories  ;  in  a 
word,  in  whatever  concerned  the  civil  constitution 

5^  Synag.  Jud.  cap,  x. 
VOL.  I.  62 
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and  religion   of  their  country.     I  make  this  dis- 
tinction, of  civil  and  rehgioiis,  more  in  conformity 
to  modern  and  Christian  notions,  than  in  reference 
to  ancient  and  Jewish.     In  that  polity,  these  were 
so  interwoven,  or  rather  blended,  as  to  be  insepa- 
rable.    Their  law  was  their  religion,  and  their  re- 
ligion was  their  law;   insomuch  that  Avith  them 
there  was  a  perfect  coincidence  in  the  professions 
of  lawyer  and   divine.     But  as  to  their  mode  of 
education,  that  they  had   some   kind  of  schools 
long  before  the  time  above  mentioned,  even  from 
the  beginning  of  their  establishment,  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  or,   at  least,   from  the 
time  of  Samuel,  can  hardly  be  made  a  question. 
A  certain  progress  in  letters  had  been  made,  very 
early,  by  this  people,   and  regularly  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another.     But  this  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  without  such   fixed  semi- 
naries as  were  erected  and  endowed  afterwards ; 
else  it  is  impossible  there   should  be  so  little  no- 
tice of  them  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  of  which, 
as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  we  have  a  history 
pretty   particular.       All  that  appears  before  the 
captivity,   on   this    subject,    is,    that   numbers    of 
young  men  were  wont,  for  the  sake  of  instruction, 
to  attend  the  most  eminent  Prophets,  and  were 
therefore  called  the  sons,  that  is,  the  disciples,  of 
the  Prophets  :  and  that,  in  this  manner,  were  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  ambulatory  schools,  for  commu- 
nicating the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  of  the  law. 
In  these  were  probably  taught  the  elements  of  the 
Hebrew  music  and  versification.     We  are  inform- 
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ed,  also^'*,  that  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  sent 
Priests,  Levites,  and  others,  to  teach  in  all  the 
cities  of  Judah.  But  this  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a  temporary  measure,  adopted  by  that 
pious  monarch  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in 
his  own  time,  and  not  an  establishment,  which  se- 
cured a  succession  and  continuance.  Now,  this  is 
quite  different  from  the  erection  that  obtained 
afterwards  in  their  cities,  of  a  sort  of  permanent 
academies,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  destin- 
ed for  the  upper  stations  in  society. 


§  3.  Further,  to  give  the  greater  lustre  to  those 
seminaries,  they  were  commonly  men  of  note,  in 
respect  of  their  station  and  quality,  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning,  who  were  appointed 
to  preside  and  teach  in  them.  These  were  mostly 
Priests  and  Levites  ;  but  not  entirely  ;  for  emi- 
nent persons,  from  other  tribes,  were  also  admitted 
to  share  in  this  honour.  No  sooner  did  erudition 
become  an  object  of  national  attention  in  Judea  ; 
no  sooner  were  endowments  made  for  advancing 
and  promoting  it,  than  the  emulation  of  literary 
men  was  excited  to  attain  the  honours  peculiar  to 
the  profession,  by  having  the  direction,  or  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  teaching,  in  some  noted  school. 
Even  a  certificate,  from  the  persons  qualified,  of 
being  equal  to  the  charge,  was  not  a  little  prized. 
Though,  at  first  sight,  it  may  appear  but  a  small 

^*  2  Chron.  xvii.  7,  8,  9. 
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circumstance,  it  will  be  admitted,  by  the  judicious, 
to  be  a  considerable  evidence  that,  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  learning  was  in  general  and  high  esteem 
among  the  Jews ;  to  find  that  those  titles  which 
related  to  the  business  of  teaching,  were,  with  so 
much  solicitude,  courted,  and,  with  so  much  osten- 
tation, displa3^ed  by  persons  of  distinction.  Of  this 
kind,  the  honorary  titles,  father,  rabbi,  doctor,  or 
teacher,  guide,  or  conductor,  the  name  scribe,  often 
indeed  a  name  of  office,  lawyer,  doctor  of  law,  may 
justly  be  accounted.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
affirm,  that  all  these  titles  are  of  different  import. 
Some  of  them,  as  will  soon  appear,  are  justly  held 
synonymous. 

§  4.  Some  of  these  had  come  into  use  but  a  lit- 
tle before  our  Saviour's  time.  This  was  the  case, 
in  particular,  of  that  most  celebrated  title  rabbi, 
or  rab,  and  rabban,  as,  for  some  time,  these  seem 
to  have  been  distinguished,  by  some  difference  of 
signification.  In  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the 
term  ^1  rab,  in  composition  with  some  other 
word,  employed  as  a  name  of  office  and  dignity,  but 
not  till  the  people  became  acquainted  with  the 
Chaldeans,  concerning  whom  only  it  is  used.  The 
word,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Chaldee,  signifies 
sometimes  great,  sometimes  many,  and  when  used 
substantively,  denotes  one  who  is  at  the  head 
of  any  business,  of  whatever  kind  it  be.  Thus, 
h'lT^'n   D"l  rab  hachebeP^,   is,   in   the    Septuagint 

^*  Jonah,  i.  6. 
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ngagsvs,  O^tl^tD  ^"H  rab  tebachim  ^^  agxifiaysigos^ 
chief  cook.  The  word  will  bear  this  version,  but 
it  does  not  suit  the  context  in  the  passage  where 
it  is  found,  and  D^OnD^I  rab  serisim  ^',  agxuv- 
vov/o?,  the  first  rendered,  in  the  English  version, 
shipmaster,  the  second,  captain  of  the  guard,  and 
the  third,  master  of  the  eunuchs.  It  is  used  in  the 
plural  also  for  chief  men  in  general,  superintend- 
ents, or  those  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Thus, 
*]^Dn  ^D"!  rabbe  hammelech  ^^  are  the  chief  men 
employed  by  the  king  over  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  state.  It  is  rendered  the  princes  of 
the  king  in  the  common  translation.  The  original 
term  suits  entirely  the  import  of  the  Latin  word 
princeps,  but  not  of  the  English  word  prince,  at 
least  in  its  most  common  acceptation  :  for  it  is  not 
the  king's  sons,  or  any  order  of  nobles,  who  are 
so  denominated.  The  word,  among  the  Chal- 
deans, appears  evidently  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  the  term  *1U^  shar  among  the  Hebrews.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  who  is  styled  by  Daniel,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted,  D^DHD  D"l,  is  four  times,  in 
the  same  chapter,  called  CDHDn  *^ti^  shar  hase- 
risim  ^^.  And  this  use  of  the  name  rab  seems  to 
have  continued  long  in  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Chal- 
dea.  Thus,  in  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  it  is 
found,  in  the  same  manner,  united  with  the  com-, 
mon  appellation  of  any  sort  of  officer,  in  order  to 
denote  the  principal  person  in  that  office.  Thus, 
rab-cohana  ^^  is  the  high-priest,  rab-machsa  is  chief 

*^  Jer.  xxxix.  11.  ^"^  Dan.  i.  3. 

^  Jer.  xxxix.  13.  59  Dan.  i.  7,  8,  9.  18. 
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of  the  publicans",  and  rabraghotha^^  is  chief 
shepherd.  Rab,  construed  in  this  manner,  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  ag^i^  as  used  in  composi- 
tion. The  preceding  titles  are  accordingly  thus 
expressed  in  the  Greek,  agxt^sgavs,  agxiTslavris, 
and  ag%i7Zoifi7iv. 

Again,  the  word  i^ab  is  sometimes  found  in  that 
version,  combined,  not  with  the  title  of  any  sort 
of  officer,  but  with  a  term   denoting  the  office  or 
charge  itself;  in  which  case  it  always  means  the 
person  who  is  principally  intrusted  with  the  busi- 
ness.    Thus,  rab'beth  ^^  is  the  steward,  sniTgoTiog, 
he  who  is  over  the  household ;  and  rab  cano-she- 
tha  "  is  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  agxiovvayayos. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  though  I  do  not  find  any  exam- 
ple of  it  in  Scripture,  that  the  term  has   at   first 
been  similarly  compounded  with  some  word  signi- 
fying a  school,  or,  perhaps,  with  the  name  of  the  art 
or  science  taught,  in  order  to  denote  the  overseer 
of  such  a  seminary,  or  the  teacher  of  such  an  art. 
This  hypothesis  is  at  least  favoured  by   analogy. 
As  use,  however,  is  variable,  it  appears,  from  what 
has   actually  happened,  extremely  probable,  that, 
when   all    other   applications    of   the   term    have 
been  dropped,  it  has   still  remained  as  an  honour- 
able   compellation    of  the    learned.     And    when 
the  term  rab  came  to   be  peculiarly   applied   to 
such,  the  word  wherewith  it  was,  at  first,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  compounded,  would  be  superseded 
as  unnecessary. 

"  Luke,  xix.  2.  62  j  Pet.  v.  4. 

^  Matth.  XX.  8.  64  Mark,  v.  35. 
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It  is,  at  least,  certain,  that  the  Jewish  doctors, 
who  resided  at  Babylon,  about  the  time  of  our 
vSaviour,  were  called  simply  rab.  But,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  title  as  rab^ 
rabbi,  or  rabban,  given  to  a  man  of  letters  ;  nor 
is  any  of  the  old  Prophets,  or  Scribes,  or  indeed, 
any  other  person,  distinguished  by  this  mark  of 
respect  prefixed  to  his  name.  Though  the  intro- 
duction of  titles  is  always  occasioned  by  the  erec- 
tion of  useful  and  important  offices,  it  is  commonly 
in  the  decline  of  merit  that  pompous  titles  are 
most  affected.  At  first,  no  doubt,  vain-glory  has 
led  many  to  assume  them,  to  whom  they  did  not 
belong,  in  right  of  office,  and  an  interested  adulation 
has  induced  others  to  give  them.  Some  of  them, 
however,  came  soon,  among  the  Jews,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  academical  distinctions, 
which,  to  give  them  more  weight,  are  said  to 
have  been  conferred  solemnly  in  their  schools  or 
colleges,  accompanied  with  certain  religious  cere- 
monies. From  this  practice,  I  may  observe,  by 
the  way,  sprang  literary  degrees  in  Christian  uni- 
versities, to  which  there  is  nothing  similar,  in  all 
Pagan  antiquity,  either  Greek  or  Roman,  but  to 
which  the  Jewish  custom  above  mentioned  bears 
an  evident  and  close  analogy. 

§  5.  Those  who  belonged  to  the  school  were 
divided  into  three  classes  or  orders.  The  lowest 
was  that  of  the  disciples,  or  learners ;  the  second, 
that  of  the  fellows,  or  companions,  those  who, 
having  made   considerable  progress   in   learning, 
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were  occasionally  employed  by  the  masters,  in 
teaching  the  younger  students.  The  highest  was 
that  of  the  preceptors,  or  teachers,  to  whom  they 
appropriated  the  respectful  title  of  doctor^  or  rabbi, 
which  differs  from  rab  only  by  the  addition  of  the 
affix  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  All  belonging 
to  the  school  were  accounted  honourable,  in  a 
certain  degree.  Even  the  lowest,  the  name  disci- 
ple, was  considered  as  redounding  to  the  honour 
of  those  youths,  who  were  selected  from  the  mul- 
titude, had  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education, 
and  by  their  diligence  and  progress,  gave  hopes 
that  they  would,  one  day,  fill  with  credit  the  most 
important  stations.  The  title,  companion,  fellow, 
or  associate,  was  considered  as  very  honorable  to 
the  young  graduate  who  obtained  it,  being  a  pub- 
lic testimony  of  the  proficiency  he  had  made  in  his 
studies.  And  the  title  rabbi  was  their  highest  aca- 
demical honour.  That  it  was  only  the  youth,  in 
what  are  called  the  genteeler  stations,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  a  learned  education,  is  manifest 
from  the  contempt  which  our  Lord's  parentage 
drew  on  him,  as  a  teacher,  from  his  fellow-citizens. 
Whence,  say  they  ^^  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  ? 
Is  not  this  the  carpenter''s  son  ?  They  conclude 
that  he  must  be  illiterate,  from  the  mean  condition 
of  his  parents.  It  was  not  the  children  of  such, 
then,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  who  were  trained 
in  those  seminaries. 

In  the  Gospels,  Sidaaxa^^os  is  given  as  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Syriac  rabbi  ^^     Yet  this  word 

«'  Matth.  xiii.  54,  55.  ^^  John,  i.  38. 
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does  not,  as  the  Greek,  literally  signify  teacher  ; 
but,  having  been  conferred,  at  first,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  on  actual  teachers,  and  afterwards  on 
other  learned  men,  SiSaaxaXos  was  justly  account- 
ed as  apposite  a  version  as  the  Greek  language 
afforded.  It  is  certain,  the  term  rabbi  began  soon 
to  be  used  with  great  latitude.  But  though  it 
came  gradually  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  were 
not  actual  teachers,  it  always  retained,  ever  since 
it  had  been  appropriated  to  the  learned,  a  relation 
to  learning  ;  and,  being  understood  as  an  addition 
due  only  to  literary  merit,  it  still  denoted,  that 
though  the  person  who  enjoyed  it,  might  not  be 
actually  employed  in  teaching,  he  was  well  quali- 
fied for  the  office.  Rabban  is  not  the  name  of  a 
degree  superior  to  rabbit  though  it  seems  intend- 
ed for  heightening  the  signification.  It  may  be 
understood  to  denote  eminent  or  learned  rabbi, 
and  appears  to  have  been  but  very  seldom  used. 
The  title  rabboni,  which  we  find  twice  given  to 
our  Lord,  is  rabban^  with  the  addition  of  the  affix 
of  the  first  person,  and  accommodated  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Judea.  One  of  those  w4io  addressed 
him  with  this  compellation,  was  blind  Bartimeus, 
when  he  applied  for  the  recovery  of  his  sight  ^^. 
The  other  was  Mary  Magdalene,  Avhen  she  first 
saw  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  ^^. 

That  the  use  of  the  term  rabban  has  not  ex- 
tended far  beyond  Palestine,  may  be   presumed 
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from  the  following  circumstance.  Though  the 
word  rabbi  is  very  common  in  the  S3^riac  transla- 
tion, the  Greek  diSaaxaks  being  generally  so  ren- 
dered ;  yet  in  the  only  place  where  that  translator 
introduces  the  word  rabboni,  which  is  that  quoted 
from  John,  he  prefixes  in  Hebrew,  that  is,  in  the 
dialect  of  Palestine,  which  was  then  so  called, 
adding  the  explanation  given  by  the  Evangelist, 
that  is,  teacher;  which  plainly  shows  that  the 
word  rabboni  was  not  Syriac.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  in  the  other  passage,  where  the 
historian  interprets  the  word  rabbi,  in  the  same 
manner,  adding  ^^  'o  Xiyixai  'sgfirjvsvofisvov  Sidaa- 
xolXe,  that  interpreter  omits  this  explanatory 
clause  as  intended  only  for  the  Grecian  reader, 
and  of  no  use  to  those  who  understood  Syriac.  In 
the  passage  in  Mark,  where  rabboni  occurs,  as  the 
Evangelist  had  added  no  explanation,  his  inter- 
preter has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  change  their 
OAvn  word  rabbi.  This  is  an  evidence  that  he  also 
considered  the  difference  in  signification  between 
the  two  words  as  inconsiderable.  Another 
strong  presumption  of  the  same  point  is,  that 
the  Apostle  John  explains  both  by  the  same 
Greek  word  ^". 

It  may  be  observed  here  by  the  wa},  that  they 
likewise  used  to  raise  the  import  of  a  title  by 
doubling  it.  Thus  our  Lord,  speaking  of  the 
Pharisees,  says,  They  love  to  be  called  of  men 
rabbi,  rabbi  '^K      In  this  manner  he  was  himself 
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addressed  by  Judas,  at  the  time  when  that  disciple 
chose  to  assume  the  appearance  of  more  than  or- 
dinary regard  '^^.  The  title  'xvgis  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  the  same  manner.  Not  every  one 
who  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  xvgu,  xvqis,  "^^ 
This  is  very  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Orient- 
al tongues,  which  often,  by  the  repetition  of  an 
adjective,  express  the  superlative  degree. 

§  6.  I  TOOK  notice  once  before  that,  in  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Gospels,  SidaaxaXog  is  general- 
ly rendered  master.  I  cannot  say  that  the  word 
is  mistranslated  when  so  rendered,  since  it  is  the 
most  common  title  with  us,  wherewith  scholars 
address  their  teacher.  But  is  rather  too  indefinite, 
as  this  term  does  not  distinguish  the  relation 
meant  from  almost  any  other  relation,  wherein 
superior  and  inferior  are  brought  together.  The 
word  raaster  serves  equally  for  rendering  xvgios, 
SedTtoTijg,  STtLcuaTrf?,  xad-r^y^T^Trfs,  as  for  SiSacfxaXos. 
And,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  especially  where 
the  context  requires  a  contradistinction  to  any  of 
those  terms,  the  word  master  is  not  proper.  It  is 
indeed  evident  to  me,  that  in  the  ordinary  Hellen- 
istic use,  it  corresponds  nearly  to  the  English 
word  doctor.  Both  are  honorary  titles,  expressive 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  given.  Both  are  literary  titles  that  relate  to 
no  other  sort  of  merit  but  learning ;  and  both  are 
solemnly  conferred  with  certain  ceremonies  which 
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we  call  graduation.^  by  those  who  are  accounted 
the  proper  judges.  Our  translators  have,  in  one 
place,  very  properly  rendered  it  doctor.  Joseph 
and  Mary,  we  are  told  ^^  found  Jesus  in  the  tem- 
ple sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors.,  £v  [xsaa  zav 
StSaaxaXov.  To  have  said,  in  the  midst  of  the 
masters,  would  have  been  a  very  vague  expression 
of  the  sense.  Nor  have  we  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  have  been  proper  here  to  translate  the 
word  teachers,  as  it  did  not  imply  that  they  were 
such  by  profession.  In  composition,  our  interpre- 
ters have  commonly  rendered  it  doctors  ^^  There 
were  Pharisees  and  vofioSidaaxa^-oi,  doctors  of  the 
law  sitting  by.  Again  ^^  There  stood  up  one  of 
the  council,  a  Pharisee  named  Gamaliel,  vofxodLSau- 
xaXos,  a  doctor  of  law.  Besides,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  words  Jewish  rabbies,  and 
Jewish  doctors  used  synonymously.  In  Justin 
Martyr's  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  the  rab- 
bies are  always  called  didaaxaloi. 

§  7.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  does  not 
account  for  the  application  of  the  title  to  our 
Lord.  As  he  did  not  derive  his  doctrine  from  any 
of  those  learned  seminaries,  frequented  by  such 
of  the  youth  as  were  reckoned  the  flower  of  the 
nation,  the  name  doctor  could  not,  with  propriety, 
be  applied  to  him.  In  answer  to  this,  let  it  be 
observed,  first,  that  as  in  Judea  at  that  time  they 
spoke  not  Greek,  but  a  dialect  of  Chaldee,  not 
differing  considerably  from  what  is  called  Syriac, 
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it  is  evident  that  the  actual  compellation,  where- 
by our  Saviour  was  addressed,  was  rabbi.  For 
this  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  the  Apostle 
John,  in  a  passage  lately  quoted,  who,  though 
writing  in  a  different  tongue,  thought  proper  to 
mention  the  title  usually  given  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  adding,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  those  readers  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  diSaa- 
xaXog.  Now,  as  the  Chaldaic  word  does  not  liter- 
ally signify  teacher,  which  the  Greek  word  does, 
their  equivalence  must  arise  solely  from  the  ordi- 
nary application  of  them  as  titles  of  respect  to 
men  of  learning;  and  in  this  view  the  English 
word  doctor  is  adapted  equally  to  the  translation 
of  both. 

Secondly,  though  the  title  rabbi  could  regularly 
be  conferred  only  by  those  who  had  the  superin- 
tendency  of  their  schools,  we  have  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  with  them,  as  with  us,  the  people  would 
be  ready  to  give  the  compellation  through  courte- 
sy, and  on  the  presumption  that  it  had  been  con- 
ferred, wherever  they  saw  or  supposed  distin- 
guished abilities  in  learning:  and  this  is  most 
probably  the  reason  why  we  find  it  given  also  to 
John  the  Baptist  ^''. 

Thirdly,  in  the  Jewish  state,  a  divine  commis- 
sion was  conceived  to  confer  all  sorts  of  dignities 
and  honours,  in  an  eminent  manner,  and  so  super- 
seded ordinary  rules,  and  human  destinations.  On 
this  account  they  considered  a  prophet,  though 
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not  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  as  an  extraordinary 
priest,  and  entitled  to  offer  sacrifice,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  evidences  he  gave  of  his  mission. 
Thus  the  Prophets  Samuel  ^^  and  Elijah  ^^  (neither 
of  whom  was  a  priest)  offered  sacrifice  with  ac- 
ceptance, and  upon  altars  too  not  warranted  by 
the  law.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  those  who 
gave  the  title  of  rabbi  to  our  Saviour,  were  willing, 
either  sincerely  or  pretendedly,  thus  to  account  for 
their  doing  so.  Rabbi,  said  Nicodemus,  a  Phari- 
see, and  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  ®°,  ive  knoto 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for  no 
man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  dost,  except 
God  be  with  him.  Here  he,  as  it  were,  assigns 
the  reason  why  he  saluted  him  rabbi,  although  he 
knew  that  he  had  not  been  educated  in  human 
literature,  and  had  not  received  from  men  any 
literary  honours.  The  same  title  was  given  him 
also  by  others  of  that  sect  insidiously,  when, 
though  they  pretended  friendship,  their  aim  was 
to  entangle  him  in  his  talk,  that  they  might  have  a 
pretext  for  delivering  him  up  to  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor. In  other  cases  they  show  sufficientl}'^  how 
little  they  were  disposed  to  admit  his  right  to 
any  degree  of  respect  arising  from  knowledge. 
They  said  ^^,  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned  ?  A  charge,  the  truth  of  which  our 
Lord  very  readily  admitted  by  replying.  My  doc- 
trine is  not  mine,  but  his  ivho  sent  me. 
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§  8.  Now,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  it 
appears  that  the  name  diSaaxaXos,  as  being  nearly 
equivalent  in  import  to  the  appellation  rabbi,  for 
which  it  has  been  substituted  by  the  Evangelist, 
may  be  fitly  expressed,  either  by  the  English 
term  doctor,  or  by  the  Syriac  rabbi,  which  is  now  so 
much  naturalized  amongst  us,  that  its  meaning,  as 
a  Jewish  title  of  literary  honour,  can  hardly  be 
mistaken.  In  the  addresses  made  to  our  Lord  in 
his  lifetime,  the  Syriac  term  is  surely  preferable ; 
the  English  word,  though  very  apposite  in  respect 
of  its  origin,  and  ordinary  acceptation,  has  consider- 
ably sunk  in  its  value,  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
manner  wherein  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  it 
applied.  But  w^e  all  know  that  rabbi  among  the 
Jews  of  that  age  was  a  title  in  the  highest  degree 
respectful,  and  on  that  account  interdicted  by 
their  Master,  even  to  the  Apostles  themselves. 
It  is  also  the  word  by  which  StdaaxaXog  is  com- 
monly rendered  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  justly  held  the  most  respectable  of 
all  the  translations  extant,  as  being  both  the 
oldest,  and- WTitten  in  a  language  not  materially 
different  from  that  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles.  The  difference  appears  not  to  be 
greater  (if  so  great)  than  that  which  we  observe 
between  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic  dialects  in  Greek. 
But  when  SidaaxaXos  is  construed  with  other 
words,  which  either  limit  or  appropriate  it,  we 
commonly  judge  it  better  to  render  it  teacher, 
according  to  the  simple  and  primitive  signification 
of    the    w^ord.      In    such    cases   it   is   probable, 
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that  the  writer  alludes  merely  to  what  is  usually 
implied  in  the  Greek  term.  So  much  for  the 
import  of  rabbi  or  8iSaaxaXos  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

§  9.  Now,  when  we  compare  the  titles  kyrios 
and  didascalos  together,  in  respect  of  the  Jewish 
use  and  application  of  them,  we  find  several  re- 
markable differences  between  them.  From  our 
modes  of  thinking,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  the  former  of  these  appellations  would  be 
much  the  more  honourable  of  the  two.  Yet  this 
is  far  from  holding  generally,  though,  in  particular 
cases,  it  no  doubt  does.  In  regard  to  the  term 
kyriosy  I  observed  formerly,  that  as  it  originally 
signified  master,  as  opposed  to  servant,  it  retained 
in  that  nation,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  so  much  of 
its  primitive  meaning,  as  to  be  always  understood 
to  imply,  in  the  person  who  gave  the  title,  an  ac- 
knowledged inferiority  to  him  to  whom  it  was 
given.  Civility  might  lead  a  man  to  give  it  to 
his  equal.  But  to  give  it  to  one  who,  either  in 
the  order  of  nature,  or  by  human  conventions, 
was  considered  as  inferior  and  subordinate,  would 
have  looked  more  like  an  insult,  than  like  a  com- 
pliment. Hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  term 
purely  relative,  which  derived  its  value  solely 
from  the  dignity  of  the  person  who  seriously 
bestowed  it.  To  be  entitled  to  this  compellation 
from  a  monarch  neither  tributary  nor  dependent, 
denoted  him  who  received  it  to  be  superior  to 
human.      But   no   useful   citizen  was   so  low  as 
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not  to  be  entitled  to  this  mark  of  respect  from  a 
common  beggar.  And,  as  its  value  in  every  in- 
stance depended  solely  on  the  dignity  of  the 
giver,  it  might  be  either  the  most  honourable 
title  that  could  be  conferred,  or  the  most  insignifi- 
cant. The  use  of  the  title  rabbi  didascalos^  or 
doctor,  was,  in  this  respect,  totally  different.  As 
it  was  understood  to  express  not  relation,  but  cer- 
tain permanent  qualifications  in  the  person  who 
received  it,  they  did  not  consider  it  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  but  as  a  matter  of  right.  It  was  not 
relative  but  absolute.  The  same  person  did  not 
(as  was  the  case  of  kyrios)  consider  himself  as 
obliged  to  give  it  to  one,  and  entitled  to  receive  it 
from  another.  Whoever  had  this  literary  degree 
conferred  on  him,  was  entitled  to  receive  the 
honourable  compellation  equally  from  all  persons, 
superiors,  inferiors,  and  equals.  And  we  need  not 
doubt  that  this  vain-glorious  race  would  brand 
with  the  ignominious  character  of  rusticitv  all 
who  withheld  it. 

§  10.  Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason  why 
our  Lord,  when  warning  his  disciples®^  against 
imitating  the  ostentation  and  presumption  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  affecting  to  be  denomi- 
nated rabbi,  father,  guide,  or  conductor,  does  not 
once  mention  kyrios,  though,  of  all  titles  of  res- 
pect, the  most  common.  It  is  manifest  that  his 
view  was  not  to  prohibit  them  from   giving   or 
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receiving  the  common  marks  of  civility,  but  to 
check  them  from  arrogating  what  might  seem  to 
imply  a  superiority  in  wisdom  and  understanding 
over  others,  and  a  title  to  dictate  to  their  fel- 
lows— a  specie^  of  arrogance  which  appeared  but 
too  plainly  in  the  Scribes  and  learned  men  of 
those  days.  x\s  to  the  title  kyrios^  he  knew  well 
that  from  their  worldly  situation  and  circumstances 
(which  in  this  matter  were  the  only  rule,)  they 
could  expect  it  from  none  but  those  in  the  lowest 
ranks,  who  would  as  readily  give  it  to  an  artisan  or 
a  peasant,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no 
danger  of  vanity  from  this  quarter.  But  the  caye 
was  different  with  titles  expressive  not  of  fleeting 
relations,  but  of  those  important  qualifications 
which  denote  a  fitness  for  being  the  lights  and 
conductors  of  the  human  race.  The  title  father^ 
in  the  spiritual  or  metaphoric  sense,  the  most  res- 
pectful of  all,  he  prohibits  his  disciples  from 
either  assuming  or  giving,  chusing  that  it  should 
be  appropriated  to  God ;  and  at  the  same  time 
claims  the  title  of  guide  and  spiritual  instructor  to 
himself. 

§  1 1.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  title  SiSaa- 
xa'Aot,  bestowed  on  the  first  ministers  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  stands  in  opposition  to  the  admo- 
nitions here  given.  The  word,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  equivocal,  but  is  every  where  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  the  connection  ;  for  when  it  is  applied  to 
such  as  are  literally  employed  in  teaching,  it  must 
not  be  understood  as  a  complimental  title  answer- 
in»'  to  the  Cluddaic  v»ord  rabOi\  but  as  a  name  of 
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office  colTesponding  to  the  Hebrew  word  ID7D 
melainmed,  teacher,  preceptor.  Besides,  when  ap- 
plied even  to  the  Apostles,  it  is  to  be  understood 
in  a  subordinate  sense.  They  are  in  like  manner 
called  shepherds,  but  still  in  subordination  to  him 
wlio  is  the  chief  Shepherd,  as  well  as  the  chief 
Teacher  in  his  church.  Christ  is  called  the  only 
foundation  -,  for  other  foundation,  says  Paul^\  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  lohich  is  Jesus  Christ. 
Yet  the  same  Apostle  does  not  hesitate  to  repre- 
sent the  church^*  as  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
^flpostlcs  and  Prophets.  Nor  does  he  consider  his 
st3iing  himself  the  father  of  those  in  whose  con- 
version he  had  been  instrumental,  as  either  incom- 
patible with,  or  derogatory  from,  the  honour  of 
him  who  alone  is  our  Father,  and  wlio  is  in  heav- 
en. When  his  meaning  is  so  evident,  no  mistake 
can  arise  from  the  word.  It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth,  said  our  Lord  ^'%  the  Jlesh  profteth 
nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  arc 
spirit,  and  they  are  life.  Now  the  spirit  of  the 
precept  is  transgressed,  when  his  ministers  claim 
an  undue  superiority  over  their  Lord's  heritage, 
arrogating  to  themselves  a  dominion  over  the  faith 
of  his  disciples  ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  an 
imdue  attachment  to  v.orldly  honours,  or  to  the 
power  that  is  understood  to  accompany  these,  men 
become  solicitous  of  being  distinguished  from 
their  equals,  either  by  external  marks  of  homage, 
or  by  an  implicit  deference  and  submission  in 
point  of  judgment.     "With  this  character  Diotrc- 

S3   1  Cor.  iii.  11.         ^^  Eph.  ii.  20.         ^^  John,  vi.  Go. 
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phes®^  seems  to  have  been  charged,  whom  the 
Apostle  John  denominates  (piXoTtgcaxuav,  one  who 
loves  pre-eminence,  a  character  which,  not  many 
ages  after,  became  too  general  in  the  church. 

§  12.  It  was  not,  therefore,  so  much  the  titles, 
as  that  sort  of  authority  which  was  understood, 
among  the  Jews,  to  be  conveyed  under  them,  that 
vv^as  our  Saviour's  object  in  those  admonitions. 
Indeed  a  fondness  for  title,  a  solicitude  about  pre- 
cedency, or  an  affectation  of  being  distinguished 
by  such  outward  marks  of  reverence,  are  evident- 
ly condemned  by  him,  as  a  kind  of  earthly  ambi- 
tion unbecoming  the  meekness  and  humility  of  his 
disciples,  and  that  unremitted  deference  to  the 
divine  authority,  which  they  ought  ever  to  main- 
tain. The  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  indeed 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  New  Testament,  supply 
us  with  this  commentary  on  the  words.  Wtiereas 
the  customary  marks  of  mere  civil  respect,  so  far 
from  being  condemned  in  Scripture,  are  always 
used  by  the  inspired  penmen  themselves,  when 
there  is  a  proper  occasion  of  giving  them. 

§  13.  So  much  for  the  import  of  the  principal 
titles  of  honour  which  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  diiference,  in  respect  of  application, 
between  them  and  those  commonly  supposed  to 
correspond  to  them,  amongst  us. 

SG  3  John,  9. 
END    OF    VOLUME    FIRST. 
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